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Ay important revolution has been pro- 
posed in our navigation laws, by Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Kennedy, and our late 
Secretary of State. We are told, and 
also by Mr. Cushing, that there has 
yen a rapid increase of foreign tonnage 
sour ports, which is ascribed to our 
West India arrangement with Great 
Britain in 1830, and to our reciprocity 
treaties commencing in 1828. Mr. 
Kennedy proposes to prohibit the direct 
wade with the British West Indies, and 
recently offered a joint resolution, re- 
westing the President to discontinue 
ww commercial treaties with Denmark, 
Sweden, the Hanse Towns, Prussia, 
Austria,and Russia. Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Kennedy both propose to restrict 
foreign commerce to direct voyages, 
ud cargoes to the products of the 
country to which the vessel belongs. 
While some of our merchants are me- 
norializing Congress in favor of the 
proposed change, we are glad to find 
wt intelligent ship-owners remonstrat- 
ag against it, ** believing that the true 
werests of this country will be best 
promoted by the utmost freedom of 
ade.” Concurring in this opinion, we 
all endeavor to expose the fallacy of 
ie arguments and the folly of the re- 
tietions proposed by Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Kennedy. : 

_As it has been proposed by Mr. 
Aemedy to prohibit the direct trade 
|; withthe British West Indies, we will 
mefly notice that question. That trade 
us always been desired by our govern- 





ment, and was negotiated for immedi- 
ately after our Revolution. Mr. Pity 
introduced a bill to open the trade on 
reciprocal terms, but it was defeated 
by the memorable coalition between 
Lord Northand Mr.Fox. An arrange- 
ment was often proposed, but Great 
Britain preferred regulating it by her 
own laws and confining it to her own 
vessels. She was, however, compelled 
to open these ports in 1805 and 1808, 
by free-port acts. She declined our 
proposition in 1815, but changed her 
policy in 1817, and offered the acts of 
1805 and 1808; and in 1818 proposed 
to Messrs. Gallatin and Rush to open 
the trade on terms entirely reciprocal ; 
and among other provisions, that “ the 
duties on the importation of American 
produce, into the British West Indies, 
not to be higher, when the produce was 
imported directly from the United 
States than when imported ina circuit- 
ous manner, with a reciprocal condition 
for the importation of West India pro- 
duce into the United States.” Failing 
in making an arrapgement with us, 
Great Britain opened the trade to all 
nations, on reciprocal terms, by the acts 
of 1822 and 1825. 

The proposal of Great Britain, in 
1818, would, no doubt, have been ac- 
cepted by our government, had not the 
negotiation been under the direction of 
Mr. Adams, who in a subsequent cor- 
respondence contended that Great Bri- 
tain should not levy higher duties in 
the Islands on foreign products than on 
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her own; that the British West Indies 
should not be considered, commercially, 
a partof the British empire ; and for 
our right to carry the produce of her 
islands to the mother country. We 
had, accordingly, first, restrictive 
act of then of 1820, and, finally, 
these prince ip es were embodied in Mr. 


our 


1818, 


Adams’s celebrated “elsewhere” act 
of *“*analogical restrictions,” in 1823, 
“ which Mr. Kennedy proposed to revive 


, 1842. Amidst this restrictive war 
on our part, and a 

spondence about the 
word “‘elsewhere,” and other ; 
important matters, Mr. Adams became 
President, and Mr. Clay, Secretary of 
Congress then attemptec i to 
reciprocate the act of Parliament of 
1825: but Mr. Adams, having distin- 
cuished himself so much in this nego- 
tiation, would not allow the laurel to be 
snatched from his brow, and his friends 
defeated the measure. After Mr. Gal- 
latin sneceeded Mr. King, an attempt 
was made to renew the negotiation, 
when Mr. Canning, very abruptly as 


voluminous corre- 
meaning of the 
equally 


state. 





we think, expressed a repugnance 
against being “ drawn again into a dis- 
cussion of topics already more than 


sufficiently debated.’ Notwithstanding 
this slight breach of diplomatic courtesy, 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay were not 
disposed to let Mr. Canning rest, and 
on the 11th of April, 1827, Mr. Gallatin 
was instructed to inquire, whether, if 
Congress should pass a reciprocal law, 
“the discriminating duties operating to 
the disadvantage of our vessels in the 
British colonial ports will be abolished, 
enjoy the 
and intercourse, ac- 


and our vessels suffered to 
privileges of trade 
cordi ng to the enactments of the act of 

Parliament of the 5th July, 1825?” 


Mr. Gallatin received no reply to his 
note offering these terms; nor, after 
the death of Mr. Canning, coul 1 he or 


his successor, Mr. B: irbour, obtain any 
atisfactory assurance from the British 
covernment. ‘Thus ended this 
brated negotiation. It was renewed 
under Gen. Jackson’s administration, 
when Mr. Van Buren was Secretary 
of State; and, in 1830, Mr. McLane, 
for the first time, and after nearly haif 
a century of occasional negotiation, 
succeeded in making a reciprocal ar- 
rangement, in the mode and on the 
conditions prescribed in Mr. Clay’s 
letter to Mr. Gallatin in 1827. For 
this unpardonable offence, the arrange- 


cele- 
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ment has been 
the friends of \dams and Clay. 
The first official attack is found ina 
Report submitted by Mr. Webster ty 
Congress, on the 29th March, 1849. 
This document was prepared under the 
direction of that gentleman, then Ser. 
of State, who tells us he gave it 
Jerable personal atte ntion,” 

and it was ad pted by Messrs. Cushing 
and Kenn dy as the ba their Re. 
ports ; and yet its statements and cop. 
clusions are directly at variance with 
our commercial 
laws of Great Britain. 


constantly a 


Messrs. i 


ttacked by 


retary 
* po inct 


nsk 


sis of 


records and the ¢ ‘olonial 


A brief notice 


of it will test its accuracy. Ie com- 
— of * the discriminating ity im- 
poser by Great Britain in favor of 1 the 


intercolonial trade in her own vessels,” 


while the agriculturists of Canada, jn 
the same year, complain to the Ir legis 
lature that “they are deprived of the 


» intere olon ial markets, 
West Indies, 


‘at Importance 


advantage of the 
particularly that of the 
which was formerly of gre 
to Canada, by the alteration of the eo. 
lonial duties of late year The natural 
advantages of situation possessed by 
the United States, for supplying the 
British West Indies, were always 
greatly in favor of the United States, 
which, added to the alteration of duties, 
will destroy the trade of British North 
America with those 

The Report alleges that British ves- 
sels “ often make their first freight o 
from England to the West Indies 
having discharged their cargoes, in a 
few days they are found in 
Southern ports, with colonial produce, 
and ready for freight to Fure 


“ 
colonies. 


one “ our 


ne. or 
pe, of 


back to the colonies, as they find best. 
British vessels cannot bring their “co- 
lonial produce” to our ports, because 


our dut prohil pitory. We do not 


even import the proce eds of our outward 
In 1842, our exports were 
$3,200,000 ; and, deducting specie, our 
imports were not one-seventh of that 
amount. ‘The British from 
thence come in search of freights, and 
the extent of 
these circuitous ¥v oyages. The foreign 
tonnage entering our ports from the 
Britis: West Indies, and clearing for 


les are 


cargoes. 


vessels 


our tonnage tables Show 


Great Britain or some other country, 
in the five years preceding the 30th 
September, 1842, was, on an average, 
about 16,000 tons annually ; being the 
excess of 
clearances to, 


entries from, beyond the 
these Islands. During 





ay, 
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the same period, American clearances 
to, exceed the entries from, these colo- 
nies about 25,000 tons annu illy—being 
the tonnage clearing in these B: Seiad 
ports for other c ountries than the United 
States. To this should be added abeut 
10,000 tons un ler the head of clearances 
to “the West Indies gener lly,” of 
which there were in 1842 16,900 tons. 
Thus our own records prove that we 
have more than double the tonnage in 
these circuitous voyages, notwithstand- 
ing the allegations in all these Reports 
to the contrary. 


This Report reaches the following 
extraordinary conclusion. 

“The gradual extinction of our di- 
rect trade with the British West In- 
dies, at least in our own vessels, seems 
an inevitable result from the present 
arrangement.” 

The following table of clearances 
with our exports to these Islands, in 
every year since the opening of the 
trade, shows the ac scuracy of this state- 
ment: 
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ae the American tonnage may be 

Ided the 10, yo tons cleared for * the 
West Indies generally,” giving us about 
five-sixths of the tonnage in 
trade, while British tonnage was actu 
ally less in 1842 than it was in 18931, 
and yet a Report to which Mr. Web- 
ster gave “ no ce personal 
attention,” alleges that “the direct 


trade, at le ist In our own vessels,” will 








on, 


be grad ual ly extinguished, and that this 
is “an inevitable result from the pres- 


ent arrangement ! 
The British West India trade is 


han all our commerce 


more valuable 1 
with the Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and 
French West Indies, and would be 
twice as valuable as it had we ac- 
cepted the British proposals in ISILS&, 
and not obliged her to look to other 
countries for supplies. Even now, if 
our duties were not prohibitory, and 
these Islands could exchange ns 
products for ours, at revenue duties, 
the trade would soon be doubled. We 
certainly have no reason toc 7 lain of 
the arrangement when we can make 
the trade twice as salenie. if we 
please, and while we have five-sixths 
of the tonnage, in the direct, and more 
than double in the circuitous, voyages, 
This is ce tainly preferable to another 
ten years’ exy periment of restrictions 


and diplomacy 


Commercial reciprocity is the off- 
spring of peace. Without tracing its 


history further - “kk mediately after 
our Revolution, \ Pitt introduced the 
bill we have ca to. The preamble 
Stated that “it was high hly cmediat 
that the intercourse between Great 
Britain and the United States should 


be ee on the most enlarged 





principle of reciprocal benefit to both 
countries,” an¢ nd that the act was mere! 





preliminary toa “ convention or treaty 

regulating the trade “on a permanent 
foundation.” ‘The provisions of this 
bill embraced the trade with Great 
Britain, and the British Islands and 


Colonies of America, and treated our 
vessels and cargoes, as “ifthey were the 
property of British natural-born subjects 
and imported or exported in British built 
hips or vessels, navigated by British 
seamen.” This liberal nee re was, 
as we have before st: ated, efeated by 
the coalition ministry. _ the same 
vear Francis Dana, of Massachusetts, 
formed a plan of a treaty on the broad- 
est basis “of reciprocity, mutually al- 
lowing vessels the same privileges not 
only in the foreign but in the coasting 
trade. The correspondence of our 
commissionersabroad. Adams, Franklin, 
and Jefferson, when negotiating com- 
mercial treaties with the European 
powers, fully explains their own and 
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the liberal views of the old Congress. 
Mr. Jefferson, in February, 1785, says, 
“To emancipate commerce from the 
shackles which oppress it, to increase 
the general happiness, and lessen the 
miseries of mankind, are the objects of 
these propositions, and we flatter our- 
selves that the means proposed are 
founded in the most perfect equality 
and reciprocity of right.” Our com- 
missioners further say, “Casting an 
eve over the States of Europe, we find 
them wealthy and populous nearly in 
proportion to the freedom of their com- 
merece.” Messrs. Adams and Jefferson 
communicated to the British govern- 
ment a proposal! for a commercial treaty 
in three articles, by which the parties 
were to be reciprocally allowed to trade 
with each other, ‘“* paying no other du- 
ties, charges, or fees whatsoever,’ 
than natural-born citizens or subjects, 
“and mutually enjoying the same 
rights, privileges, and exemptions in 
trade, navigation, and commerce,” and 
** more especially, each partly shall have 
a right to carry all kinds of produce, 
manufactures, and ; 
whatever place they may be the growth 





7 ; 
merchandize, of 


or manufacture, in their own vessels, 
navigated by their own or any other 
seamen, to any parts of the dominions 
of the other.” Such were the liberal 
propositions made by the illustrious 
men of our Old Confederation to Great 
Britain in the infancy of our naviga- 
tion. 

After the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion we imposed discriminating duties 
to countervail the policy of other na- 
tions. During the short peace, the 
British Parliament passed an act pro- 
posing the mutual abolition of these du- 
ties, which Mr. Jefferson communicat- 
ed to Concress, in 1802, recommending 
a reciprocal measure. General Smith, 
of Maryland, reported in favor of it. but 
our Chambers of Commerce opposed it, 
and it failed. European wars and our 
own suspended all reciprocal legisla- 
tion; but immediately after the return 
of peace, on the 23d of February, 1815, 
the Senate resolved unanimously, to 
repeal our discriminating duties on re- 
ciprocal conditions. ‘This was the ori- 
gin of our act of the $d of March, 1815, 
which was soon after followed by our 
commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
on the same principle. 

Prior to the abrupt coalition between 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, as unfortu- 


nate for our commerce as that between 
Lord North and Mr. Fox, Mr. Adams 
was understood to concur with Mr 
Webster and other prominent men in 
New England, who were then decided. 
ly friendly to low taxes and free trade. 
It will be seen in the following pas- 
sages, from his first message in 1895 
that Mr. Clay had not then instrucyed 
him in the doctrines of restriction and 
prohibition ; he says, “ The policy of 
the United States, in their commerejg} 
intercourse with other nations, hag qj. 
ways been of the most liberal charac. 
ter. In the mutual exchange of thei 
respective productions, they have ab. 
stained altogether from prohibitions - 
they have interdicted themselves the 
power of laying taxes Upon exports, 
and whenever they have favored their 
own shipping, by special preferences, 
or exclusive privileges in their own 
ports, it has only been with a view to 
countervail similar favors and exely- 
sions granted by the nations with whom 
we have been engaged in traffic, to 
their own people and shipping, and to 
the disadvantage of ours. Immediate- 
ly after the close of the last war,a 
proposal was fairly madg by the act of 
Congress, of the 3d of March, 1815, to 
all the maritime nations, to lay aside 
the system of retaliating restrictions 
isions, and to place the ship- 
ping of both parties to the common 
trade, on a footing of equality, in re- 
spect to the duties of tonnage and im- 
post. 

After referring to some _ nations, 
which had reciprocated that act, and to 


act of 1824, Mr. Ad- 


and exe] 


the subsequent 
ams continues: 

“ But all these regulations, whether 
established by treaty or by municipal 
re still subject to one im- 
portant restriction. 

* The removal of diseriminating du- 
ties of tonnage and impost, is limited to 
articles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the country to which 
the vessel belongs, or to such articles as 
are most usually first shipped from her 
ports. It will deserve the serious con- 
sideration of Congress, whether even 
this remnant of restriction may not be 
safely abandoned, and whether the 
general tender of equal competition, 
made in the act of 8th of January, 1824, 
may not be extended to include all arti- 
cles of merchandize not prohibited, of 
what country soever they may be the 


enactments, a 
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roduce or manufacture. Propositions 
to this effect have already been made 
tous by more than one European gov- 
ernment, and it is probable that, if once 
established by legislation or compact 
with any distinguished maritime state, 
it would recommend itself by the expe- 
rience of its advantages, to the general 
accession of all.” 

In pursuance of this recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd, of Massachusetts, in- 
troduced a bill which passed the Sen- 
ate without a division; but was not 
finally acted on in the House. Mr. 
Woodbury reported this bill in 1828, 


which became the act of the 24th of 


May, 1828, declaring, upon the condi- 
tion of reciprocity, that our discrimi- 
nating duties were removed on all ves- 
sels and cargoes, whether arriving 
rect, or “from any other foreign coun- 
try.” Such is the origin of our reci- 


al- 


procity laws and treaties. 

tis now propose | to repeal an | an- 
nul them, because, as we told by 
Mr. Webste r. Mr. Cushing, and Mr. 


are 


Kennedy, there is a rapid increase of 


foreign tonnage in cur ports. These 
gentlemen first assume that our naviga- 
tion is in an alarming condition, and 
then jump to the conclusion that it is 





owing to Jaws and treaties commencing 
inquire 


progress 


in 1828, without stopping to 


what was its comparative 


prior to their existence Had they 

done so, they would have found their 
1] } . . » ' 

tonnage tables, subsequent to 1828, In- 





initely mere favorable to our shipping 
in the aggregate, and especially in ow 
trade with Great Britain, than they 
were prior to that dete—reversing all 


their conclusions. 


After the war, European vessels, in 
' 


1815, having had one year of peace the 
start of ours, crowded our ports; but 
after we had passed through the specu- 
lations of 1816, °17, and °18, and the 


] 


jank of the United St 
the verge of suspending payment in 
1819, a sounder currency was restored 
in 1820, when the entries were about 
800,000 tons American to 79,000 for- 


€ign. 


ites had been on 


From 18260 to 1828, while ours 
had increased about 8 per cent., foreign 
tonnage had nearly doubled itself. The 
clearances to England alone, stood in 
1820, 128,729 American to 19,546 tons 
foreiga—in 1828, 133,353 American to 
75,583 foreign—showing an increase 
on our side of less than 5,000 tons, and 
othe British 56,000 tons. But the 
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British tonnage tables make it still less 
favorable to American navigation—ac- 
cording to them the foreign or Ameri- 
can tonnage entering Great Britain 
from the United States was, in 1820, 
159,000, British 29,000—in 1828, 
American 138,000, British 80,000 tons 
—being a decrease on our side of 
21,000, and an increase on theirs of 
51,000 tons in the seven years prior to 
1829. Since then, as we shall show, 
the comparative progress has been 
much more favorable to our navigation. 
But Mr. Webster and Mr. Kennedy 
back to 1815: the former thinks 
‘all this principle of reciprocity 
wrong; a mistake from the begin- 
ning,’ and the latter attacks our treaty 
with Great Britain in 1815; he is con- 
vinced “the advantage in the compact 
has gone to our rival,” and quotes Bri- 
tish authorities to sustain his opinion, 
which was also the opinion of our 
Chambers of Commerce in 1803; and, 
for the same reason, then as now, be- 
cause Great Britain can build ships 
cheaper than we can. Suppose she 
does, we have always had the largest 
share of the tonnage; and if we had 
imposed a duty of $169,000 on 169,000 
tons of foreigu shipping, which entered 
the United States from Great Britain 
in 1842, she would have levied a duty 
of $292,000 on 292,000 tons of Ameri- 
can vessels which entered the ports of 
Great Britain in the same year. By 
the treaty we are mutually relieved 
from these taxes, very much, as these 
gentlemen tell us, to our disadvantage. 
Again, had we imposed a discriminat- 
ing duty on three and a half millions im- 
ported in foreign vessels from Great 
Britain in 1842, she would have levied 
a similar duty on twenty-eight and a half 
millions which we exported thither in 
the same year The treaty re- 
lieves us from this unequal tax, very in- 
juriously to our navigation, as we are 
assured by Mr. Webster, Mr. Kennedy, 
British Reviewers, and our old Cham- 
bers of Commerce, because Great Bri- 
tain can build ships cheaper than we 
can! In 1842, nearly nine-tenths of 
our imports from that country were in 


0 





in ours. 


our own vessels. The aggregate of 
the tonnage in the foreign trade, in 


1842, gave 1,536,000 tons of Ameri- 
can to be taxed abroad, to 732,000 tons 
to be taxed at home, or, excluding our 
frontier intercourse with Canada, New 
Brunswick, &c., 1,213,136 American 
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clearing abroad, against 372,945 tons 
foreign entering our ports. Our ex- 
ports, in the same year, in our vessels, 
amounted to eighty millions, while our 
imports in foreign ships were less than 
eleven millions and a half. If we tax 
the latter, other nations will tax the 
former. Whether the consumers ulti- 
mately pay thése taxes on navigation 
or not, does not alter the question, so 
long as the cargoes, which our com- 
petitors for freights carry, are wholly 
relieved from them where our products 
are consumed. It is obvious that we 
should be the last to propose a war of 
discriminating duties. But why argue 
the question when these gentlemen 
have so satisfactorily answered them- 
selves? In 1828, after Mr. Webster 
had abandoned the cause of free trade, 
he said, “to suppose that two nations, 
having intercourse with each other, 
can secure, each to itself, a decided ad- 
vantage in that intercourse, is little less 
than absurdity ; and this is the absardi- 
ty of discriminating duties.” As to 
Mr. Kennedy, he is not in earnest ; all 
his elaborate display of statistics was 
merely to abuse free trade ; that patri- 
otic duty discharged, he very uncere- 
moniously surrenders the question, and, 
although by a long and circuitous route, 
he ultimately reaches the very sound 
conclusion, that “it is not the purpose 
of the committee to infer that a better 
state of things would result for our 
navigation if the privileges of the 
treaty were mutually denied. Such a 
privation might lead to an unprofitable 
war of restrictions, and, in the end, 
merely injure the trade of both,” and 
“that perhaps its abrogation might 
bring upon us a greater evil,” as it 
would undoubtedly. 

The Reports of Mr. Cushing and 
Mr. Kennedy were not only founded 
on Mr. Webster’s very accurate Re- 
port on the West India trade, but on a 
remarkable discovery of their own, that 
foreign, and especially British tonnage, 
had increased in ‘‘a mostextraordinary” 
manner since the date of our arrange- 
ment with Great Britain, and of our 
commercial treaties. HBritish clear- 
ances alone had risen between 1830 
and 1840, from 87,823, to 563,735 
tons. This extraordinary increase 


was owing, in part, to our prohibiting 
the entry of British vessels from her 
northern colonial ports on the Atlantic, 
while Great Britain permitted our ves- 





sels to carry our produce there for the 
West Indies, securing to her yeggels 
the long voyage. When the inter. 
course was mutual, there was “a re. 
markable” increase of British tonnage, 
for none existed before. But the rapid 
growth of her tonnage is owing almost 
entirely to a cause wholly independent 
of all laws and treaties ; the settlement 
of a wilderness, and the building of 
towns and villages on our northern and 
northeastern frontiers from the Atlap- 
tic, to our extreme western lakes, [i 
is chiefly this river, bay, and lake top- 
nage, crossing daily, and sometimes 
hourly, especially on the St. Lawrence, 
Niagara, and Passamaquoddy Bay, 
which increased British tonnage clear. 
ing for her northern colonies, nearly 
400,000 tons in ten years. This isthe 
remarkable tonnage which Messrs. 
Cushing and Kennedy include to swell 
their tonnage tables, in comparison 
with our navigation employed in com- 
merce with Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Southern America! In 1841 the total 
clearances from two ports only, on the 
St. Lawrence, which were unknown ip 
our returns by their present names til] 
1833, amounted to 289,500 tons ; and, 
in a few years, these frontier clearances 
will be more than equal to the whole of 
our clearances from the ports on the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. If these 
are blended with our foreign com- 
merce, we can form no just idea of the 
comparative progress of our maritime 
strength. They already amount to 
about 800,000 tons American and for- 
eign. By including them, in another 
ten years from 1542, supposing each 
side should increase 600,000 tons, 
which may happen, and all other clear- 
ances to remain stationary, the Ameri- 
can would be 2,136,451 to 1,340,497 
foreign, in 1852, or 21 to 13 instead of 
2 to 1 as in 1842; in another ten 
years, by the same process, as 27 to 
19; and so on till the small eraft and 
passenger steamboat tonnage alone, on 
our northern and northeastern frontiers, 
would almost equalize all our ascend- 
ency in our trade with nations abroad. 
During the progress of such tonnage 
tables, we can imagine some astute 
statistical logician and prefound politi- 
cal economist, as we now see, startled 
at the alarming augmentation of British 
tonnage, and denouncing free trade 
laws and treaties, when, as in the case 
supposed, we had kept even pace with 


If 


all 
Si 
sti 
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ers 
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gl our rivals for maritime power. 
Such is precisely the character of the 


statistical arguments and conclusions of 


Messrs. Cushing and Kennedy. 
Prior to 1828, this frontier tonnage 
was comparatively of no importance ; 


and we cannot trace the progress of 


1830 ... 
BGSS oie sedges 
1842 


Clearing in 


“ ity 


99 


From 1830 to 1833, 
high tariff, American clearances in- 
67,122, foreign 128,384 in 
three years, and in the nine succeeding 
years, under the compromise act, 
‘American increased 292,948, foreign 
In the former period, we 
rate of 20,421 
the latter 


creased 


75,535 tons. 
lost compar atively at the 


and in we 


tons annual ly, 
gained by the same rule, 24,157 tons 
snually. These reversed results are 
not to ‘be ascribed exclusive ly to the 


high tariff and compromise act; other 
and none more puwerful- 
thorough | salut iry, 


form In our currel "Vv, 


aia 1 
Causes alucd, 
ly than the 


‘ so - 
ough severe, rt 


an 


through the dissolutio l of the 
the United States, and the introduction 
of a larger eect of specie, which 
gaye our industry, in every branch, a 
more equi i with 
other nations. ‘Temporary fluctuations, 
also, are produced by excess or failure 
f crops. But whatever may have 

hanee, it is obvious that 
ment with 


ER. ae 
lwhanece in contending 


caused the c 
the date of our arrang¢ 


since 
Great Britain, and our r -ciprocity 
treaties, the comparative progress of 
our navigation with the maritime pow- 
ers abroad, in the aggregate, is infinite- 
ly more favorable than it was prior to 
, 1828 or 1830. 

But that which more immediately 


interests us, is the 
nage in the direct trade 
our great rival. We 
of the tonnage prior 
know that the comparison was 
usafter 1820. In 1826 the American 
clearances for England amounted to 
M7,455—foreign, say British 41,801 
lons—in 1833, American 183,928, Bri- 
ish87,602 tons; showing ac omparative 
loss in American of 9328 tons in seven 
years. From 1833 to 1838 American 
increased to 344,616 tons, while Bri- 
lish declined to 76.668 tons, showing a 
comparative American gain of 171,622 
ns in five years. In 1838 England 


progress of our ton- 
with England, 
have no details 
to 1826; but we 


against 
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what is truly our foreign commerce 
without taking it in the same channels. 
The following statement shows the 
comparative progress of American and 
foreign tonnage with every other coun- 
try subsequent to the date of our laws, 
treaties, and arrangements. 


American. Foreign. 


853,066 ............ 119,169 
920,188 .....0.2.005 247,553 
1,213,136 .........2.2 323,088 


commenced running her steamers, since 
when British tonnage has regularly in- 
creased ; and in 1842 the British clear- 
ances amounted to 139,054 tons, includ- 
ing about 29,000 tons for the New York 
and Boston steamers. The introdue- 
tion of steam navigation has undoubted- 
ly given an advantage to British ton- 
nage; but at a heavy expense to the 
British government and loss to the 
company at Bristol. The last year 
appears to have yielded some profit on 
the Great Western. Whenever that 
trade becomes profitable, American en- 
terprise will not be slow in participat- 
ing in it, and will speedily neutr: lize 
all the advantage Great Britain derives 
this « especially if we re- 
our revenue tariff. 

On reviewing these fluctuations in 
our direct trade with England, it is very 


irom cause, 


store 





clear that they have not been affected 
by our treaty of 1815, nor our arrange- 
ment in 1830; were it even otherwis >, 
after nearly thirty years contest wit h 


the most powerful of maritime nations, 
we find our shipping enjoying much 
the largest share of the carrying, both 
of exports and imports, and we have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
result. . 

We may go further and compare the 
aggregate of our tonnage with that of 
Great Britain in the intercourse of both 
nations with foreign countries. We 
have no returns of British tonnage later 
than 1837. In that year the clearances 
to all countries, exclusive of her colo- 
nies, amounted to 1,410,353 tons—of 
which about 600,000 tons were in the 
short and frequent voyages to France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany—the 
ances were 1,036, 738 tons. 
In the same year, excluding those to 
Canada, New Brunswick, &c., our 
American clearances were 984,388 to 
316.200 tons of foreign. We have 
also on our side an immensely valuable 
coasting trade, more than equal to the 


foreign clear 
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commerce between Great Britain and 
her colonies; and, from the length of 
the voyages, essentially equivalent to 
foreign commerce for all the purposes 
of marine discipline. For commercial 
efficiency and future naval service ours 
is very little inferior to the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain. 

It was reserved, however, for Mr. 
Webster to make the most formidable 
attack on our commerce and naviga- 
tion—first, in his Report on the West 
India ‘Trade, and next, in his, Baltimore 
speech, when he stated in his usually 
bold and clear manner, the principles 
by which, in his opinion, our foreign 
trade should be regulated. He ex- 
pressed “the strongest belief that all 
this principle of reciprocity acted upon 
by the government is wrong—a mistake 
from the beginning, and injurious to the 
great interests of the country.” And 
he continues—* In my opinion the true 
principle—the philosophy of polities on 
this subject, is exhibited in the old 
Navigation Law of J 


England, intro- 


luced by some of th } bold geniuses of 


Cromwell’s time, and acted upon ever 
since. The principle is this; the rule 
is this:—any nation may bring com- 
modities to us in her own vessels and 
earry our corn to her own ports, we 
having the like privilege, but no nation 
shall bring the products of a third na- 
tion, or carry between us and that 
nation.” A principle which 
sweep away the whole of our carrying 
trade in the products of other nat 
Yet some of our merchants 
praying Congress toa lopt this enlarged 


are already 


policy. tut Mr. Webster is blessed 
with amiable friends. Whether bank 
or anti-bank, tariff or anti-tariff—wher- 
ever he leads they follow—even his 
celebrated financial abortion, “the Ex- 


chequer,” was not without its friends: 


and now, when he proposes rest 
which would not only be worse than 


nullities as to their effect on other coun- 


rictior s, 


tries, but suicidal to our own commerce 
and navigation, his principles a) ¢ im- 
mediately adopted and their men vrials 
are before Congress. But let us pro- 
eeed to his argument. 

Mr. Webster is startled at the opera- 
tion of the Hanseatic treaty. He 
seems almost as much alarmed as his 
associates were at the remarkable in- 
crease of tonnage onthe St. Lawrence 
and Niagara. He finds that in the di- 
rect trade, Hamburg and Bremen have 


decidedly the advantage—that in 184) 
we carried less than one-third of our 
exports, and little over one-seventh of 
our imports, and that “ In consequenes 
of our convention of 1827, the number 
of American vessels entering the port 
of Bremen has vastly fallen off; and ip 
some years has been as low as twenty. 
five.” ‘This may be all true, but wha 
had the convention to do with this 
change! It only extended the indirees 
trade ; as it respects the direct trade, 
the treaty merely re-enacted what were 
before the navigation laws of both par- 
ties ; and if these were annulled and 
repealed, we should have no more of 
the carrying than we now have, The 
argument about their buy ing cheap Ves. 
sels amounts to nothing ; for the treaty 
made no alteration. Prior to 1827 they 
did the ls arriving in 
our ports under the Hanseatic fi Lg were 
never refused an entry because they 
were not “ home-built.” We had no 
right to prescribe a navigation law for 
these republics. Mr. Webster well 
knows that the entire commercial free- 


1 yed in these truly “ free cities” 


same, and vess« 





com en} 
and the exemption of their shipping 
. . s 

from taxes, give thema decided advan- 
tage, whi h operate > equally against 
a treaty or not. 


ive their ship-owners an ind- 


us, whether we have 
If we g 

rect bounty of more than three thon- 
sand dollars on every ship of 500 tons, 
to enable them to carry our produce to 
urope cheaper than we can—after we 
have realized the natural result of our 
own folly, it is still greater folly to as- 
cribe it to a treaty, perfectly reciprocal, 
and to attempt to recover these lost 


legislative restric- 


freights by further 
tions, instead of withdrawing our indi- 
rect bounty, by removing the taxes on 
our own shipping. 

But even if this were done, their 
vessels have an advantage which over- 
rules all laws and treaties, in the emi 
gration of Germans tothe United States 
It was this, and not the treaty, which 
in late years gave an impulse to Han- 
seatic navigation. ‘They naturally pre- 
fer crossing the Atlantie with their own 
countrymen. Treaty or no treaty, Ger- 
man emigrants will come in German 
ships—once here, the latter will take 
the back freights, espe cially to Bremen, 
probably the largest entrepot for tobac- 
coin Europe. Nolaw of ours can ever 
deprive them of this natural advantage ; 
all we can do is to moderate the evil by 
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relieving our shipping from its taxes, 


for no restrictions of ours will ever give 
ysone ton additional freight. The only 
consolation we have, is, that our com- 
petitor for freights is not our rival for 
maritime power; and that through the 
enterprise of these free cities our do- 
mestic exports amount to four times as 
much as they did in 1826. Our agri- 
culture is greatly benefited by this 
trade, and this important interest should 
never be sacrificed in an absurd ex- 
eriment to transfer cargoes from for- 
cin to American bottoms by restric- 
tions, When our own laws encourage 
the former and nature gives them an 
advantage, which no law can eounter- 
yail or control, 

Mr. Webster is equally alarmed at 
the progress of the indirect trade. In 
1841 it seems thirty-six Hamburg and 
Bremen vessels entered our ports from 
other countries than their own with 
He vehemently pro- 


id contends for the 


foreign products. 

tests against this, ar 
principle of the old 
England, “that n 
the products of a third nation or carry 
and that nation.” It is a 
little remarkable that a gentleman who 
had just retired from the depa 
State, where are, or ought, to be found, 


o nation shall bring 








hetween us 





the consular returns of our trade be- 
tween foreign nations, should have en- 
li valuable 


? _ - | . 
tirely overlooked our own 


share in the carrying of the products of 
other nations between foreign countries, 
while he enlarges so particularly on the 
urival of Hanseatic vessels in our ports 
from a third nation. lad Mr. Webster 
examined the records of his department, 
if our consuls have done their duty, he 
would have found that for years past a 
greater number of our vessels have en- 
tered Hamburg and Bremen direct from 
West 
America, the East In- 
dies, China, the Mediterranean, and the 
Pacific, and cleared for different parts 
of the world—even the 
coast of America. In the very vear 
prior to the one he refers to—in 1840 
—when only four Hanseatic 
entered the United States from other 
ports than Hamburg and Bremen, forty- 
two of our vessels entered these ports 
direct from Holland, France, Great 
Britain, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, the East Indies 
ané China. And in the year after the 
we he selected—in 1842—when thirty 


ports in Europe, the Indies, 


| | 
Mexico, South 
north-west 


vessels 





navigation law of 


irtment of 
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of their vessels arrived in our ports in- 
directly, thirty-seven of ours arrived 
in theirs from other countries than the 
United States. During the last year 
not twenty-five of their vessels arrived 
in our ports, indireetly, while forty-four 
of ours entered theirs from other coun- 
tries. We have other advantages in 
this trade. Our vessels are larger and 
carry much more valuable cargoes for 
the consumption of Germany, while 
many of theirs, coming indirectly, ar- 
rive in ballast in search of freight or 
with cargoes of little value, such as 
salt, &e. Our imports, annually, into 
the Hanse Towns, from other coun- 
tries, are far more valuable than the 
whole of our exports directly to these 
cities. In this trade between foreign 
countries, we have, and have had for 
many years past, about 300,000 tons 
annually in indirect voyages; that is, 
from some countries the entries exceed 
the clearances about 150,000 tons, and 
with others it is reversed to about the 
same extent. Most of this tonnage is 
employed in supplying Europe with 
foreign products under our reciprocity 
treaties and our navigation act of 1828. 

By annulling our Hanseatic treaty 
and repealing our act of 1828, we 
should not only lose an indirect com- 
merce far more valuable than the whole 
of theirs, direct and indirect, but actu- 
ally give their vessels an additional ad- 
vantage in the directtrade. If,as Mr. 
Webster proposes, no nation shall car- 
ry the products of a third nation, it 
would be very disadvantageous to us. 
Hanseatic vessels bring little except 
the products of Germany through their 
natural channels, the Elbe and the 
Weser, while our vessels carry, besides 
our own products, coffee, tea, sugar, 
dye-woods, Spanish tobacco, spices, 
&e., &e. If, as he tells us, their ves- 
sels now carry nearly all our tobacco, 
and we cannot carry the produce of a 
third nation, what will be left for our 
vessels? Hamburg and Bremen would 
be obliged to send more vessels here 
for our surplus imports of tea, coffee, 
sugar, &c. And this is Mr. Webster’s 
admirable contrivanee to increase our 
tonnage in the directtrade. Under his 
“wise, cautions, and comprehensive 
policy,” as he himself calls it, we 
should surrender what little remains of 
the direct carrying to their vessels, and 
absolutely deprive ourselves of the pri- 
vilege of supplying, directly from other 











countries, a confederation, more popu- 
lous than. the United States, with the 
products of the world. This is indeed 
‘the philosophy of politics.” 

Mr. Webster’s ridicule of the Hanse 
towns is somewhat misplaced. The 
old Congress thought differently in 
1784, when they instructed our Com- 
missioners to forma commercial treaty 
with the “ Imperial City of Hamburg.” 
He, also, wholly mistates the question. 
We do not open all our ports from the 
St. Croix to the Sabine merely to se- 
cure a trade with Hamburg and little 
Bremen with her 50,000 inhabitants. 
We propose to these cities—the factors 
of almost all Germany—to give them, 
with their comparatively limited capi- 
tal, population, and navigation—Ham- 
burg, the largest, owning but 203 ves- 
sels of 
bringing to our ports, all products, and 
from any country, provided they will 
concede to all our maritime cities and 
towns, infinitely superior to them in 
capital, population, and extent of navi- 
gation, the right to enter their ports 
directly from and with 
the four quarters of the globe, for the 
consumption of much the largest pro- 
portion of a population exceeding thir- 
ty millions. 

If, as Mr. Kennedy now proposes, 
we discontinue our Reciprocity ‘Treat- 
ies with Denmark, Sweden, the Hanse 
towns, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
and substitute Mr. Webster’s “true 
principle” for our navigation law, our 
ports must, of necessity, be crowded 
with the vessels of these nations, to 
take what foreign products we might 
not require for our own consumption ; 
as our restrictions would undoubtedly 
be countervailed by them, by the adop- 
tion of his true principle, confining our 
cargoes to our own products and allow- 
ing only the direct voyage. And fur- 
ther, when these restrictions are im- 
posed, the vessels of these 
and of Great Britain would go directly 
to the distant countries in the Americas, 
and Asia, in search of the supplies 
which have been hitherto carried to 
northern and southern Europe in Ame- 
rican bottoms. We should not have a 
ton of this carrying trade, except what 
might be generously conceded to us 
without an equivalent. If Mr. Web- 
ster’s, or Oliver Cromwell’s, commer- 
cial system were universally establish- 
ed, every vestige of the carrying trade 


nations 


all classes—the privilege of 


products of 
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in foreign products, or between fore; 
countries, would be swept from the 
ocean, But after boldly Stating his 
principle and sweeping away this trade, 
with all our commercial laws and treat, 
ies, he suddenly wheels about and pp. 
stores it all with a flourish—“ the Car. 
rying trade or a just part of it must be 
aaa The fisheries of New England 
of the whole Pacific—I may say the 
American fisheries, have spread oye; 
the world ; the hardy men who enter 
these enterprises and follow w them upon 
the western coi ast, from C; pe Horn to 
Norfolk, the coast of Japai me in the Ip. 
dies, in the Red Sea, and whereyer 
they can pursue the 
tion.” 

What would be the astonishment of 
these enterprising traders to Cape 
Horn, Norfolk, Japan, the Indies apd 
the Red Sea, on their return froma 
voyage round the world, with valuable 
cargoes of foreign products, to find 
themselves shut out, by the folly of 
their own government, from the mar- 
kets of Europe’ What would they 
of the sagacity of that statesman, 


ir hazardous yor. 


’ 


think 


who, be two or three small pew. 


ers in the north of Europe, encouraged 
by our own laws, were content with 
lower freights than we are, had 

stricted our own cargoes to the * bome- 


market,” by depriving us of the privi- 
lege of carrying foreign products to 
Germany, Dem mark, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and Aus 

Our American Re strictionists are 
og down 
ipping with taxes, diminishing t the 
‘ ship- owners and the em- 


bold politi clans. After loadis 
hi 





our s] 
profits of our 
ployment of our mariners by restrictions 
in every form—after doing all the mis- 
ssibly could—they boldly 
tables to prove 


chief they pe 
parade their to nnage 
that we are falling in the rear of our 
maritime rivals, and then ascribe the 
result to the mutual removal of tolls 
on ships and restrictions on cargoes 
and voyages! Jut we will dispose of 
all their arguments by an authority 
which Mr. Webster, at Jeast, cannot 
dispute—nothing less than his own Un- 
answerable argument in 1828. In that 
year, when we so unanimously passed 
our last reciprocity né ivigation act, that 
gentleman, then a senator, saw nothing 
alarming in it; but at the same session, 
when the tariff was under discussion, 
he truly told the Senate that “The 
shipping interest of this country Te 
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quires only an open field and a fair 


chance. Everything else it will do 
for itself. But it has not a fair chance 
while it is so severely taxed, in what- 
ever enters into the necessary expenses 
of building and equipment. In this 
respect, its rivals have advantages 
which may in the end prove decisive 
aainst us. I entreat the Senate to 
examine and weigh this subject, and 
not goon, blindly, to unknown conse- 
quences.” Notwithstanding this sol- 
emn warning, Mr. Webster voted for 
that tariff, which contained the heaviest 
duties ever levied in this country on 
the building and equipment of ships— 
and that, too, in opposition to his col- 


league, Mr. Silsbee, and eleven out of 


thirteen of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion. And now, when, according to 
his tonnage tables, we are gathering 


some of the bitter fruit of the tree of 


his own planting, which he assured the 
Senate it would produce, he abandons 
his ground and attempts to hide his 
own sound argument, his prophecy and 
yote, under the parchment of the 
Hanseatic Treaty ! 

The old navigation law of England, 
« admirable in Mr. Webster’s view, 
however applicable to her condition, is 
yotsoto ours. ‘That it has been bene- 
ficial to the British Empire is denied 
by some of her most distinguished 
political economists, who are undoubt- 
edly right, when considered as involv- 


ing only the commercial prosperity of 


the Empire. But it might have been 
justified on other grounds, It was 
wapted to her geographical position 
md her colonial system ; and, although 
itrestricted her general prosperity and 
the trade of other nations, it gave her 
alarger comparative proportion of the 
diminished commerce of the world, 
which enabled her to preserve and ex- 
end her colonies abroad. It was justi- 
lied, too, by the necessity of the case 
of alittle island, ambitious of govern- 
ing the maritime world, and apprehen- 
ave of the fate of other small but as- 
ping powers, which have, in times 
fast, occupied a similar position among 
mations. The design of the old navi- 
gation law of England was, to estab- 
lish immediately, near the continent of 
urope, an entrepot for the products 
of the Americas, Africa, and Asia, and 
the islands abroad, for her own use, 
and the supply of that continent, and 
Wexelude all other nations, as far as 
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practicable, from any participation in 
this distant carrying trade. For the 
same reason she reserved to herself 
exclusively the trade with her colonies. 
This answered very well, while Great 
Britain, through frequent wars, could 
govern the ocean and make maritime 
laws for other nations; but a thirty 
years’ peace has entirely altered her 
relative position and neutralized her 
power. European industry is under- 
mining her manufactures, and we have 
now a maritime world able to protect 
itself; and no nation can prescribe 
navigation laws for all. They are 
compelled to consult, in some degree, 
the mutual interests of nations. Great 
Britain has materially changed her 
policy. She has reformed her colonial 
system, especially as to her American 
possessions north and south of us. 
She has reduced their imposts, multi- 
plied their free ports, and opened a di- 
rect trade between them and foreign 
countries—rendering them commer- 
cially independent. She has reduced 
her imposts at home, and entered into 
treaties for the mutual removal of dis- 
criminating duties and of some restric- 
tions on cargoes and voyages; but in 
all her commercial treaties, the spirit 
of her old navigation law is still per- 
ceptible ; she endeavors to make E:ng- 
land the entrepot for supplying Europe, 
which she effects in some degree, 
through the extent of her navigation 
and colonial possessions, and her geo- 
graphical position. 

Our position is altogether different. 
It is not our policy to bring the pro- 
ducts of the Americas, Asia, and other 
parts of the world, to the United States, 
to be carried thence, especially in for- 
eign bottoms, to Europe ; but to carry 
foreign products from our own ports, 
and in our own vessels, and directly 
between foreign countries. Prior to 
our restrictions in 1807, the largest 
portion of our exports was foreign. 
This carrying trade swelled our ex- 
ports in 1805, ’6 and °7,to 95, 101, and 
$108,000,000, and our imports in the 
same years, to 120, 129, and $138,500,- 
000. In 1807, our domestic exports 
were $46,000,000, foreign, $62,000,- 
000. This was interrupted by our re- 
strictions and war. When peace re- 
turned, it was our policy to resume 
these old channels of trade; not for 
profit only, but to countervail the colo- 
nial system of our maritime rivals, by, 
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commercially, planting our colonies in 
America, Europe, and Asia, through 
reciprocal laws and treaties, adapted to 
our geographical position and the es- 


tablished character of our foreign 
trade. The motives for adopting this 


liberal course were very much strength- 
ened by the independence of the Span- 
ish colonies in America, when the in- 
termediate position of the United 
States rendered it more expedient to 
establish, on this side of the Atlantic, 
entrepdéts for the products of Europe, 
Asia, and both Americas ; from whence 


we could supply the countries south of 


us with European manufactures, and 
northern and southern Europe with the 
products of America and Asia. Under 
such a warehousing system, with the 
most liberal navigation laws and reve- 
nue duties, we should eventually be- 
come, what we are naturally destined 


to be, the centre of the commerce of 


the world; and this is the true and 
only mode of countervailing the com- 
mercial and colonial system of Great 
Britain. We had, therefore, every 
motive to secure the most enlarged in- 
tercourse with every nation in Europe 
and America, willing to treat with us 
on terms of reciprocity. We have 
done so; and we carry any commodity 
to their ports and trade between these 
nations, as freely as their own vessels. 
Though not so valuable as it was dur- 
ing European wars, this trade is still 
important. We cannot now, as for- 
merly, ascertain its extent, as so many 
of our vessels go direct from one for- 
eign country to another, with valuable 
cargoes. Its importance depends 
much upon the fluctuations of markets 
abroad, when, aided by our position and 
enterprise, we anticipate European 
vessels, and secure the largest share 
of the carrying from the islands and 
countries, south of us, directly to Eu- 
rope, under our Reciprocity Treaties— 
thus enlarging the circle of our com- 
merce and countervailing to a consid- 
erable extent, the colonial advantages 
of Great Britain. 

We have also political reasons for 
enlarging our intercourse with nations, 
not our rivals for maritime power, but 
our natural allies in the event of a na- 
val war. Possessing, as we do, a 
larger commercial marine than any of 
the northern nations of Europe—some 
or most of which would probably be al- 
lied with us in such an event—and con- 
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tending, as we have done, not for the 
dominion but the freedom of the seas 
it is obviously our policy, as well 4 
theirs, to unite in a commercial league 
and mutually nationalize our ships for 
all the purposes of foreign commeree, 
We thus strengthen our united com. 
mercial marine, and are better prepar. 
ed to resist the encroachments of either 
or both, the two ambitious powers, stil 
persisting in their attempts to colonize 
the world. Nothing could injure ours 
more, or give a greater impulse to the 
navigation of Great Britain and Franee 
than to restrict our vessels to direct 
voyages, and their cargoes to our own 
produce ; and to annul our Reciprocity 
Treaties and deny ourselves the privi- 
lege of carrying foreign products from 
any country to Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Prussia and Austria, 

But Mr. Webster, though a restrie. 
tionist in navigation, suddenly becomes 
a Free Trade man, at least so far ag to 
arrange with Great Britain for the re. 
ciprocal reduction of imposts on certain 
products. When a maximum daty of 
30 per cent. was proposed in 1830, as 
a general tender to all nations for a re- 
ciprocal measure, the friends of the 
tariff were startled—our manufactures 
were at once to be prostrated. And 
when, in 1833, Mr. Clay proposed his 
Compromise Act, Mr. Webster was 
prompt in denouncing the horizontal 
tariff as destructive to manufactures, 
But however these distinguished gen- 
tlemen may differ occasionally, they 
are sometimes harmonious. Mr. Web- 
ster’s motives for proposing reciprocity 
in 1843, were precisely the same as 
Mr. Clay's when he introduced the 
Compromise Act in 1833. This dis- 
tinguished candidate for the Presidency, 
during his southern tour, has been ap- 
plauded by his friends for his patriotism 
on that occasion; and some of them 
have expressed their gratitude in warm 
terms. We shall endeavor to show the 
nature and extent of the obligations of 
the South. When the compromise 
was under discussion, Mr. Clay said— 
“Mr. President, I want to be perfectly 
understood as to the motives which 
have prompted me to offer this measure. 
I repeat what I said on the introduction 
of it, that they are, first, to preserve 
the manufacturing interest, and, second- 
ly, to quict the country. I believe the 
American sys:em to be in the greatest 
danger ; and I believe it can be placed 
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ona better and safer foundation at this 
session than at the next. ” 

This short extract contains the es- 
sence of Mr. Clay’s American System, 
and an honest definition of its patriot- 
ism—" first, to preserve the manufac- 
turing interest, and secondly, to quiet 
the country.” Mr. Clay did not at- 
tempt to disguise his motives—the 
tariff was the primary consideration— 
he had “cherished it with parental 
fondness,” his “ affection was undimin- 
ished,” he “believed it to be in the 
greatest danger,” and he came forward 
9 save, as he termed it, “this child 
from the hands of the Philistines who 
would strangle it.” Still he very com- 
nlacently received the title of * Ilustri- 
ous Pacificator,” and stood pledged by 
every honorable consideration which 
could bind a public man, to save the 
compromise, aS a measure of peace, 
usion and justice. In 1542, however, 
just as its most Important provisions 
were finally consummated, his friends 
suddenly repeal it and substitute a tariff 
wih every obnoxious contrivance to 
defraud consumers and to increase the 
tax of every man in a ratio to his pov- 
qty; a tariff levying, generally, the 
highest duties ever imposed in this 
country when calculated on the actual 
wst, Since 1828 and 1832, prices 
have fallen considerably, and by restor- 
ing specific duties and fictitious and 
witrary valuations, the rates ad valo- 
rem are, on the whole, higher than 
udder the tariffs of these years. DBe- 
aides, owing to the appreciation of our 
currency and our restrictions on trade, 
irequires, on an average, 50 per cent. 
more of agricultural produce to pay our 
taxes than it did in 1828 or 1832, 
which is equivalent to an addition of 
me-third to the amount of the duties 
imposed by the act of 1842. All this 
#done without an effort on the part of 
Mr. Clay to save even the principle of 
ite Compromise. He is satisfied with 
ihe new tariff. He writes to his friend 
at the duties are generally “ lower 
than those in the act of 1832,” showing 
tehad examined the act of 1842; and 
yethe says he had “ not the means of 
judging if there be any excesses or de- 
lets in it,” but he thinks “ the provi- 
sons, in the main, ate wise and 
proper!” Thus ends Mr. Clay’s cele- 

Compromise Act—the stratagem 
of1833 to save the American System 
fom the hands of the Philistines.” 
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Who will hereafter doubt that gentle- 
man’s sincerity, when he assures them 
that his “ first object is to preserve the 
manufacturing interest?” And how 
unreasonable and unjust it is to expect 
this distinguished statesman to lament 
the fate of his Compromise, when the 
substitute crowns his patriotic labors 
for almost thirty years, and accom- 
plishes a favorite object of his disinter- 
ested and lofty ambition—the duties on 
hemp and cotton bagging are restored ! 

Such was precisely the object of Mr. 
Webster’s reciprocity proposition in 
1843—a mere stratagem to save this 
precious bantling of 1842 from the 
hands of the Philistines in Congress. 
We are happy to find that the Philis- 
tines are at work, and we hope they 
will act promptly. The country is 
tired of hearing from session to session 
the same stale arguments to prove that 
taxation cheapens production, and that 
the home market is more valuable than 
the home and foreign markets besides. 
It will probably require another thirty 
years, should peace continue so long, 
to enable the profound statesmen of Mr. 
Clay’s school to solve their own prob- 
lem—to understand how it is, that al- 
though we have increased our taxes for 
sO many years, prices have continued 
to fall: and that the latter is not the 
consequence of the former, but has oc- 
curred in defiance of all their taxes and 
restrictions. ‘The prices of manufac- 
tures are not regulated by tariffs, but 
by the industry of nations, especially 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Switzerland. Thirty years of peace- 
ful industry has produced astonishing 
results in substituting machinery for 
manual labor, immensely increasing the 
supply of, and cheapening raw mate- 
rials in Europe and America, and pro- 
ducing so considerable a decrease, that 
some important manufactures have fall- 
en to less than one-fourth their prices 
in 1815. While the world’s genius 
and industry, protected by peace, have 
been thus cheapening the products of 
nations, Mr. Clay and his partisans 
have been equally industrious in manu- 
facturing tariffs; and at every return- 
ing Presidential election, these wise 
gentlemen point to their sagacious re- 
strictions and triumphantly exclaim— 
“Behold how taxation cheapens pro- 
duction!” How happy is England 
with her American system of univer- 
sal taxation, giving to the poor abundant 
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and cheap supplies—especially of corn ! 
Had prices remained stationary, our re- 
strictions would have prohibited a con- 
siderable portion of our imports ; but the 
manufacturing industry of [urope and 
our culture of cotton, have triumphed 
over the follies of legislation and nulli- 
fied our tariffs as fast as we could 
frame them—as we have just witnessed 
in the first quarter of the present year 
—thus solving that mysterious problem 
of the American system, that taxation 
cheapens production. 

During the same period these patri- 
otic gentlemen have been quite as 
busily employed in providing us a home 
market for our surplus agricultural 
products ; and laboring to convince us 
of an equally clear proposition, that a 
home market exclusively, would eventu- 
ally consume more of our produce than 
the same market together with the 
markets of other nations. Mr. Clay 
has talked so eloquently about this 
legislative home market, that he has 
converted some of his most distinguish- 
ed opponents, none of whom surpasses 
that young scholar in the school of re- 
strictions, Mr. Webster. When among 
our Genesee farmers, this gentleman 
was very eloquent in laying down more 
“true principles” in relation to the du- 
ties of government and the objects of a 
tariff. He told them that “if individ- 
nals cannot open for themselves a mar- 
ket, government must do it for them” — 
that “it is the duty of Government, to 
a considerable extent, to take care that 
there should be a demand for agricul- 
tural products,” and that it was “a 
misnomer to talk about the protection 
of manufactures ; that is not the thing 
we want or need: it isthe Protection 
OF THE AGRICULTURE OF THE CovuN- 
Try! It is a furnishing to the surplus 
productions of that agriculture a mar- 
ket, a near market, a home market, a 
large market!” “A market, a near 
market, a home market, and a large 
market” of “consumers with open 
mouths and unclad bodies.” If they 
come in that condition, and don’t con- 
sume all our surplus products, it won't 
be Mr. Webster’s fault. It is now al- 
most thirty years since Mr. Clay has 
been promising us this home market, if 
we would but bear an additional dose 
of his taxation every few years, and 
how admirably has he succeeded in his 
experiment in the great theatre of 


manufacturing wealth in the East? Jy 
1840, the whole manufacturing popula. 
tion of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
Connecticut, was but 134,739—the "y 
crease in the previous twenty years 
had been 77,283, and from the tariff jy 
1816 to the present time, it probably 
does not exceed 100,000. All the pro. 
tected classes in the Union are esti. 
mated at about one-eleventh of oy 
population. In the meantime, what 
has agriculture been doing in spite of 
all Mr. Clay’s efforts to convert our 
young farmers into mapufacturers? 
Our population, chiefly agricultural, 
has increased from eight and a half to 
more than twenty millions, and we 
have added eight new States to the 
Union, and three Territories are ready 
for admission. Our agriculture js 
spreading in every direction, not only 
by counties but by States, while popu- 
lation in our manufacturing regions js 
almost stationary—the obvious result 
of settling a vast and rich wilderness 
with farmers, through annual emi- 
gration from the East. Although ag- 
riculture must thus outgrow this legis- 
lative home market, till our unexplored 
forests on our north-western, western 
and south-western borders, are convert- 
ed into fields and pastures, we must go 
on taxing ourselves for generations to 
come, to increase the profits of a small 
portion of our wealthy men and their 
posterity. Strip this American system 
of all its sophistries, and what is it, but 
a fraudulent partnership between a por- 
tion of our politicians and capitalists, to 
secure offices for the one and dividends 
for the other, by violating the con- 
stitution of States, confederated for 
common defence and free commerce, 
and plundering all classes but the pro- 
tected favorites of government! Ina 
Republic this cannot be tolerated for 
ever. We must have something more 
than the mere forms of liberty—Con- 
gress cannot create a permanent body 
of internal tax-gatherers under the 
contemptible pretexts that taxation 
cheapens production, and that our 
manufacturers will furnish a home mat- 
ket for the surplus products of nine- 
and-twenty States and Territories, ¢ 
sentially agricultural and _inereasing 
with astonishing rapidity. Legislation 
cannot provide a home market for the 
productions of a new and rich country, 
naturally destined to supply the old 
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world, from its comparatively unwork- 
ed and inexhaustible mineral! and agri- 
caltural resources. — 

Permanent restrictions 
commerce are incompatible with our 
confederated form of government. Had 
got European industry and our own 
exports nullified ours, the whole system 
would have been long since abolished. 
Were an army and navy added to our 
revenue service, prohtbitor y 
could never be permanently enforced. 
The powerful and growing West will 


bound in such 


on foreign 


duties 


not allow itself to be 
iegislative vassalage 


to our capitalists 


in any quarter of the Union. states, 
whose products for exportat ion ill 
soon reach a hundred million of dollars, 
will not sufler their m rkets abroad to 


he restricted or closed by our own laws. 
The Constitution } 


rohibits our taxing 


exports; and restrictions on imports, 
which have the same etfect, will not 


! 
long be respected where our surplus 


products are rapidly increasing. An 
attempt thus indirectly to violate our 


Constitution, by enforcing such laws, 
would disclose the imbec lity of our 
revenue system, and produce another 
compromising stratagem to save the 
remnant of a system founded in injustice 
md nourished by cupidity. None but 
arevenue tariff can remain the perma- 
nent law of a confederacy ; and no other 
should be desired by skilful mannfac- 
wrers. Their best protection is a sound 
aurrency, not liable to sudden, frequent 
ind violent expansions, and a revenue 
wif, giving stability to every branch 
industry and prosperity to consumers. 
High duties partially shut out manufac- 
tures for a time, as ours did, like an 
embargo, in 1843, reducing our imports 
of dutiable products nearly twenty-one 
nillions below similar imports in 1842 ; 
md then, as in the first quarter of the 
present year, they rush like a torrent 
wer our restrictive barriers, producing 
convulsive fluctuations, very embarrass- 
ing to the skilful, and ruinous to the 
speculative, manufacturer. 

Our federal revenue system, though 
© long acquiesced in, is extremely 
wjust to our agricultural and other 
‘osuming interests. If our duties 
were levied exclusively on articles not 
produced in the United States, the tax 
vould fall on all classes, and the whole 
‘venue would go into the public trea- 
ary; but under our system, when, as 
i 1842, we levy duties on sixty-two 
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millions of foreign products similar to 
our own, we also impose indirect taxes 
on more than one hundred and fifty 
millions produced or manufactured at 
home. Supposing these taxes to aver- 
age 30 per cent., $18,600,000 would 
go into the treasury, and $45,000,000 
annually to increase the profits of a 
very limited number of our capitalists ; 
a pretty formidable process of making 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer ; 
and readily accounting for the immense 
wealth of our Hastern capitalists, and 
the rapid growth of our Lowells. 

It is absurd to tell us this indirect 
internal tax not levied upon con- 
sumption, and to refer to temporary 
fluctuations and falling prices, in the 
face of constant importations from 1789 
to the present day. It is obvious that 
this could not have occurred for more 
than half a century, if prices were not 
lower abroad than at home to the extent 
of our duties and a moderate profit be- 
sides. If no duties existed, foreign 
manufactures would be, from year to 
year, nearly as low in the United States 
as in Kurope. Let the prices be high 
or low, they would be lower still with- 
out duties. We have been paying, and 
shall continue to pay, this enormous 
internal tax to our privileged classes, 
till foreign prodacts are as cheap in the 
United States as they are abroad—till 
prices are regulated by internal compe- 
tition, and not by the industry of other 
nations—in short, till we become ex- 
porters instead of importers. rom 
the rapid increase of our population and 
of our exports, there is no prospect of 
any diminution in our imports of dutia- 
ble merchandize. ‘These will goon as 


18 


they have done for more than half a 
century, showing a falling off in some, 
and an increase in others ; and proving 
most clearly, that this federal system 
of indirect taxation, for the benefit of 
government favorites, is perpetual. 
One would suppose that the complaint 
against it, even in its most moderated 
form, would come from our planters, 
farmers, and ali who consume foreign 
products, and are not collectors of this 
internal tax. But if, through an excess 
of liberality, they are willing to submit 
to a measure so unequal, unjust, and 
oppressive, we should suppose our 
capitalists, instead of demanding high 
taxes, with a bold and rapacious cupid- 
ity, would not only be satisfied with a 
revenue tariff, but grateful to the Ame- 
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rican people for their annual heavy and 
disinterested sacrifices. These fre- 
quent and clamorous demands for high 
taxes may ultimately rouse popular in- 
dignation, and overthrow a system so 
obviously unjust. Should our agricul- 
tural interest ever be provoked, these 
heavy incidental taxes will be speedily 
abolished, and the whole revenue col- 
lected on articles not similar to our own 
products, making the manufacturers, as 
well as all other classes, bear their just 
share of federal taxation, from which 
they are now virtually exempt. We 
admonish them to take the bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means ; for it is infinitely more favora- 
ble to them than they had any reason 
to anticipate. It is not in all respects 
such a revenue bill as we would desire ; 
but the main point at this time is to 
give it a form to secure its passage. 
A tariff, especially for a confederacy of 
sovereign states, should be brief, sim- 
ple,and uniform. Ifit regards different 
branches of industry in different sec- 
tions of the Union, the same measure 
of justice should be extended to every 
member of the confederacy—the rat 
should be uniform, rejecting all dis- 
eriminations and all such speculative 
legislation. ‘The only departure from 
an equal rule, should be, under our in- 
stitutions especially, favorable to the 
mass of the people: the hand of gov- 
ernment should fall as lightly as possi- 
ble on the laboring classes; for they 
are not only the largest contributors to 
our national wealth, but on their pros- 
perity and self-dependence our free 
government rests. Whenever our re- 
venue can afford it, our taxes on the 
absolute necessaries of life should be 
abolished. In the actual condition of 
our finances, and with the various 
opinions existing in Congress, the 
Ways and Means have reported a bill 
generally satisfactory, which we hope 
will become a law, and, for a time at 
least, relieve every branch of industry 
from the fluctuating fortunes of party. 
But other measures are indispensable 
to place our navigation on an equal 
footing with its rivals. Influenced by 
the fallacious and pernicious doctrines 
of the American System, we have mis- 
taken the duties of government, and 
instead of attending to our national 
concerns, we have been looking only 
to the interests of a few prominent men 
in our congressional districts. While 
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we have been thus busily employed ip 
imposing taxes for their benefit, we 
have wholly abandoned our commereia) 
marine, and never examined, in order 
to comprehend, the maritime poliey of 
Great Britain. The contrast in the 
legislation of the two countries, singe 
the war, is discreditable to our gover. 
ment. Had Parliament framed op 
laws as well as their own, they could 
not have been better devised to injure 
ours and encourage British navigation, 
Her policy has been liberal; ours, re. 
striclive. She has generally substituted 
revenue for protective or prohibitory 
duties, and reduced her imposts to jg. 
crease foreign we have 
invented new contrivances and imposed 
excessive rates to diminish ours. She 
has her warehousing system at home 
and in her colonies, for foreign prodaets 


commerce ; 


free of duty, to encourage the carrying 
trade; we, on the contrary, haye re. 
pealed all our laws which were formerly 
equivalent to a warehousing system, 
These allowed foreign products to re- 
main in the public stores for nine 
months, and special warehousing fora 
longer period, credits on duties, the 
whole drawback, and the privilege of 
debenture for three years. We have 
repealed these laws, without providing 
any substitute ; and more effectually to 
transfer our carrying trade to British 
bottoms, we exact cash duties on all 
products imported for exportation, and 
by the tariff of 1842, tax this transit 
trade—seven-eighths of which is our 
own—by withholding 23 per cent. of 
the duty, when exported, besides the 
loss of interest on the duty. It is pro- 
per to require cash duties; but we 
could not impose a heavier restriction 
on all foreign commerce than to exact 
cash duties without the privilege of 
warehousing. The duties should be 
payable only when the merehandize is 
taken out for consumption ; all other 
should remain till exported, and free 
from duty, as in other countries. 

In Great Britain, the materials for 
her shipping are generally her own, and 
on those of foreign origin the duties 
have been reduced :—hemp, whieh by 
the tariff of 1819 was taxed 9$d. per 
ewt., pays now, under the act of 1834, 
only a penny; while we have, since the 
war of 1812, been constantly levying 
taxes, without any regard whatever W0 
the prosperity of our shipping interest. 
We have statements of most respects 
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ble ship- owners of New York and Bos- 
ton, of the duties paid on the materials 
for eleven vessels, measuring 7487 
tons, amounting to $45,987.49, or a 
jittleover $6.14 perton. How unequal 
is this contest, when by our ow n laws 
we give on every packet ship of 1000 
tons an indirect bounty of more than 
$6000 to our competitors, and collect 
on our whole tonnage a tax of about 
twelve millions ef dollars, every six 
years, to encourage foreign shipping 
and d discourage our OW n! 

The British government has opened 
the channel of the St. Sanaa e—con- 
trary, it seems, latterly, to the wish of 
the colonists, to enlarge the trade be- 
tween our frontier States and Great 
Britain, to secure a larger share ef the 
carrying of our own produce ; we, on 
the contrary interdict the 
our Atlantic 
fusing to allow drawbacks 
1 


agen 


trade between 
perts and Canada, by re- 
on that tron- 
tier, and actually ourselves the 
privilege of impe 
Canada with dutiable products. When 
there was a duty on teas, our packet- 
ships were frequently loaded with them 
for Liverpool, to obtain the drawback, 
from whence they were shipped to 
Quebec for the consumption of Canada ; 
now, being free from duty, we sent 
30,000 chests last year direct to that 
province. Our merchants are still 
sending dutiable products by the same 


tine and supplying 


cirenitous route for the Canadians, the 
direct trade being pro 
laws! In short, 

us, north and south, 
than we are in commerce and taxation ; 
opens in them free warehousing ports ; 
own corn-laws by im- 


hibited by our own 
eat Britain flanks 
with colonies fre 


even evades her 
porting our grain as Canadian, and re- 
laxes her colonial system to enlarge 
her navigation and injure ours; while 
we adopt no measure to countervail her 
policy, but hamper ourselves with the 
harness of Mr. Clay's American Sys- 
tem, and aid Great Britain in every 
way to undermine our commercial ma- 


me. Such are some of the conse- 
quences of legislating for capitalists, 


and not for our country. 

Had Great Britain, during the last 
thirty years, levied, as we have done, 
more than thirty millions of dollars on 
her shipping, she would have seriously 
impaired her maritime power. Nothing 
has saved ours but our vast resources, 
€Xtensive marine frontier, and geogra- 
phieal position. ‘The skill of our ship- 
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wrights,the enterprise of our merchants, 
the activity of our mariners, and our 
fast-sailing ships, with steady and in- 
creasing employment from the culture 
of cotton; an immense coasting trade, 
aod commercial expeditions to the re- 
motest regions of the globe, all com- 
bined, have enabled our navigation to 
struggle for years—fortunately for our 
national safety—with a giant’s strength, 
against the withering restrictions of 
Adams, Clay, and Webster. 
What absurdities have we been led inte 
by their American System ef annual 
legislation to enlarge the prefits of our 
political friends! Look at our laws 
relating to national defence. We grant 
allowances to our fisheries near the 
coast of about a quarter of a million 
annually, as a marine nursery, and at 
the same time tax every whale-ship, 
when prepared for athree years’ voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean, between six and 
seven thousand dollars! We expend 
millions on our Army, Navy, Military 
Academy, arming eur militia, fortifica- 
tions, arsenals and armories, and ia 
accumulating materials fer a navy— 
while we strike at the foundation of 
that navy and give an indirect bounty 
to its rivals, by levying a tax ef about 
two milhons annually on the building, 
equipment, and annual repairs and re- 
fitting of eur shipping, besides devising 
every restriction te diminish the profits 
and employments ef our mariners. 

IS aS essen- 


Messrs. 


Qur commercial marine 
tial a part of our system of defence as 
our Army or Navy; and although we 
would net encourage it by bounties, we 
would not, on the contrary, discourage 
our ewn, by levying taxes on it for the 
benefit of foreign shipping. Such was 
net the policy of our statesmen under 
the administration of Gen. Washington 
The Report of Mr. Jefferson 1791, 
was the origin of our allowance of the 
drawback of f duty to the fisheries, to 
place them on s more equal footing 
with their riva’s, and to encourage the 
growth of a marine nursery: that Re- 
port contemplated a similar drawback 
to our Whale fishery. These wise 
statesmen knew that our main depend- 
ence in war would be on our mercantile 
marine, without which our Navy and 
its oflicers would be utterly useless 
and, believing it a national concern, 
they were unwilling to burthen our 
fisheries even with the very moderate 
taxes of thatday. ‘I‘hese were nothing 
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im comparison with our present heavy 
duties on every material necessary in 
building or equipping our shipping ; 
were it exempt from these, we should 


soon outstrip the maritime power of 


Great Britain. No wise statesman 
will disregard or postpone this question ; 
for he knows that peace is not eternal, 
and that a maritime war, when it does 
come, will be terrible, involving, as it 


may if it continues Jong, the fate of 


British dominion abroad. No two gov- 
ernments will more cautiously avoid 
war than those of Great Britain and the 
United States; for they are baund by 
the most valuable and strongest com- 
mercial ties: and both know it would 
lead to a general war, bloody and de- 
structive to most maritime nations. 
But it may occur in spite of every effort 
to avert it. It may not depend on the 
British government, but on the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. What their tra- 
ders can do, we know by the savage 
wars between the Hudson's Bay and 
Northwest Companies, prior to their 
anion. 

We should, at least, be better pre- 


Eanes. 
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pared for any event, by giving og 
shipping an equal chance with its rivals 
To do that, we should allow a dray. 
back of the duties on the materials ugeq 
in the building and equipment of ships; 


cease tampering with the channels of 


our foreign trade; substitute revenye 
for protective duties ; open eur ports, 
free of duty, for the warehousing of 
foreign produets for exportation ; repeal 
the 24 per cent. tax on the carrying 
trade; establish free trade: be tween our 
Atlantic ports and Canada and New 
Brunswick ; negotiate reciproeity trea. 
ties with every nation willing to trea 
with us, and extend the principle, 
wherever we can, to reeiprocal imports 
at moderate revenue duties. When 
these made—when we 
bre ak the ot Mr. Clay's 
American System, and found our com. 
mercial prospe rity and power on the 
broad basis of universal liberty in every 
branch of trade and industry, we shall 
speedily reach that high nation ul destiny 
to which our country is naturally tend. 
ing, in spite of all our legislative follies 
and restrictions for nearly thirty years 
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shack!es 


LINES, ON ONE WHO DIED IN A FOREIGN LAND 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Tov wert far away from thy native land, 
From thy mother’s eye, and thy kind friend’s care, 
"Fhou wert borne to thy grave by a stranger’s hand, 
Alas! we who loved thee should have been there- 


A thought of thy far mountain-home came o’er 
Thy sorrowing mind, in that bitter day, 

Of the tall waving trees by thy mother’s door,— 
That mother who loved thee was far away. 


Strange faces were those that gazed on thee then ; 
And where the beloved who nurtured thy youth? 
Their sweet gentle smiles thou shouldst ne’er see again, 
That beam of zffection, that kind heart of truth. 


The lake in the valley, the wild craggy steep, 
The rush of the river, the free mountain wind, 
Sped hurrying to thee across the far deep, 
While each hope of thy boyhood was thronging thy mind- 


Like the trance of the sleeper, ‘twas shivered in twain, 
Death’s hand lay upon thee, his breath on thy brow ; 
But thy heart was still throbbing beyond the blue main, 


Where the tears of the mourner are shed for thee now. 


: 
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THE YLLE CUTT MANTELL; 


& ROMAUNT OF THE TYME OF GUD KYNGE ARTRUEL 
Done into modern English from an authentic version. 


Ir fell, upon a Pertecest, 

Of which the date has long beer lost, 
That Arthur, the gentle and the bold, 
Summoned his vassals all, to hold 
‘The gayest court that e’er was known 
Since he ascended England's throne 


Nor was such ever seen again; 

for at the call oftheir suzerain, 

Irom east 2nd west, from south and nortk, 
The bravest andthe best wert forth. 
Counts and earls, and dukes and kings, 
Barons and sguires and underlings, 
Warriors heralded by fame, 

And minstrels, to the revels came. 


And with him every loyal knight 
The ladye of his love must bring, 

Whose eolors graced him in the fight, ‘ 
Whose praises he was beund to sing. 

For in the d: Lys of chivalry 

Each cavalier had his amie, 

His arm her shield, his heart her throne, 

He lived and leved and fought for her alore. 


The gentle king with jey beheld 
Tow every hour the numbers swelled. 
The shrill trump rang upon his ears, 

Mingled with the armor’s clang, 

As from his steed each rider sprang ; 
The air with banners and pennoned speare 
Was gay; the sun so brightly shene 

in polishe ed shield and morion, 

On bureished geld and precious store, 
That its reflected radiance 
Wearied the dim and dazzled glance; 
And with her:train each noble dame 
On jennet and gentle palfrey came ; 


anc sea Sta 


! Till of the valiant and the feir 

4 

. reod!y company, I weer, was there. 

| ; 

: It was as if throughout the world 
Beauty’e banner had been unfurled, 


And her most peerless yotaries, 
At her command, 
From every land, 
Fiad come to celebrate her mysteries. 
Maids weresthere whose joyous glance 
Was lit beneath the sur of France ; 
i Some whese melancholy smiles 
‘Told of Grecia’s captive isles ; 
Some from Cambria’s wilds might be, 
Some from classic lralie. 
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There were those dark eyes whose flashes, 
Are softened by long silken lashes ; 
And those blue eyes, so sad and deep, 
Which look as they were made to weep, 
And eyes of sober, tender grey, 
And eyes that ever seemed at play, 
And eyes that took you by surprise, 
And eyes that now were bent on earth, 
Now sparkled with malicious mirth,— 
In short, there were all kinds but ‘evil eyes.” 


There were all kinds of ladyes, too, 
Fair and false ones not a few. 
Some were young and some were old, 
Some were shy and some were bold, 
Some were gentle, some were wild, 
Some were haughty, some were mild, 
Some were graceful as the fawn, 
Some were haggard and care-worn, 
Some were bads about to blow, 
Some were wreaths of new-fall’n snow, 
Some were alarmed and some alarming, 
Some shrank from notice, and some sought it,— 
Variety is always charming, 
At least, so-men have always thought it. 


Wassail and wine in the palace halls ! 
Mirth and musie within its walls! 
Let the echoing Inugh resound, 
And merriest measures beat the ground ! 
Minstrel, tune to joy thy lyre! 
Maiden, don thy best attire ! 
Wreathe with flowers and with pearls 
Youthful brews and clustering curls ; 
Let your robes be all of white, 
Your lips all smiles, your eyes all light ! 
And he that here wears look of wo, 
Arthur of England will deem his foe !”’ 
How lightly danced each fair one’s heart 
As to the well-loved task she flew, 
And strove with many a curious art, 
To give her cheek a fresher hue ; 
To borrow from the rose its dyes, 
From many a flower its fragrant sighs 
‘To range the mantle’s draperies, 
Until its graceful folds displayed 
The beauty they appeared to shade ; 
In braid and ringlet to confine 
The flowing tresses’ wavy line, 
And clasp with glittering gold and gem 


Che form that had no need of them. 


[I cannot well describe in rhyme, 
The female toilet of that time ; 

I do not know how trains were carried, 
How single ladies dressed, or married : 
If caps were proper at a ball, 

Or even if caps were worn at all ; 

If robes were made of crape or tulle, 
if skirts were narrow, gored, or full. 
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Perhaps, without consulting grace, 
The hair was scraped back from the face, 
While on the head a mountain rose, 
Crowned, like Mont Blane, with endless snows ; 
It may be that the locks were shorn ; 
It may be that the lofty puff, 
The stomacher, the rising ruff, 
The boddice er the veil, were worn. 
Perhaps mantillas were the passion, 
Or féronieres were just ia fashion, — 
I will not, because I cannot, tell,— 
(An omissien for which, as a daughter of Eve 
Myself, f very profoundly grieve)— 
But this one thing I wot full well : 
Chat every ladye there was dressed 
In what she thought became her best. 


ich joy has its attendant woes ; 
Chere lurks a thern ‘neath every rose, 

To pierce unwary fingers ; ; 
In life’s mest sparkling blu sh of wine, 
Mid the sweet geblet’s sunniest shine, 

Some bitter drop still lingers ; 
Pride is oft ceupled with disgrace,— 
id so, alack! it happened in this case ! 
‘There was a wicked little fairy 

Whom the goed king had not invited, 

And who thereby felt sadly slighted. 
She was wily and she was wary, 
She was wrinkled and cross and thin, 
oul without and fouler within z 

‘he fairy of a nursery tale, 
Whose mention hushes the infant’s wat; 
Not much larger than a shrimp, 
‘The very essence of an imp. 
She was jealous of the queen, 

And eke ef Launcelot, who had been 
ler lover, when in fair disguise 
She had arisen before his eyes. 
Ginevra! well for thee at least, 
If thou hadst asked her to thy feast, 
for then, perhaps, this honeye d ch: lice 
{fad not been poisoned by her malice‘ 





The gentlemen were all assembled, 
Clad in silk and jewels sheen ; 
And the illumined hall resembled 
In splendor some enchanted scene. 

The King was seated on his throne, 

While in their tiriag-rooms, alone, 

Che damozels impatient wait 

Che welcome summons to the fete. 


But, hark! at the palace gate a knock! 
And then the turning of the lock 

Is heard. ‘The blow was quick and hard, 
And soon the portal is unbarred. 

I'he door of state is open flung, 

And lo, appears a knight as young, 

Of form as noble, brow as fair, 

As any already seated there. 

I ween he was full gaily dressed, 
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Bright jewels glittered in his crest ; 

His velvet cap and falling plume 

Shaded a cheek whose peach-like bloom 
With the most blushing maiden’s vied. 

A slender sword hung at his side, 

While over his graceful shoulders rolled 
His hair in waves of paly gold. 

Who could have dreamed that he was sent 
To be of ill the instrument ' 


Beneath one arm a case he bore, 

Of velvet richly broidered o'er, 

Crimson deep with golden bars, 

Wrought in flow’rets and in stars. 

This at the monarch’s feet he laid, 

And bending low before him pray ed 

The royal ear for his request. 

A motion of the hand expressed 

The King’s approval :—** Speak, my son ; 
What wouldst thou, or what hast thou done * 





In honeyed tones and accents sweet 

Did the fair youth his charge repeat : 
“ The loveliest lady in this isle, | 
One who has oft received your smile, 

By me, her loyal knight and true, 

Doth her petition make to you. 

Ah, sire! did you but know how fair 

My ladye is, you'd grant her prayer!” 


The noble Arthur shook his head, 
And paused awhile—then smiling said : 
“Fair youth, L something might complair 
That I should be com pe lled to grant 
The prayer of f enknow n suppliant 
Yet nn shall say that in my reign, 
And the reign of gentle chivalrie, 
A maiden aught shou ld ask in vain, 
So as she wills it let it be! 
But, pray you, bear your ladye word, 
Her boon was given ere ’t was heard, 
Here, in the presence of my peers,— 
You're witness to the ¢ ledge, messires 


’ 


had 


The knight the coffer’s clasp undid, 

And drew from beneath its silken lid 

A robe, which he with care displayed, 

The fairest robe that e’er was made. 

tts like had never been seen before, 

Its like will never be looked en more 

"Mid all her sumptuous garbs the queen 

Elad naught so beautiful, b ween; 

For the fairy Morgue had made it so, 

And had woven it all from top te toe ; 

Nor stitch had it nor slope nor seam, 
And none could tell its shape or hus 

“T'was like the tracery of a dream 
Or those fleecy clouds the sun shines throug 
When the summer sky is bright and blue . 


“My noble ladye greeting sends, i 
Ani this rich garment, to her friends; 
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And asks that in Ginevra’s court 

‘The queen and ladies every one, 

Will they, nill they, shall try it on; 

And she for whom ’tis not too short, 

And not too long, and not too wide, 
She whom it shall exactly fit, 

Be she wife or widow, maid or bride, 
Will graciously please accept of it.” 


These words somewhat alarmed the king, 

Who saw that in this simple thing 

More than met the eye was meant, 

And that some deep design was blent 

With one which so innocuous seemed. 

The fairy Morgue, he almost deemed, 

With her attendant imps lay hid 

Beneath the velvet coiler lid. 

He wished he had lost his witless head 

tre the rash promise had been made ! 

He might at least have seen the dress— 

Who ever heard of such hastiness! 

In vain he sighed, and in vain he frowned, 
He could not solve the mystery ; 

But his royal and knightly faith was bound, 
And he would not break his pledge—not he! 

So he craved the queen and the ladies all 

To hasten to the banquet hall. 


They came, for once obedient, 

But, ah! had they known with what intent 
The king had sent for them, not one 

Had to the royal presence gone ; 

For this strange garment could reveal 

All that the faithless might conceal ; 

None but the true in heart could wear it— 
What wonder then that few would dare it ? 


First came the queen, whose stately charms 
Had ripened gloriously to their full ; 
"Tis known how her beauty’s magic rule 

Commanded hearts and eyes and arms. 

Launcelot of course was at her side, 

Launcelot who for her had died. 

Slowly she walked, while all around, 

In joyous troop, with flowers crowned, 

Came her maidens with her, like laughing e 

Like living flowers they seemed themselves ; 

Or like the stars in a night of June, 

Stealing torth 
From the dusky north, 
To pay their happy homage to the moon. 


lves; 


‘Ginevra‘’! a fair dame has sent 


This mantle, with the kind intent 
That she whom it becometh best 
Shall wear it,—such 1s her request. 
To you of course belongs the right 
To try it first.” With quick delight 
The queen the splendid garment took, 
And its transparent tissue shook 
Around her, with majestic grace,-— 


eis 
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But she saw a smile on every face, 
Which the best courtiers could not hide, 
Though they bit their lips till they almost cried, 
As Ginevra the magic ordeal tried. 
*T'was a world too long, and would not fit, 
Though she did her best to manage it. 
it clung too closely to her vest, 

Beneath her feet the drapery trailed ; 
She never had been so badly dressed ; 

Her color rose, and her proud eye quailed 
*Neath the ill veiled sarcasm in the gaze 
Of those once foremost in her praise. 
Then first the truth she understood, 

As the stranger youth had already told it 

To the knights there gathered to behold it. 
But curbing well her angry mood, 
Though the fairy’s work in her heart she cursed, 
And only wished she had known it erst, 
She flashed a proud smile around the ring, 
And took her seat beside the King. 





The youth meanwhile, malicious sprite ! 
Could scarce disse mble his delight 
At poor Ginevra’s sore vexation, 
And the good Arthur's indignation. 
He laughed a moment in his sleeve, 
Then spoke :—*“ Fair sovereign, much I grieve 
My lady’s gift suits not your pleasure, 
And may not grace a form so fair,— 
She should have taken your beauteous measure,— 
But surely some one here can wear 
My robe,—yon fair-haired maid is loyal, 
Perh: ips, although she be not royal, 
It will become her we ll,—if not, 
Pass it on 
To the nearest one ; 
The promise must not be forgot.” 


Through all the ranks the word had passed, 
But every one shrank back aghast ; 

Every lady’s courage failed, : 
Each cheek in sad foreboding paled ; . 
Not one of al] that trembling crowd 

But would almost rather have donned her shroud, 
Than venture the magic mantle’s trial— 

Alas! the knight would list to no denial! 


Young Caradois stood at the side 
Of Ella, his affianced bride. | 
Faultless was she in form and feature, . 
Eye never looked on a fairer creature. 

Her lover deemed he well might trust 

That cloudless face and brow august, 

Statue-like, save that lips of marble 

Have never so been heard to warble, 

Since the sun on Memnon shone, 

And drew a sigh from a heart of stone. 

She was his peerless queen of song ; 

He knew she could not do him wrong, 

And was impatient to see her try 

The robe which Ginevra had thrown by. 
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But another at her feet had knelt, 
Her heart another’s power had felt, 
And one dark spot lay hid below 
‘The dazzling surface of al] that snow. 
The lover turned to his amie : 
* Kila, my Ella, thou alone 

Shalt call this magie robe thine own! 
| know that it was made for thee, 
Chou flower of faith and constancy ! 
I{aste, haste to win it then, I pray— 
hissay it, dearest, without delay ! 
Receive the homage of all the brave, 


> 


And forge new fetters for thy slave! 


[he maiden’s eye was wild with terror, 
\s if some deep and deadly error, 
Some ghastly spectre of affright, 
flad sudden arisen before its sight. 
Unhappy girl! too well she knew 
She had been faithless and untrue; 
And that by Caradois that spot 
Once seen could never be forgot. 
A few faint words first murmured she, 
Of deference and humility ; 
But when her prayers availed her not, 
A moment more she backward hung, 
4 moment to her lover clung, 

While a half breathed confession died 
Upon her lips—but ere ’twas spoken 
The words were smothered by her pride, 

So soon to be for ever broken. 
Then as about to hear her doom, 
She sought the centre of the room, 
(nd from the knight's impatient hand 
Received the mantle’s glittering band. 
‘he courtiers laughed, the king looked grave, 
\ stifled shriek poor Ella gave, 
And Caradois’ gay visage fell— 


jt was too short by half an ell! 

{ moment there she stood alone, 

As if she had been turned to stone, 

(razing on the Pacant air, 

In all the wildness of despair. 

Upon her icy cheek one tear 
Descended, and in falling froze ; 

been less to fear 


But madness had 
‘Than that unnatural repose. 
She did not hear the whispered jest, 
The smothered laugh, the cutting word. 
But, deep and still within her breast, 
A sterner monitor she heard. 
That mocking gaze, these looks of scorn, 
If undeserved, she might have borne. 
But worse, oh! infinitely worse, 
Was the slow torture of remorse ; 
The sense of guilt, the consciousness 
That she, so formed to love and bless, 
With Caradois’ young heart had played, 
forgot her vows, his trust betrayed, 
And dashed to earth his hopes and joys, 
As infant tramples on its toys. 
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The spell was broken, gone the dream, 
The flimsy veil was rent, 

Which at some moments made her deem 
Almost, that she was innocent. 

And each remembrance, every thought, 

With it a sharper arrow brought ; 

Till she no longer could resist— 

Before her eyes there rose a mist, 

She shuddered, slowly drooped her head, 

And fell, for consciousness had fled. 


There’s nothing earthly more convenient 
Than a well managed fainting fit ; 

The sternest heart ‘twill render lenient, 
And ladies now so practise it, 

‘That (I am told), whene’er they please, 

They faint away quite at their ease. 


«, 


Genelas was a rich brunette 

A flirt, a romp, a sad coquette, 

For such there are in every clime, 

And such there were in every time ; 
Full of frolic and full of fan, 

She had lovers many a one, 

But would promise faith to none. 

She shrank not from the general titter, 
When the charmed mantle did not fit her: 
For though of proper length before, 
Behind, it trailed upon the floor ; 

But laughing, said, ‘it might be seen, 
She was not taller than the Queen ;’ 
And threw it by with gesture wild, 
Impatient as a wayward child ; 

And shook her finger at the foe, 

Jn sportive mimicry of wo, 

While miselief sparkled in her glance 
Then with a playful reverence, 

Drew back, and at Ginevra’s feet 
Sought gaily her accustomed seat. 


Another, and another came, 

But to depart in grief and shame ; 

The freshest rosebuds of the court,® 
Young, timid girls, who had been thought 
Blameless, if aught on earth might be, 

And haughty prudes, whose long discretion 
Had been renowned prodigiously, 

Were all convicted of transgression. 
But soon there were none leit to Jaugh, 
For all the bitter cup must quaff, 

And every fond confiding knight 
Insisted that his ladye fair 
The magie robe would win and wear, 

Till, one by one, their hopes took flight, 
And e’en the stranger kaight relented,— 
All, all, their curiosity repented. 


Two hundred dames the garb had tried, 
And thrown it in disgrace aside ; 

Two hundred, for whose faith, that morn, 
A thousand knights their arms had borne ; 
And either in tournay or deadly strife, 
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Had perilled estates, and lands, and life, 
Che very models of perfection, 
Were seated there, and strove to hide 
The agonies of wounded pride, 
At so unlooked for a detection. 
Some burned with rage, some sadly wept, 
While some an unmoved visage kept ; 
Some wore a look of cold disdain, 
And some implored to be forgiven, 
And some essayed to mend the chain 
Whose links had been so rudely riven. 


Meanwhile King Arthur wore an air 

Timid as that of startled rabbit ; 
And fidgeted upon his chair, 

Which is a most ungraceful habit; 
His hospitality was foiled, 
Ilis feast was marred, his sport was spoiled ; 
Ifere was a pretty mess of fish, 
In place of his own dainty dish! 
And all this grief and trepidation, 
Caused by his own precipitation ! 
He had a ready wit, ‘tis true, 
But now he knew not what to « 
It would be vain to call on Merlin, 
t’or he had lately gone to Berlin: 
And, as the royal mouth was muzzled, 
The royal brain was sadly puzzled. 
At length his voice the silence broke, 
In tones of stifled rage he spoke : 
Accursed goblin, away apace! 

Orthy malicious head one blow 

From my geod sword shall lay full low! 
In this the fairy’s hand I trace ; 
Go, bear her back her mantle, but 
ell her it’s very badly cut ; 
And say that she shall dearly pay 
or this, at no far distant day.” 


j 


i, 


Small fear had he of Arthur’s ire ; 

But answered ; “* Much you wrong me, sire. 
A moment be your anger stilled, 

Your promise is not all fulfilled ; 

‘There yet remains one beauteous dame 
Who to my robe has not laid claim.” 


Who this might be, no one could guess, 
Until Ginevra answered: “ Yes, 

Will't ple ise your majesty to send 

For the Lord Hubert’s gentle friend t”’ 


A squire was sent for Coralie,— 
A-Norman peasant’s child was she, 

Whom Hubert from her home had brought, 
To grace awhile Ginevra’s court. 

Her beauty many a lay inspired, 

And yet, ’mid all the show of state, 

She wept in secret o’er her fate ; 

For envious lips and lying tongue, 
Essaying oft to do her wrong, 
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At length had poisoned Hubert’s mind, 

And made him jealous and unkind. 

Frankly and innocently gay, 

Childlike, and thoughtless of display ; 

4 wild flower in a rich parterre ; 

\ breath of pure, untainted air 

Chance-wafted into crowded rooms 

*Mid sickly odors and perfumes 

What wonder that a soul so artless 
Should droop and pine, where all was art ' 

What wonder that the false and heartless 
Should slander one that was all heart? 


Upon her couch, in slumber laid, 
Ihe squire found the gentle maid. 
One slender hand upheld her head, 
All moistened with the tears she'd shed. 
And one the tuneful chords had swept 
With careless lightness e’er she slept. 
She had been musing on the past, 
For her fair brow was overcast ; 
And the light cloud that o’er it hung 
Told she had suffered, though so young. 
Some deep and poignant grief had stolen 
From her rich cheek its wonted rose, 
And her soft eyelids were so swollen 
With weeping, they might scarce unclose 
Yet, o’er her parted lips the while, 
There playe d a sweet though pensive smile, 
The ahs idow of some happy dream. 
As he approached, with start and scream 
She wakened into life again. 





os 


Oh! chase these spectres from my brain! 
They come with yon familiar strain ; 
And well known forms before me flit 
Like phantoms in a fever fit. 
Mother! methought that thou wert near; 
Thine accents soothed my dreaming ear ; 
[ flew to thee, and hid my face 
In my sweet sister’s fond embrace. 
I heard the music of the rills 
Which dance among the sunny hills 
Of my own Normandy ; 
And the same wind, whese wailing sigh 
Was mingled with my lullaby, 
A welcome breathed to Coralie. 
Dear, happy home! Oh! take me there ! 
{ pine to breathe my native air !” 


The squire beheld her with surprise, 
And prayed her straightway to arise, 
And in the sumptuous banquet hall, 

Attend the queen and ladies all. 


I cannot join the feast to-night, 
For I have wept all day, 

I cannot sparkle with the bright, 
Or frolic with the gay, 

My bosom throbs, my eyes are dim, 

I tremble too in every limb ; 
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I’m sick at heart, and faint and chill,— 
Pray tell the queen you found me ill!” 


But when he told her what had passed, 
And why her presence was required, 
She rose as with delight inspired, 

Exelai iming r, “* Gracious heaven! at last 

Thou wilt allow thy child to prove 

That she deserves her Hubert’s love 

For thou art witness that her heart, 

Has never been bestowed in part ” 

Then followed him with joyous bound, 

And step that scarcely touched the ground 


High voices raised in words of wrath 
\t her approach were instant hushed ; 
Sut, as into the hall she rushed, 

The jealous Hubert crossed hx © path. 
‘Rash vil! ! and art thou come,” he cried, 
“To sit yon perjure 1 queen beside ? 

‘To tell how fondly I believed, 

How I was toyed with and deceived ! 

Back to thy room! thou’rt false, I know ; 

But no one here shall eall thee so! 

Away, this arm is thy defence ; 

King Arthur dare not draw thee thence '” 

“ace, Hubert! was it to receive 

"This insult at thy cherished hand, 
That I was well content to leave, 

For thy dear sake, my native land ? 
Was it for this, that I have borne 
Foul calumny and eutting scorn, 

Yet in my heart my sorrow kept, 

Lest thou shouldst grieve because I we pt? 
And thou canst doubt my constancy ! 

Put up thy sword, for C oralie 

Asks and accepts of no defence, 

Save her own conscious innocence.” 


She spoke, and with undaunted look 
From the fair youth the mantle took ; 
Then, nothing fearing, tried it on,— 

A shout proclaimed that she had won! 
Around her graceful waist it clung, 
Thence to the slender ancle hung ; 

It fitted well on every side ; 

*T was not too long, too short, too wide ; 
Its folds her sylphlike form displayed, 
As if for her it had been made. 

The stranger, gaily smiling, said : 
‘Sweet Coralie! thy faith is proven ; 

Thou art of maids the pride and pearl ! 

Ladies! the magic robe was woven 
For the poor Norman peasant girl!” 


Wonder on every visage dwelt, 
Ginevra started from her seat ; 
And, low before the maiden’s feet, 

The now repentant Hubert knelt, 
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Like a despairing penitent 

Who scarcely hopes he may be shriven ; 
His fearful glance on earth was bent, 

—I need not say he was forgiven. 


Not amid regal pomp and show 

Were Coralie and Hubert wed, 
But ere another sunset’s glow 

On Albion’s hills its light had shed, 
Back to her home, the Seine beside, 
In triumph, Hubert bore his bride ; 
Where sister hands of wild flowers wove 
The garlands of unchanging love ; 
Where faces glowing with delight, 
And parents, graced the solemn rite. 
There, long in peace and happiness, 
Content each other's lot to bless, 
hey lived, and when at last they died, 
There were they buried side by side. 
I know on whom the mantle fell, 
But I have promised not to tell. 





LINES WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 
BY MRS. F. KEMBLE BUTLER. 


Ou, thou surpassing beauty! that dost live 
Shrined in yon silent stream of glorious light 
Spirit of harmony! that through the vast 
And cloud-embroidered canopy, art spreading 
Thy wings, that o’er our shadowy earth hang brooding ; 
Like a pale silver cloud between the moon 

And the world’s darker orb :—beautiful, hail ! 

Hail to thee! from her midnight throne of ether, 
Night looks upon the slumbering universe. 

No ruffling breeze stirs the wood’s silver crest, 

No rocking breath shakes the dew-spangled flower, 
No rippling wind roughens the sleepy wave, 

No slightest sound floats on the solemn air ; 


All, all are silent, all are dreaming, all, : 
Save yon eternal eyes, that now shine forth 
Twinkling the slumberer’s destinies. The moon 
Sails on the horizon’s verge, a moving glory. 
Pure and unrivalled ; for no paler orb : 
Approaches, to invade the sea of light 
That spreads around her ; save yon piercing star, i 
That glitters on her robe of fleecy clouds, | 
Like a bright gem, fall’n from her radiant brow. | 
August Sth, 1825. 
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THE LEGAL WRONGS OF WOMEN.* 


Many wrongs and evils that have long 
existed in society, continue to exist 
simply because mankind are accus- 
tomed to them. ‘That Jaw of our na- 
ture which makes us tolerant of what 
js habitual, like every other that regu- 
jates our being, bas its peculiar and 
yaluable uses, at the same time that it 
js liable to great abuse. There are 
inevitable evils in life which it helps us 
to bear with fortitude ; there are disa- 
greeable necessities to which it helps 
us to submit with patience ; there are 
perpetually recurring duties of a re- 
pulsive, wearisome, or uninteresting 
nature, Which it helps us to fulfil with 
cheerfulness. Did we not become in 
some sort accustomed to the vacant 
corner at our fire-side, and the empty 
seat at our table, once filled by a dear 
object. whose place here shall know 
him no more, his loss would for ever 
deprive us of our peace. Were it not 
that the invalid, by habitua! endurarce, 
becomes so accustomed to his priva- 
tions as to be in some degree insensible 
to them, his condition would be intole- 
rable. In the case of the largest pro- 
portion of mankind who are doomed to 
incessant toil in order to procure a bare 
subsistence, going their daily rounds 
like a horse in a mill, for provender, 
shelter, and a blanket, what but habit 
soreconciles them to their condition, 
that they are willing to accept exist- 
ence even upon these terms, and retain 
their love of life to the end? As great 
anunber, perhaps, although not doom- 
ed to incessant toil, nevertheless fill 
subordinate places which admit little 
variety er excitement, and are better 
satisfied with their lot, than others, 
whose condition, in many respects bet- 
ter, is less regulated by fixed habits. 

In like manner, nations become ac- 
customed te a prevalent mode of gov- 
ernment, be it ever so unjust and op- 
pressive, to a prevalent form of reli- 
gion, be it ever so corrupt, and to ex- 
isting institutions of every sort however 


ne ' = 


unfavorable to human welfare and pro- 
gress. It is, therefore, only at long 
intervals when some master-spirit, 
some watchman ofa century, seeing the 
people beset with snares and surround- 
ed with dangers, calls upon them to 
awake, to rouse from their slurabers, 
shake off their fetters, burst their pris- 
on doors, and battle like men for the 
right, that they recognize themselves 
as men, men of full stature and strength, 
and assert their prerogatives accord- 
ingly. 

If it is well that man has something 
so passive in his nature to prevent rest- 
lessness and the great and violent chan- 
ges that would ensue therefrom, it 
would be well, also, that he should be 
on kis guard against the moral and in- 
tellectual inertness to which, if unre- 
sisted, it inevitably leads. 

The present is a period of change. 
The present age may be well distin- 
guished from all its predecessors and 
characterized as the era of change. 
While the application of man’s know- 
ledge and skill in the arts and sciences, 
is affecting greatly his commercial and 
social relations and his physical condi- 
tion, there is a busy, questioning spirit 
abroad, that would fain produce a cor- 
responding change in the moral world, 
by raising that which is low, pulling 
down that which is too high, and mak- 
ing straight that whichis crooked. In 
our own country, particularly, to use 
an expression borrowed from religious 
phraseology, there is “a great awaken- 
ing ;” not produced by artificial*means, 
but by deep and strong pulsations in 
the heart of the community. Like 
other slumberers the people have been 
roused by visions betokening reality, 
that they saw, when a deep sleep had 
fallen upon them. Americans have their 
eyes open, at last,to the fact, that the 
promise of their free and equal institu- 
tions is kept in many cases only to the ear 
while it is broken to the hope ; that there 
are evils existing in our midst, which 


* The present Article on its own face avows itself as the production of a female 
pen; but we will not let the occasion pass without adding to it a more emphatic ex- 
pression of our full approval! and adoption of its views, than would be contained ia 
ils mere insertion in our pages without note or comment.—Eb. D. R. 
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make the strong man possessed with 
devils, no unapt type of our body poli- 
tic. For the redress of many of these 
“wicked spirits,” many are now using 
their utmost efforts by adjuring them 
in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
by every means prescribed by the word 
of God and the wisdom of man. 

Yet there are still many wrongs to 
which no heed is paid. There are 


laws which sanction certain forms of 


slavery, even in the free States ; laws, 
too, which concern a large proportion 
of their inhabitants. We allude to those 
affecting the condition of women, soine 
of which are not only unjust, but ini- 
quitous. It is one of those monstrous 
things to be accounted for only upon 
the principle alluded to in the com- 
mencement of this article, that even at 
this period of the world, free, Christian, 
enlightened women, if married, have 
no more power over their property and 
earnings than slave-women ; and what 
is still more abominable, if mothers, 
they have nomore admitted rights over 
their children than slave-mothers. The 
rights which Nature gives them, and 
man wrests from them, the law may in 
some instances interfere to secure to 
them ; in far more, it can do nothing in 
their behalf. Ifthe question be asked 
why were the laws made thus, unless 
because they have their foundation in 
reason, we answer, because man made 
them ; and it will be long, we fear, be- 
fore the world will become so good that 
those who have the power in their 
hands will legislate, justly, for a weak- 
er party. For the same reason that 
women in a savage state of society are 
made to carry burdens, to do all the 
drudgery, and to stand by while their 
lord and master takes his food, they are 
still, in the two particulars specified, 
held in bondage, which though of a dif- 
ferent sort is as degrading} to civilized, 
Christian woman, as fhat, to a heathen 
barbarian. Such is the established or- 
der of things in regard to them; and 
even sensible, high-minded men, be- 
lieving that whatever is, is right, per- 
suade themselves that there are unan- 
swerable arguments in its favor. We 
have heard it alleged that a man has a 
much greater hold upon the affections 
of his wife when she has this money- 
dependence upon him; in which very 
opinion there may be traced a vestige 
of the old oriental notion in regard to 
women, that of their being a sort of 


domestic animal, higher than the horse 
or dog, but still far below man. ff is 
the brute which loves the hand tha 
strikes and feeds him. Surely, the 
bond that connects rational beings 
should be of a more spiritual nature, 
And will not a man, just in proportion 
as he relies upon such means for esta. 
blishing his influence over the heart of 
his wife, neglect others more befitting 
his rank as a moral being, and neces. 
sarily implied in the proper fulfilment 
of conjugal felicity ? 

If serious evils resu!t from a married 
woman’s possession of her own proper- 
ty, why is it that arrangements are not 
unfrequently made before marriage, 
with the consent of the future husband, 
by which the wife’s property is secured 
to herown use? Should a man refase 
marriage upon these terms, would he 
be considered as having any other than 
a mercenary motive in seeking it? 

We believe that the wrong-doing in 
regard to women is one reason why, as 
a general rule, there is still so lowa 
conception of the sanctity, dignity, and 
proper blissfulness of the married rels- 
tion. The love of power is one of the 
strongest passions of the human breast, 
and those who cannot indulge it ona 
great scale, are content with its utmost 
possible exercise in a limited sphere. 
Man’s conviction of his natural superi- 
ority to woman confers upon him, in his 
own eyes, the right of ruling over her; 
and this conviction is strengthened by 
all the facilities arising out of these 
laws and institutions that are based 
upon the idea of her inferiority. Itis 
not, we believe, chiefly as husbands, 
but as domestic sovereigns, that a large 
proportion of men, including the self- 
ish, the narrow-minded, the self-con- 
ceited, the men of strong passions and 
ungenerous dispositions, derive their 
enjoyment from married life. There 
are, blessed be God! many high-minded, 
noble, true men, who recognize in their 
wives honored friends and companions, 
to whom, as well as to themselves, na- 
ture has given a right “ to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness ;” with whom 
they advise as counsellors, instead of 
prescribing to them as masters ; men 
who prize the voluntary homage 8° 
cured by generous, affectionate, manly 
treatment, far more than compulsory 
submission ; who leave the money that 
may fall into their hands, by @ legal in- 
vention, at the fll and free dis 
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the real owner. it is worthy of remark 
exactly in proportion to a man’s own 
iystice and generosity in. his dealings 
with woman is his own idea of her ele- 
yated. Solomon says; “ A man in a 
thousand I have found, but a woman in 
a thousand I have not found ;” and how 
would 2 man who kept a thousand 
wives for the sole purpose of adminis- 
tering to his capricious fancy, expect to 
fod a true woman! Bad men have 
always the lowest opinion of women. 
They mar God’s fair work through 
their own base selfishness, and then 
impiously pronounce it not good. We 
gre not among those who are eager to 
discuss the question whether woman 
has equal capacities with man, or to 
claim for her political prerogatives. 
We care not to have her powers en- 
laged; we are anxious only that she 
should be able to fill the noble sphere in 
which God has placed her, without ob- 
struction from the abridgment of her 
natural rights ; without other restraints 
than those imposed by religion, con- 
science, and devoted, self-sacrificing 
affections. We have a high idea of 
the duties of a wife; a high idea of the 
privileges and honors of a happy wife. 
The conjugal relation is the most per- 
fect, the most full, the most satisfying 
human relation, when its duties are 
properly fulfilled, its right conditions 
properly observed on both sides. But, 
how much is involved in these duties ! 
how immessurable the responsibility 
implied in these conditions! It is 
something, and a very great and im- 
portant thing, for the husband to supply 
the means of comfortable support to his 
fimily, and stand as their protector 
from outward harm; it is something 
important for a wife to keep a well- 
ondered home, and a well-appointed, 
well-served table for him, and toattend 
carefully to all his physical comforts ; 
but this is only a small, a very small 
part of their mutual duty, and 
the least important part. Man does 
not live by bread alone, nor thrive by 
personal comfort alone. The true 
bread of life cahnot be obtained from a 
domestic cook, however well-instruct- 
ed or superintended. The husband 
and the wife should minister to each 
ther of that which pertains to the 
higher, to the spiritual life. They 
should choose each other for compa- 
Mons in life’s journey not merely for 
the convenience and pleasure of fel- 
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lowship. Pilgrims for another world, 
they should propose to themselves 
higher objects in such an union. They 
should not only bear one another’s bur- 
dens; search out for each other the 
best paths ; encourage and uphold one 
another in dangerous and difficult pla- 
ces ; brace themselves together against 
the coming tempest, or shelter them- 
selves, as best they may, from the 
storms of life beneath the banner of 
their mutual love stronger than death ; 
but they must enkindle in one another 
those high and holy feelings which feed 
only on that which is spiritual; they 
must awaken in each other those ear- 
nest aspirations after excellence that 
lead ever towards perfection; they 
must reckon wisdom, justice, truth and 
humanity their most valuable common 
stock, and strive together for its per- 
petual increase ; they must help each 
other to-lay up treasures in heaven. 

Who then shall say that woman 
does not contribute at least her equal 
share to the highest ends of marriage ? 
It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the husband, as a matter of course, 
brings more to the wife than the wife to 
the husband. Woman, in her weak- 
ness, is often mightier to achieve life’s 
most difficult duties, than man in the 
fulness of his strength. If he is great- 
er in action, she far exceeds him ir en- 
durance. ‘The Creator, after he had 
made man in his own image, found it 
not good for him to be alone. He 
needs other support than such as mere 
bone and muscle can give him; other 
counsels than those of his own breast ; 
other sympathy than that to which he 
has no rightful, acknowledged, habitual 
claim. He needs, too, the approbation 
of one as much interested as himself in 
his conduct, to confirm the decisions of 
his own conscience; and he further 
needs some sweet, pleasant retirement 
to which he can at all times withdraw 
from life’s busy conflict, and find re- 
freshment, repose, and soothing, de- 
lightful companionship; where, too, 
when “some evil spirit troubles” him, 
the ready harp, played by some dear 
and skilful hand, may drive it speedily 
away. 

Nothing created is sufficient to it- 
self, and therefore God’s universe pre- 
sents one illimitable series of depend- 
ences, from which man, the eommis- 
sioned lord of this lower sphere, is not 
exempt. The mightiest machinery is 
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dependent for its full and proper action, 
upon the oil applied to its various 
parts. All movement, al! life, implies 
secret springs of action ; and it is wo- 
maan’s hand which finds cut most sure- 
ly, and brings into play most skilfully, 
those which regulate man’s being. 
Men live for the world—women for 
their husbands and children—but al- 
though they keep behind the scenes, 
they have much of the ordering of the 
drama, through the actors whom they 
train, and their office of prompter. In 
Heaven’s name, then, let them have 
freedom and the facilities which free- 


dom gives, for the proper fulfilment of 


those noble duties which God has as- 
signed to them! 

They who talk about the inferiority 
2nd incompetency of women, found 
their arguments upon data falsely as- 


sumed, and resemble, in their mode of 


reasoning, those who contend that 
slaves were destined by the Creator 
for a life of bondage and drudgery, 
and are therefore unfit for any other. 

Marriage is a partnership in which 
each party has equal interests, and an 
equal right to be consulted in regard 
to every plan or arrangement affecting 
those interests. We know that Paul 
says, “ Wives, obey your husbands in 
the Lord.” He says also, “ Servants, 
obey your masters”—though all ser- 
vants at that time were slaves; and 
“Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers, for the powers that be 
are ordained of God ;” yet no reasona- 
ble man supposes that he intended to 
promote the continuance of slavery, or 
the everlasting rule of tyrants. There 
is just as much reason, however, for 
founding, upon Paul’s authority, the 
divine right of slaveholders and kings, 
as the divine right of husbands. His 
instructions on this, as on every other 
subject, had reference to the existing 
condition of things. Woman, having 
been from the beginning of the world 
in an extremely subordinate station, 
was unfitted, then, for a sudden change 
that should place her on a totally differ- 
ent footing. Our Saviour was the first 
great reformer who made of women 
his intimate friends,—and how well did 
they justify his confidence! It has 
been truly said of them that they were 
the last at the cross, and the first at the 
sepulchre. It was not altogether “ afar 
off ” that they followed him. 

There is much significance, not yet 
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fully apprehended, in the phrase, * obey 
your husbands tn the Lord.” The 
light of the Gospel “ is dawning mop 
and more to the perfect day.” “Whep 
it first broke upon man, “ great scales, 
as it were, fell from his eyes,” and hiy. 
ing been so long blind, they were no 
fitted, at once, to bear its full light, 
any more than the eye that has long 
been in darkness, can bear the fyjj 
light of the sun. As his’ moral gigion 
enlarges, he sees his way more clearly. 
and more and more of duty is contigy. 
ally revealed to him. 

Our Saviour and his Apostles, jp. 
stead of separately denouncing every 
evil of the times in which they lived, 
despotism, polygamy, &c., contented 
themselves with the inculcation of mo- 
ral precepts at direct variance with 
them ; and trusted to the gentle, invisi- 
ble influence of the Gospel to wear 
them all away, as the dropping of wa- 
ter wears the hardest rock. Undoubt. 
edly they looked forward to the gradi- 
al elevation of women, such as has 
actually taken place. It is only be. 
cause the Christian religion has done 
its work so imperfectly as yet, that ves- 
tiges still remain in the most enlighten. 
ed Christian communities, of the low 
estimation in which woman was heli, 
and the subordinate rank assigned her 
before our Saviour’s time. 

It is said that there must be a s- 
preme head of a family, else who shall 
decide in important cases where the 
parties disagree. Who decides in 
other partnerships where the parties 
disagree ' Undoubtedly, disputed pomts 
are adjusted by mutual compromise, or 
the decision is yielded to that one of 
the parties who 1s supposed to be the 
best qualified by superior knowledge or 
natural capacity for deciding as to the 
particular matter in question. Thus the 
greatest benefit is secured that can re- 
sult from the respective knowledge, 
dispositions, and capacities of both par- 
ties. The Creator, in endowing man 
and woman with a nature so different 
in many respects, undoubtedly had s 
view to the combined influence upon 
the race. In the education of a family, 
how many grievous mistakes are often 
made by either party pursuing & ¢ét- 
tain system of discipline and education 
with regard to a child, without consult- 
ing the wishes or judgment of the 
other. A woman, for example, gene- 
rally speaking, shrinks too much, per 
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haps, from exposing her children to the 

discipline of life, and is apt to 
jean too much to the side of mercy in 
cases of wrong conduct ; while just the 
reverse of ali this is very commonly 
me of a father. It is the combined 
influence of the two that must prevent 
either extreme. 

In regard to matters of conduct af- 
feting only himself, we cannot see 
why a wife is any more respensible to 
ahasband, than a husband to his wife. 
There is a mutual responsibility by 
ghich each is beund not to do that 
hich shall reasonably offend, or vex, 
or mortify, or disappoint the other. 
Who does not see, then, that a money- 
dependence of the wife upon the hus- 
land, instead of constituting an impor- 
tant bond between them, impairs, on 
her part, that freedom which is the life 
ofthe soul in every condition, in every 
ration Setting aside all] theory, who 
does not see that those marriages are 
infinitely the happiest in which the par- 
ties evidently proceed upon the notion 
of an equal partne rship 1 Dep nd upon 
i, a wife never abuses the 
permitted to her by a generous-heart- 
el, confiding man. By making the 
charter of her liberty as free we 
ut draw the that unites them 


freedom 


as alr, 
bond 
more closely together, and her volunta- 
ry devotion, the only devotion which a 


ime man should prize, becomes un- 
hunded. There is nothing mean in 
woman—true woman. She does not 


abuse the power that is freely vouch- 
afedtoher. It is when she wrests by 
violence and defiance that which is un- 
nghteously withheld from her, that it 
becomes an torment ia 
her hands. Under all circumstances, 
those who attempt to get p 

foree, of that which belongs to them by 
fight, are sure to take more than is 
their due, and there is no more odious 
spectacle than that of a wife who plays 
the tyrant over her husband. It is by 
mutual devotion and mutual deference, 
that the respectability as well as happi- 
ness of each is best promoted, 

It is admitted, we believe, that in all 
ordinary cases, the best means of secur- 
ig &@ proper regard to own 
nights, is by showing due respect to 
those of others : 
a wife whose rights are properly re- 
spected, will be sure to respect those 
of her husband. We have heard a 
most honored and happy wife express 


instrument of 


ssession by 


ones 


and, by the same rue, 
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her fear that she might be led even to 
take undue advantage of the great 
power she was conscious of possessing 
over her husband, through his affec- 
tions. 

The great prevalence of unhappy 
marriages, and of marriages which, 
though not positively unhappy, are pro- 
ductive of little real enjoyment, is ow- 
ing, we believe, more to the compulso 
ry submission extorted from wives, in 
all matters great and small, than any- 
thing else. God has so made the hu- 
man soul that freedom is its native ele- 
ment, and it without it, even 
when it knows not why it pines. 

It may be thought that this subject is 
of little consequence here, because so 
small a proportion of the marriageable 
women of the country, have property. 
But be the property ever so small, the 
very nature of the principle is valuable, 
and may have to do with the happiness 
of the connection. Moreover, what is 
right should be done as well ona small 
scale, as upon a large. 

It is further true that the violation of 
right of which we have just been speak- 
ing, leads to another that bears very 
hardly upon the condition of poor labor- 
ing women, by depriving them of any 
over the money which they 
As suffering in an individual 
always affects the feelings far 
more than any general exhibition of it 
upon a large scale, we will mention 
that of a poor woman, the wife of a 
drunkard, who censulted a friend of 
ours as to some mode of extricating 


herself from her difficulties. 


pines 


control 
earn. 


case 


Her hus- 
band abused her (taking care, however, 
to do it when there were no witnesses 
present who could or who would testi- 
fy against him), made no comfortable 
for her in any way, and 
brought bad company to the house. At 
one time, leaving her only child with its 
father’s friends, she attempted to earn 
for herself a decent, comfortable living ; 
bat her employers feared to pay to her 
more ef her wages than were necessa- 
ry toa bare subsistence, as otherwise 


provision 


they would subject themselves to a pro- 
secution on the part of the husband. 
‘Thus men, by their laws, put a woman 
in a false, helpless position, and then 
fence her about so that she cannot pos- 
sibly get out of it. In cases like that 
now spoken of, she is imprisoned mo- 
rally and almost literally, in a pig-pen. 
The woman in question said she could 
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support both herself and her child com- 
fortably, if she could command her own 
earnings, but she was told that this was 
impossible. 

The argument commonly used in de- 
fence of this wrong is, that as a man is 
responsible for the debts of his wife, he 
should have the contro! of her wages. 
If this be a valid reason, then women 
not expecting to earn wages should be 
able to give bonds to their husbands, at 
their marriage, that they will not be- 
come unreasonably burdensome to them. 
Let us see how much this argument is 
worth. 

In the first place, the wives of men 
of property are not expected to labor. 
The common ordering of arrangements 
in their case is, that men shall accumu- 
late property, and women shall take 
care of so much of it as is appropriated 
to current family expenses. Under 
such circumstances, if a woman, by 
writing a book, for instance, or in any 
other way, should make a sum of mo- 
ney, we see no reason why she should 
not control it, any more than why a 
man should not divert to what uses he 
pleases that portion of his property not 
needful for the support of his family. 

In the case of the middling classes, 
whose means are moderate, the wife 
gives her time and strength for the 
well-being of her family, as assiduously 
as the husband; therefore, here, again, 
the principles of a partnership should 
be recognized as to the regular income 
of their united labor. 

In regard to the laboring classes, 
technically so called, there can be no 
good reason why the earnings of both 
should not be a common fund, equally 
at the disposal of each. The whole is 
necessary for the support of the family, 
and we do not believe it will be ques- 
tioned that the woman is as little likely 
as the man, to divert to improper uses 
the money needed for the comfort of 
her family. If the man is shiftless, 
idle, drunken, or bad, no one will trust 
him for his own debts, or those of his 
wife; therefore, in snch a ease, the 
only effect of the law is to condemn the 
wife to hopeless destitution and misery. 
Shame, shame upon it! : 

The question in regard to the right 
of property, however, sinks into insig- 
nificance, when compared with that of 
the right in children. The laws, as 
we have said before, do not recognize 
any natural right of a woman to her 
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children. She may bring them into 
the world with terrible suffering, she 
may watch over their infaney and 
youth with the most tender, faithfyl 
care, esteeming her own ease or indi. 
vidual gratification as nothing in com. 
parison with their welfare ; and yet, if 
her husband prove to be so bad a man 
that she cannot live with him, or that 
he chooses, by way of tormenting her 
to separate her children from her, - 
order their lives in a manner that she 
conceives to be detrimental to them 
she has no redress. Even if he is - 
faithful to her, unless she can prove his 
infidelity (and if he have the adroitness 
which commonly attends knavery and 
wickedness, he will be sure not to put 
any proof within her reach), the ehil- 
dren belong to him as a matter of 
course, and the mother is for ever de. 
prived of them. 

The injustice is sufficiently flagrant 
which permits a man, whether single 
or married, to lead a licentious Ife 
without losing caste, while a poor girl, 
betrayed through her affections into 
guilt, almost inevitably becomes a cast- 
away through public scorn ; which con- 
demns a married woman who offends 
against the law of chastity to lose, as 
indeed she most surely ought to do, 
her place in the domestic circle and in 
society, while it secures a married man, 
who is an habitual offender against the 
same law, from forfeiting any right or 
privilege whatever, except through a 
legal process ; but there is another form 
of it worse, even, than this—nay, abso- 
lutely monslrous—viz. that which, upon 
a separation ensuing even from the un- 
doubted guilt of the husband, ascribes 
to him an exclusive right in the chil- 
dren, until the law interferes, upon 
proof of that, for which, under all cir- 
cumstances, it is nearly impossible to 
obtain the legal proof required, and 
gives them to the wile. 

We hardly know by what arguments 
this great iniquity is defended, and not 
knowing, it is difficult to suppose them. 
We recollect to have heard it said that 
if a woman could withdraw her children 
when she pleased, separations would be 
continually taking place. This arga- 
ment would apply as well against the 
same license in the husband; but we 
never yet heard of a case where the 
inere possession of this right on his 
part, led to a separation. It is only in 
cases of actual guilt, personal abuse, or 
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extreme incompatibility of temper, that 
separations ordinarily take place, and 
in all such cases, could a proper ar- 
rangement be made in regard to the 
children, they had better take place 


than not. Much is said of the duty of 


«wife to reclaim, if possible, her erring 
husband, but it may be questioned, 
whether far more would not be gained 
to the cause of virtue, by a universal 
refusal on the part of women to live 
either with a licentious man or a drunk- 
ard, than by efforts in individual cases 
for the reformation of such offenders. 
In regard to children, we cannot but 
think it a great mistake to suppose that 
their interests are better promoted by 
the husband and wife remaining toge- 
ther, when there exist any of the above- 
mentioned causes of disunion. Their 


great misfortune in being the fruit of 


an unhappy marriage cannot be avert- 
ed, and must be increased by their re- 
maining under the influence of both pa- 
rents, whose misery and discord are 
their daily and most bitter portion. 
Nor is this the worst of the case with 
regard to the children. The necessity 
of keeping up a show of loyalty to both 
the belligerent parties, of appearing to 
sympathize with both the oppressor 
and the oppressed, greatly endangers 
their truth of character, that jewel 
which is the fairest inheritance of the 
sons of God. the surest badge of their 
divine origin. 

If the law were to do its dutv, by 
admitting that the mother has an equal 
right to the children with the father, 
the parties would arrange between 
themselves, either that each should 
have the children half the time—the 
ather, if necessary, continuing to pro- 
vide for their suppert—or, that each 
should take a part of them. The wife 
of Richter, as is stated in a biography 
of him published in our country, toge- 
ther with her sisters, spent half the 
time of their youth with their father, 
and half with their mother—dividing, 
if we remember right, each year be- 
tween them—the parents having mutu- 
ally agreed that it was better for them 
to live apart. 

There are, we believe, men enough 
who are right-minded, just, and gene- 
Tous, to procure the necessary reform in 
the laws affecting the condition of wo- 
men, if they would give their attention 


and efforts to the subject ; but we ex- 
hort women themselves, particularly 
those to whom character, talents, or 
station gives influence, to come to the 
rescue of their sex from unrighteous 
bondage. Let them call public attention 
to the subject. Let them petition our 
Legislature with united voice, for the 
redress of their wrongs, and persevere 
even to the hundredth defeat, if neces- 
sary; so that if they cannot obtain 
justice upon any other terms, it may 
be given to them for their “‘ much im- 
portunity.” 

The husband of the Honorable Mrs. 
Norton, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to impeach the honor of his wife by 
public accusation, withdrew her chil- 


dren from her utterly. ‘The women of 


Iengland are far more helpless than 
those even of America, for not the law 
itself can do anything for them in such 
acase. Lord Brougham was applied 
to, in this lady’s behalf, and on being 
asked whether something could not be 
done for her, replied, that the whole 
system of laws in regard to women was 
so utterly wrong from beginning to end, 
that it was in vain to essay anything in 
the way of amendment, as nothing short 
of absolute and entire reform would 
answer any purpose. ‘The women of 
America, by leading the van in this 
conflict with the allied powers of wrong, 
prejudice, and custom, may hope to 
rally round the same standard their 
sisters in a foreign country, whose 
blood is kindred with their own, and 
lead the way to the redemption of the 
whole sex. 

If husbands forbid or resent such 
efforts on the part of their wives, they 
will but add still further proof of the 
great necessity there is for the mea- 
sures that we propose. Nor should 
happy wives, who have no ground of 
complaint in their own particular case, 
consider themselves as exempt from 
any participation in this movement; on 
the contrary, they are peculiarly bound 
to do what they can towards procuring 
for the sex, as a matter of right, what 
they enjoy as a privilege. If it were 
otherwise, the writer of this article, 
whose views upon these subjects have 
been thus conscientiously expressed, 
would have been excusable for remain- 


ing silent. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS, 


BY W. A. JONES. 


Tue real genius of the female mind, in 
two classes of prose fiction, appears to 
be universally confessed, 1. ¢., in the 
delineation of the artificial in manners, 
and the natural in sentiment: in the 
novel of manners, as Lvelina; and in 
the nove] of sentiment, as the Simple 
Story. Ridicule and pathos, these fur- 
nish the appropriate weapons, and oc- 
cupy the legitimate provinces of the fe- 
male novelist. In these departments 
they reign supreme. Manly writers 
may have at their command a wider vo- 
cabulary of indignant sarcasm or ex- 
hibit prefounder views of character: 
may paint au absurdity in more glow- 
ing colors, and more grotesque forms, 
or display a superior exuberance of 
comic fancy; but they cannot trifle 
with such abanden and ease as a fe- 
male wit: their wit may carry mor 
weight, but it is less bright and cutting 
than a woman’s. Men reason better, 
but they cannot rally so well ; and rail- 
Jery, in ordinary talk, bears the palm 
from ratiocination. 
best adapted for the dissection of char- 
acter and real things, and not so well 
fitted for depicting mannerisms. Wo- 
men observe and note all : 
of the genus oddity, more readily than 
men, and with a certain instinctive 
nicety ef taste and discrimination, 
they describe the varying and al- 
most imperceptible shades of man- 


Masculine satire is 


the varieties 


ners. Irom an educated sense of 
propriety in behavior, and the re- 
straints ef decorum and 

they are rendered more critical judg- 
es of the nice observances of polite 
breeding, and the opposite gaucheries 
of an impolite or rustic bearing. Mere 
external minutiw engage their atten- 
tion so much as to beget an almost pe- 
dantic regard for certain forms of so- 
ciety, and a horror of all solecisms, 
which they almost rank with criminal 
offences. They are, for this reason, 
perfectly at home either in criticising 
or describing the persons or events of 
a ball-room, the boudoir, theatre, con- 
cert, or saloon. With a quick eye 
they note each and every deviation 


tid ++ 
etiquette, 


from the existing code of fashion. 
whether it be in dress, manners, or 
conversation. So much for the satiri- 
cal powers of the sex. 

A similar analogy holds in respect 
to the talent for sentimental descrip- 
tion. Great poets, like Shakspeare, 
and painters of man, as Fielding, for 
instance, deal more with the passions 
than the sentiments, which require 
finer handling, to borrowa phrase from 
the artist. 
high passion and indifference, the pa- 


thos of domestic tragedy, the pros¢ 


A middle range, between 


Imagination ot the poet, depicting 
scenes of ordinary or even of humble 
life, appear to fall within the sphere of 
female cenius. Few masculine writ- 
ers (even among poets) have done full 
justice to the noblest specimens of the 
female character, whilst, at the same 
time, it must be confessed that no fe- 
male painter has ever been able to 
grasp very many traits of the charac- 
ters of men, or to realize the immense 
discre pancies between the different 
ranks. The best women are ignorant, 
practically, ef the lowest forms of hu- 
manity (still noble in the most utter de- 
gradation); and those who are such 
cannot throw any light upon the sub- 
ject from the ir own pens. Whole 
classes of society are thus excluded 
from the vision of the fair author, and 
the motley manners of many men. We 
have had no female Ulysses or Homer. 
At the same time there is, nevertheless, 
a wide field to be explored, of private 
history and domestic life. There are 
the manifeld windings of the female 
heart to be threaded (an Arachne’s 
web) ; there is the beautiful nature of 
childhood to unfold, the growing beanty 
of the womanly maiden ; and the proper 
andience (of readers) is composed of 
characters of the same stamp, sweet 
children, innocent girlhood, fair vir 

womanly beauty, inspiring 
love. From the bud to the full blown 
flower, frem her offspring (with Its 
opening mind and inquisitive tongue), 
to the lovely ereature that bore it,@ 
precious burden; frvin these come the 
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lessons of life, to these they are prep- 
erly addressed, and by one of them- 
gives. Yes! women write for wo- 
men, and so they should: let men ex- 
lore the baser parts of human nature ; 
let it be their business (a hateful task) 
tosend whips vf scorpions to torture 
the guilty soul into penitence, religion, 
and virtue. It is for woman to weave 
garlands of immortal beauty for the 
brow of goodness and happy duty ; and 
to wreathe chaplets for the crowning 
confiding, the affecticn- 
ate, and the pure. By way of illus- 
trating the above rem: irks, we shall, in 
particul: ur. proc ee od to notice the fie - 
Madame d’Arblay and Mrs, 
stand foremost in the 
two classes we have undertaken to de- 
sribe. We shall reserve a page or 
two for Mrs. Sheridan Miss 
mer, not forgetting an incidental no- 
writers of emi- 


graces of the 


tions of 
Inchbald, 


who 


and Bre- 


tice of other femal 
neace in the same department. 

First, however, of the two classical 
painters, we me ntioned, the 
whom we place at the head of all fe- 
male novelists and prose writers, for 
qualities both of head and heart, which 
rely meet in union. Many of our 
fair readers may have to be told that 
these capital writers were the peculiar 
favorites of their day ; though we dare 
to say that by the for whom their 
works were written and ay pp! ‘op riately 
addressed, they are rely un- 
known. ‘This is more particularly the 
case With regard to the present genera- 
Old ladies and young 
have thumbed 
Story, aye, and 


Cc lass 
almost enti 
tion of readers. 


women of a certain age, 
Camilla and the Simp 


well. Yet, while the atime rn lad Vy has 
every new novel on her table, we sel- 
dom see the Simple a ; never Na- 
ture and Art. more eque ntly Evelina, 
and Cecilia belle at all. We trust 


these may not be wholly 
profitless, but induce a return to those 
standard productions, not only 
passed but unequalled by any a 
thekindat present. None of the fashion- 
able novelists of our present era, can 
hit off a city fop like Miss Burney, or 
melt the heart with no unfeigned emo- 
tion like the creator of Miss Milner, 
and Dorriforth, and Sandford. ‘There 
isasmartness, a shrewdness of observa- 
lion in the authoress of E-velina,to which 
neither Lady Blessington, Mrs. 


suggestions 


unsur- 


nor 


Gore, nor any writer of her school can 
lay any pretensions, 


Neither do we 
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possess in English, at the present me- 
ment, a writer who can excite our in- 
dignation of time-serving in the bishop, 
and hypocritical severity in the unjust 
judge; who can quicken our admuira- 
tion of fortitude, patience, and noble 
generosity, or smite the heart with a 
weight of melancholy anguish at the 
untimely fate of the poor victim of sin 
in power and ‘the pride of place,’ as 
the admirable writer of Nature and 
Art. The more popular material of 
which Miss Burney’s works are com- 
posed, may have preserved them from 
oblivion, but the matter is of an inferior 
cast. 

She is perfectly successful where 
only smartness and shrewd perception 
are requisite. In the philosophy of the 
heart, she is quite deficient. Affecta- 
tion, conventional propriety, and mawk- 
ish sensibility, usurp the place of real 
modesty and genuine feeling. Her 
forte lies in ridicule of ignorant as- 
sumption, and especially of cockney 
pretensions. She 1s the satirist of 
Cockayne, and dwells so much in this 
region, that we are apt to suspect it to 
be her favorite locality. A writer or 
talker rarely rises above an absurdity 
which he or she is continually harping 

upon; and affected disgust not unfre- 

quently conceals a genuine sympathy. 
The painter of the Branghtons had 
something of the same narrowness of 
views and petty ambition that distin- 
guished her fictitious characters. And 
what we always inferred, from the in- 
ternal evidence of her works, we find 
abundantly confirmed in the memoirs of 
this clever woman, lately published, in 
which it is almost inconceivable what a 
compound of small sins represented the 
social nature of Miss Burney. A moral 
coxcomb, a pedantic courtier, and af- 
fected wit, an insipid companion, her 
auto-biographical notes can leave no 
other impression than that of inspiring 
an honest contempt for this frivolous, 
flattered, yet enslaved, minion of fortune. 

If this criticism appear harsh, we ap- 
peal directly to the volumes in ques- 
tion, where the data for a correct judg- 

ment are abundant. 

We would speak and write in quite 
a different tone of that peerless woman, 
Mrs. Inchbald—admirable not only for 
her writings, but also for her personal 
character and the beauty of her daily 
life; an actress of fascinating beauty 
and attractive grace, yet 
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« Chaste as the icicle, 
That’s cruded by the frost trom purest 
snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple :” 


amid the splendid temptations and plea- 
sure offered by the admirers of the 
stage to its heroines; a noble-hearted 
woman struggling with poverty to ac- 
cumulate a comfortable independence 
for her poor relations ; sitting without 
a fire, the cold winter through, to pro- 
cure fuel for a sister—an act of Chris- 
tian charity worthy of a saint; and, in 
her entire conduct, exhibiting a spirit 
of love and self-denial that cannot be 
too highly lauded. Neither should we 
forget her greatest fault, most par- 
donable and innocent in her, the early 
coquetry with which she has beea 
charged, and some of the romantic 
freaks of her girlish days, recorded by 
the dullest of biographers, the dull and 
voluminous Boaden. Her later ro- 
mance was of a deep and melancholy 
cast; her love for a married man, Dr. 
Warren, in its whole history, pure and 
unsullied, and her grief at his death. 
Leigh Hunt has done noble justice to 
her life and memory, in a paper of the 
Seer, wherein he is depicting the cele- 
brated scenes of London and its neigh- 
borhood, rendered so by the fact that 
great and good spirits have, for a time, 
sojourned there. But the best things 
have been said of our delightful author- 
ess by a writer in the Boston Miscel- 
lany, with whose lucid and elegant pen 
we shall not vie. Her writings were 
fresh draughts of her vivid experience 
of life. We apprehend a portion of 
early biography, in parts of the career 
of Miss Milner and the inflexible, yet 
benevolent, Sandford, is a portrait in- 
stinct with truth. Mrs. Inchbald has, 
in our judgment, surpassed all female 
writers in delineating the passion of 
love, as it is frequently seen; and 
though more elevated or more profound 
masters of the human heart could, un- 
questionably, surpass any attempt of 
hers to display the whole resources of 
the passion in men, yet no masculine 
writer could, by any possibility, excel 
in fidelity, naturalness and exquisite 


discernment, the finished portrait of 


Miss Milner, the capricious, affection- 
ate, coquettish, yet obedient, ward ; the 
half-spoiled child of fortune, at last 
humbled to the dust and breathing out 
the last sighs of penitence, attended by 


the friend and censor of her youth, 
All the characters in the Simple Sto 
are admirably drawn ; the haughty and 
austere Dorriforth ; that noble, rough, 
true, Christian, Sandford, a severe cep. 
sor while he thought censure ealled 
for, but melting with benevolence at 
the sick bed of the repentant worldling, 
Miss Woodley is one of the most sensi. 
ble and truly feminine of our author's 
characters. ‘* Nature and Art” should 
be read by every young man and woman, 
impressing, as it does,an indignant scorn 
of the current hypocrisies, the legalized 
villany, the conventional morality of 
men of the world, and of the customs of 
society. ‘The style and execution of 
these novels is classic; graceful and 
fluent, a study and a model. The 
supreme power of the author lies in 
pathetic situation and nobleness of sep- 
timent, alternately. Few scenes in 
any work of fiction can compare, for 
deep interest, with the trial scene in 
the second novel. As a beacon to 
those captivated by the fame of a 
fashionable coquette, we recommend 
the sad history of the ill-fated Miss 
Milner. To encourage the love of vir- 
tue, we would point to the characters 
of the elder and younger Henry (father 
and son). Ina word, the moral value 
of these admirable works is, at least, 
equal to the breathless interest they 
excite as works of fiction. 

Several female writers maintain a 
respectable rank in the same depart- 
ment with the two writers whose merits 
have been alone discussed ; whilst there 
are others excellent in an inferior grade, 
Amongst forgotten writers and books, 
we may mention the History of David 
Simple, by a relation of Fielding (if we 
are not mistaken), and a woman of fine 
sense and feeling, the mistress of a re- 
fined and simple style; and Sidney 
Biddulph, a novel by Mrs. Sheridan, the 
wife of Dr. Johnson’s old rival, the 
niece-in-law of Swift's friend, and the 
mother of Richard Brinsley. Dr. 
Johnson is reported to have said of this 
lady, that she had hardly a right to 
make her readers suffer so much ; that 
he thought she exercised her power of 
raising the feelings of compassion and 
sympathy for the distresses of others 
to too high a pitch. 

The great. number of female novel- 
ists, during the present century, 1s 4 
feature in the literary character of the 
age to be noted, ‘To run over the mere 
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names would prove a tedious and pro- 
fitless labor; but we may advert toa 
few—the strong, practical sense of 
Edgeworth, adapted to moral tales for 
the young—of Opie and More to im- 
press religious principle as well. J The 
ieasant village histories of Mitford ; 
the shrewd speculations (best in her 
early sketches) of Martineau ; the wild 
and brilliant imagination of Mrs. Shel- 
ley; and the more quiet and agree- 
able attempts of Mary Howitt (the 
English Sedgwick). From a large 
sumber of elegant-minded female writ- 
ers of Our OWn Country, we may select 
two women of pure genius, as the best 
examples of American female talent, 
Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Kirkland, 
women of whom any country might be 
proud. a 

Since writing the above, we have 
fallen upon, by the merest chance, a 
copy of Sidney Biddulph, to which we 
must devote a page or two, worthy as 
itisofa much more extended notice. 
This is an admirable novel of the seri- 
os kind, a true picture of domestic 
life, and fraught with a certain classic 
grace, by a remarkably sweet and ele- 
gant woman, who deserves to be much 
better known. As a mere specimen of 
style and artful narrative, it is worthy 
of preservation, to say nothing of the 
deeply-interesting incidents of the story 
and the varied characters themselves. 
Yet, for our own part, we read the 
book less for the story and plot than 
for the sentiment and reflections it 
contains ; and, in general, we care Jit- 
tle for the very portion of a prose fic- 
tion that most interests the majority of 
readers. It is for this reason, among 
others, we are such admirers of Miss 
Bremer’s novels, which are voted tame 
by the stimulating and high]y-wrought 
tales of blood and terror. A sensible 
od sea-captain of our acquaintance 
thinks some portions of the Swedish 
novels are even “ puerile ;” and an 
acute, most discerning legal gentleman 
can see nothing at all in them. Ah! 
better to read a chapter of simple do- 
mestic history than records of crime 
ad violence. By morbid sympathy, a 
weak mind readily becomes a convert 
to admiration of desperadoes and cap- 
livating villains; while, by a natural 
and healthy process, the virtuous mind 
receives new vigor from pure thought 
and the unambitious details of con- 
tented domesticity ; and an intellect 
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that has become enfeebled by the ex- 
travagant demands upon it of Spagnia- 
letto painters of vice and wretchedness, 
is nourished and strengthened by scenes 
of rational happiness and examples of 
retiring and private nobleness. The 
moral of Sidney Biddulph is one by no 
means agreeable to the mere novel- 
reader, or to one ignorant of life, who 
invariably expects to see virtue re- 
warded and vice punished: both at 
the end of a play or novel, or at the 
conclusion of this human existence ; 
but a very mortifying yet most just 
conclusion, so neatly expressed by the 
autkoress herself, that we borrow her 
language, “that neither prudence, fore- 
sight, nor even the best disposition that 
the human heart is capable of, are, of 
themselves, sufficient to defend us 
against the inevitable ills that some- 
times are allotted even to the best ;” 
or, as Shirley despondingly says, “there 
is no armor against Fate !” more wisely, 
perhaps we should say Providence, that 
* bringeth good out of evil.” 

We have alluded to Miss Bremer : 
it were an act of injustice to do no 
more, and we feel it a matter of duty 
to add our slight tribute to the incense 
wafted across the wide ocean to that 
northern land, the land of the Sagas, 
of Wasa, and Adolphus of Oxensteirn, 
and Christina, of Charles XII. and 
Tegner. This we gladly pay. Miss 
Bremer is the most prominent writer 
of the day, in her peculiar department 
of fiction, in pictures of home life and 
domestic manners, and ordinary cha- 
racter. Her admirable Swedish novels 
are not only national works, but fitted 
for all lands. This admirable writer 
has been compared to Miss Edgeworth, 
whom she greatly surpasses in senti- 
mental description and delicate fancy! 
‘The Swedish poetess is a livelier and 
more dramatic painter than the Irish 
wit, who is a woman of sound, rather 
than of fine, sense. Miss Bremer is 
much the deeper writer, sees further 
into human nature, has more versatility ; 
sometimes startling and profoundly phi- 
losophic, yet, in general, cheerful and 
piquant ; a moral poet of the fireside, 
With some resemblance to Cowper and 
the homelier pathos of Wordsworth. 
Her “musa pedestris” is heightened, 
not unfrequently, by an infusion of Ger- 
man fancies, and deepened by the seri- 
ous and noble thoughtfulness of that 
melancholy Northland. Though the 
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scenery, the landscape, the background 
of the Swedish novels is comparatively 
new to us, known only before in the 
pages of the magnificent Tegner and 
the tasteful Longiellow, yet the cha- 
racters are as familiar as those we 
meet every day. 

Who has not known personages of 
age, distinction, and family, like the 
President, the Colonel, the Judge, con- 
servatives of the best class, sticklers 


for dogmas and usages’ yet men of 


clear heads, obscured by few prejudi- 
ces of education or society—respecta- 
ble characters, worthy citizens; all 
little fitted for our country, in a politi- 
cal point of view, since they forin timid 
statesmen and habits of narrow diplo- 
macy. Then, again, we have often 
seen headstrong cornets, pining stu- 
dents, romantic schoolmasters, like the 
heroes of the second rank in the same 
works. The old ladies are equally 
well made out—whether stately wid- 
ows of condition, the relicts of dis- 
tinguished officials ; old maids, chatty 
and active ; or matronly dames, most 
worthy and excellent. ‘The young 
women generally partake of the species 
Sylphide, and have a certain aerial 
grace and softness. In each novel, we 
have to remark the recurrence of these 
different types of character. ‘The 
writer herself generally figures as the 
relater ; in the Neighbors, she is the 
doctor’s wife; in the President's 
Daughters, she is the governess ; in 
all, she is a friend of the family, and 
ranks as one of the useful and agree- 
able among the poorer relations. How- 
ever this may be in fact, some such 


appearance continually presents itself 


in these fictions. 

A wide range of character and va- 
riety of situation and incident, mark 
the Swedish novels, which, beside the 
higher qualities we have claimed for 
them, are extremely agreeable for the 
essay-matter, the speculation and 
thought they contain, no less than for 
the playful humor and genial Flemish 
distinctness which characterize the 
same scenes. The beauty of natural- 
ness we further notice, and of charac- 
ters for the most part, one cannot 
avoid liking or sympathizing with. In 
the last, Strife and Peace, we do not 
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recollect a harsh (not to say worth. 


less) character.* This, for many 
readers, is anadvantage. The student 
of human nature must see all men, but 
many should learn only the best char. 
acters, as they want strength and pene- 
tration to see the good in the eyij, 
The end, the tone, the moral of these 
works is pure and healthy; with no 
vitiating influences, no corrupting sug. 
gestions. But most excellent, if only 
read to cherish right and noble feelings, 
and confirm good and high principles, 

Mrs. Emily Flygare (is not this pos- 
sibly a nomme de guerre, or synonyme 
of Bremer?) is a writer of precisely 
the same quality and grade. ‘The Pro. 
fessor’s Favorites is a fair match for the 
President's Daughters ; though perhaps 
not quite equal to the Neighbors or 
Home. Miss Austin is another Bri- 
tish authoress with whom Miss Bremer 
has been compared. They resemble 
each other certainly in the fact, that 
they are both writers of the domestic 
novel, as it may be called; yet Miss 
Austin is quite deficient in the striking- 
ly poetical qualities, which relieve even 
the homeliest details of the Swedish 
novels. She is quite prosaic, and if 
possible, a little exclusive ; perhaps too 
much taken up with titled personages. 
Though decorous, proper, sensible and 
judicious, where do you find in her 
novels, the vivacity, the humor of the 
Neighbors or Home? The depth of 
feeling in these works, as well as in 
Strife and nowhere be 
paralleled in Prejudice or Mansfield 
Park. 

To the two prominent names in 
American female authorship, we should 
have added that of Mrs. Childs, a pure, 
sweet, amiable writer, whose philan- 
thropy is unbounded and carried out in 
deeds of practical benevolence. The 
productions of this lady are conceived 
in the most genial humor and executed 
with equal beauty and facility. 

We have said, women write for wo- 

should further remark that 
a race of masculine writers, 


Peace, can 


men; we 
there is 

with feminine delicacy of mind, who 
ought to be added to the list of novel- 
ists for a lady’s reading. Such are 
the most exquisite sentimental painters, 
Richardson, Marivaux, Mackenzie, and 


* The Colonel can hardly be called one of the characters; as he plays no part, 
soon leaves the scene, and is altogether only passive. 
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Goldsmith. These are peculiarly au- 
thors for women. Rousseau, Sterne 
and Goethe, equal masters of the fe- 
male heart, and whose works contain 
the purest essence of ethereal senti- 
ment, are dangerous writers, inasmuch 
as their works are fraught with dele- 
terious influences, which require a 
strong intellect and a vigorous moral 
sense to withstand. American litera- 
ture can point to three names of the 
first rank of excellence in this way of 
writing, Dana, Hawthorne, and Wash- 
ington Irving. We reverse the usual 
order of merit, as we conceive Mr. 
Irving to be much inferior, in this re- 
spect (abundantly made up by his hu- 
mor, power of description, narrative, 
and researches), to the first and second 
writers, who are so much less known. 
Dana has a vein of fresh, original, 
deep feeling—at times most powerful 
in its expression, and always strong 
and simple—while Irving's best senti- 
ment is borrowed from Mackenzie 
and Goldsmith. Paul Felton, Edward 
and Mary, the Son, are much superior 
toanything of the same kind in Irving. 
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Dana has a deeper as well as a more 
original genius: yei the exquisite 
comic pictures of Irving are quite out 
of the reach of the more serious writ- 
er. Hawthorne is a true poet and ad- 
mirable writer—what fancy, what deep 
melancholy, what invention, what pure, 
cheerful gladness, what pictures, in his 
delightful tales. He can excite almost 
terror, and almost mirth: hovering 
ever between the two. And his style ' 
a mountain-spring is not more limpid 
and transparent: his genuine Faith, 
his manly Love, his true Religion, 
are not to be forgotten. Why does not 
this choicest of our writers give us 
more twice-told tales, or a new series 
of charming historical sketches for 
children, which all ages may read with 
pleasure? Who but he can give us 
the true history of Salem witchcraft, 
half legend, half sad reality? What 
stores of romance yet unworked, lie 
hidden in the early history of New 
England? Three years ago we com- 
pared Hawthorne to Tieck. He can 
yet be more than the German. Let 
him try. 


EZEKIEL. 


BY J. G. 


WHITTIER. 


Cuap. xxxiii.. 30—33 vs. 


Tuary hear Thee not, O God! nor see; 
Beneath Thy rod they mock at Thee ; 
The princes of our ancient line 

Lie drunken with Assyrian wine ; 

The priests around the altar speak 

The false words which their hearers seek ; 
And hymns which Chaldea’s wanton maids 
Have sung in Dura’s idol-shades, 

Are with the Levites’ chant ascending, 
With Zion's holiest anthems blending ! 


On Israel's bleeding bosom set, 

The heathen heel is crushing yet ; 

The towers upon her holy hill 

Echo Chaldean footsteps still. 

Our boasted shrines—who weeps for them ' 
Who mourneth for Jerusalem ? 

Who turneth from his gains away t 

Whose knee with mine is bowed to pray * 
Who, leaving feast and purpling cup, 
Takes Zion's lamentation up? 








Meckiel. 


A sad and thoughtful youth, I went 
With Israel's early banishment ; 
And where the sullen Chebar crept, 
The ritual of my fathers kept. 

The water for the trench I drew, 
The firstling of the flock I slew ; 
And, standing at the altar’s side, 

I shared the Levites’ lingering pride, 
That still amidst her mocking foes, 
The smoke of Zion's offering rose. 





In sudden whirlwind, cloud and flame, 
The spirit of the Highest came! 

Before mine eyes a vision passed, 

A glory terrible and vast ; 

With dreadful eyes of living things, 
And sounding sweep of angel wings, 
With circling light and sapphire throne, 
And flame-like form of One thereon, 
And voice of that dread Likeness sent 
own from the crystal firmament! 


The burden of a Prophet's power 

Fell on me in that fearful hour ; 

From off unutterable woes 

The curtain of the future rose ; 

I saw far down the coming time 

The fiery chastisement of crime ; 

With noise of mingling hosts, and jar 

Of falling towers and shouts of war, 

I saw the nations rise and fall, 

Like fire-gleams on my tent’s white wall. 


In dream and trance, I saw the slain 
Of Egypt heap’d like harvest grain ; 
I saw the walls of sea-born Tyre 
Swept over by the spoiler’s fire ; 
And heard the low, expiring moar. 
Of Edom on his rocky throne ; 

And, wo is me! the wild lament 
From Zion’s desolation sent ; 

And felt within my heart each blow 
Which laid her holy places low. 


In bonds and sorrow, day by day, 
Before the pictured tile I lay; — 

And there, as in a mirror, saw 

The coming of Assyria’s war, 

Her swarthy lines of spearmen pass 
Like locusts through Bethhoron’s grass : 
I saw them draw their stormy hem 

Of battle round Jerusalem ; 

And, listening, heard the Hebrew wail 
Blend with the victor-trump of Baal! 


Who trembled at my warning word ? 

Who owned the prophet of the Lord ? 

How mocked the rude—how scoffed the vile— 
How stung the Levite’s scornful smile, 
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As o’er my spirit, dark and slow, 
‘The shadow crept of Israel’s woe, 
As if the angel’s mournful roll 

Had left its record on my soul, 

And traced in lines of darkness there 
‘The picture of its own despair! 


Yet, even at the hour I feel 

My lips in prophecy unseal, 

Prince, priest, and Levite, gather near,. 
And Salem’s daughters haste to hear, 
On Chebar’s waste and alien shore, 
The harp of Judah swept once more. 
They listen, as in Babel’s throng 

The Chaldeans to the dancer’s song, 
Or wild Sabbeka’s stormy play, 

As careless and as vain as they. 


And thus, oh Prophet-Bard of old, 

Hast thou thy tale of sorrow told! 

The same which earth’s unwelcome seers 
Have felt in all succeeding years. 

Sport of the changeful multitude, 

Nor calmly heard nor understood, 

Their song has seemed a trick of art, 
Their warnings but the actor’s part. 

With bonds, and scorn, and evil will, 

The world requites its prophets still. 


So was it when the Holy One 

The garments of the flesh put on! 

Men followed where the Highest led 
For common gifts of daily bread, 

And gross of ear, of vision dim, 
Owned not the God-like power of Him 
Vain as a dreamer’s words to them 

His wail above Jerusalem, 

And meaningless the watch he kept 
Through which his weak disciples slept. 


Yet shrink not thou, whoe’er thou art, 
For God’s great purpose set apart, 

Before whose far discerning eyes 

The Future as the Present lies ! 

Beyond the narrow-bounded age 
Stretches thy prophet-heritage, 

Through Heaven’s dim spaces angel-trod, 
Through arches round the throne-of God ! 
Thy audience, worlds !—all Time t be 
The witness of the truth in thee! 


a ase greene 


A 
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RANDOM REMINISCENCES, 


OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERARY MEN. 


ROBERT MUNIE,. 


A TruLy remarkable man was Mudie! 


Born ia one of the obscurest corners of 


Scotland, and trained, literally, at the 
anvil, he was destined to become the 
schoolmaster, the author, and an editor 
of the newspaper press ; and to furnish 
delight to more classes of society, per- 
haps, than any other man of his day. 
He was always ready to receive an 
order to write on any subject, whether 
he understood it or not. I have heard 
him say, that if he understood it, so 
much the better, for then he had no 
trouble at all about it; but if he did not 
understand it, why, then he must give 
a week’s reading to it, and anybody 
with a shadow of a mind might write 
a quarto on a week’s “ cramming.” 
Governed by this princtple, when it 
was necessary that he should learn 
Latin, he began in the middle of Virgil, 
and by the help of his dictionary work- 
ed his way to the end, never reading 
the grammar till he could write the 
language. Now, it was literally the 
ease with Mudie, that he had to fill 
himself with matter for everything he 
undertook. He has more than once 
told me, that when the celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers applied to him to devote three 
or four hours every Saturday afternoon, 
‘to give him some astronomy,” that he 
might be qualified to deliver his popular 
lectures on that subject, the preceptor 
knew no more than the pupil; “ and 
yet,” he would say, “ be it always re- 
membered, I am not responsible for the 
Doctor’s horrid mistakes anent the 
matter.” 

I know not what Mudie did in Scot- 
land before he commenced his English 
career; but I have heard him tell not a 
few of his freaks, often scattering con- 
sternation around him. He edited, 
believe in Edinburgh, a weekly news- 
paper. A piece of scandal occupied 
the attention of the whole city, and 
Mudie resolved on both exciting curio- 
sity, and on disappointing it. ‘She pa- 
per one day professed to contain a 
review of a recently published pamphlet 
on the all-exciting topic. ‘The review 


gave an account of the size of the pub. 
lication, its price, the manner in which 
it was “got up,” and the n ime of its 
publisher—a man, | remember, the 
most unlikely of all others to publish 
such a book. ‘The review, moreover. 
earefully criticised the style, pointing 
out its excellences and defects, eor. 
rected some slight typographical blun. 
ders, gave some piquant extracts, and 
closed by giving “the contents” of its 
various chapters. The whole city was 
roused ; the people ran by thousands ta 
purchase the extraordinary book, the 
advertised publisher of which had po. 
thing to do for many hours but to de. 
clare that he had published no such 
work, and knew nothing about it. The 
book had never been written ;—the 
night before publishing day, the printer 
had wanted “copy;’ and the editor 
thought that this sort of thing would 
sell as well as anything else,—nor was 
he mistaken. 

After his removal to London, his 
pen was prolific and profitable; and 
yet, utterly ignorant of the value of 
money, Mudie was always miserably 
poor. ‘The Results of Machi very,” 
pblished by Kni ght, and attributed to 
—_ Brougham,—* The Modern Ba- 
bvlon,”’—*“ Readings in Seience,”—and 
“ Practical Agriculture,” all came from 
his pen within a few weeks, and were 
all equally acceptable. [He would wnite 
in the same month, ‘ a Young Fe- 
male Servant’s Guide,” an “ Almanac," 
“ Theatrical Criticisnis,” ° and * Letters 
on the Use of the Plough in the North 
of England.” I have known him con- 
duct “ The Mechanics’ Magazine” in 
the metropolis, and spend a large por- 
tion of the month at Winchester, pre- 
paring “ The History and Topography 
of Hampshire.” But it is impossible 
to tell what Mudie could do, or what 
he did. 

Dr. Johnson used to 
author could only work 
driven to it by the want of money. 
Certainly this want of money would at 
any time eail forth the faculties of 


say, that an 
as he was 


pa 


for 
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Robert adie. Two series of his 
works have been popular in the United 
States, and it may grati fy the re reade 2r to 
know somewhat of their history Hav- 
dan ide a that the titles, * The 


ing formes , : 
Heavens,” “ The Earth,” “ The Air,” 


and “ The Sea,” might, if well wrought 
out, form use ful and acceptable books, 
| was authorized to obtain such works. 
[sent for Mudie ; it was about my first 
interview with him; I explained to him 
what | wanted; and offered him forty 
guineas per Voiume, pay able on delivery 
of the copy. He accepted the terms, 
and in four days brought the manuscript 
of the first volume, saying, he was 
*much in want of cash.” I was 
searcely pre pared for such promptitude, 
and was half disposed to read before I 
paid. He very truly assured me, how- 
ever, that none could read his writing 
but printers, and that they had to guess 
athalf of it. He took away his money 
—the book turned out a good one, and 
] soon discovered that all his works, 
and the style and matter of some of 
them are exquisitely beautiful, were 
produced in ‘the same rapid man- 
ner. The same things were substan- 
tially true of his ‘* Spring,” “‘ Summer,” 
« Autumn,” and * Winter.” 

The appearance of the author by no 
means corresponded with the character 
ofhis productions. He was tall, bony, 
stout, and rough—just like a Scottish 


WILLAM 


Few of my readers ever saw my 
friend Hone; those who did, will nev- 
er forget him. His noble countenance, 
indicating intelligence and benevolence 
in equal degrees, commanded respect 
andadmiration. Whether you visited 
him in his own house, when surrounded 
by his family, stepped into his little room 
while he was preparing the next num- 
berof* The Eve sry Day Book,” or met 
him in the large politic ‘al or liter ary 
party, you saw good temper, and listen- 
ed to tones you would never willingly 
forget. He could be severe, but this 
power was seldom called into action; 
when it was em ployed, the object of it 
never lost the imp ression he produced. 

The reader will remember some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, when Hone 
published his Parodies of the Litany, 
and sundry other matters. He had 
been disgusted with the cant of priests 
and of politicians, and determined to 
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blacksmith. His dress and great coarse 
stick corresponded with his person, and 
no stranger would imagine that so rough 
an exterior contained so much intelli- 
gence or such fine taste. His sensi- 
bility was equal to either of his other 
excellences. I have heard him descant 
on the beauty of a blade of grass, and 
on the wisdom of Deity as apparent in 
its formation, till he has wept like a 
child. I am afraid, however, that he 
would mistake this sentimentality for 
religion—an error sometimes fallen into 
by others, as well as by Mudie. 

On one subject I firmly believe that 
Mudie wrote con amore, nor do | think 
that the wealth of India would have in- 
duced him, on that subject, to take the 
wrong side. He was the unyielding 
friend of liberty. Strong representa- 
tions of facts, withering sarcasms, and 
irresistible appeals to the higher prin- 
ciples of human nature would pass from 
his pen whenever the sanctuary of lib- 
erty was invaded. His papers, on this 
subject, when connected with “the 
daily press,’ would be copied and ex- 
tended to every corner of the land; 
judges in their ermined robes have 
trembled at his rebukes; and senators 
have been compelled to “ explain,” 
when they have smarted under his 
lash. AlJas! that Mudie should have 
died in poverty, and have left a wife 
and family in almost hopeless distress ! 


HONE. 


hold them up to the ridicule of the 
world. He had not then learnt to dis- 
tinguish between religion and its pro- 
fessors, and we cannot be surprised that 
he did not perform his task wisely. 
The British government, in an evil 
hour, resolved on Hone’s prosecution ; 
and Hone wisely resolved personally 
to defend himself. Poor Lord Ellen- 
borough, to the latest day of his life, re- 
membered his third trial. His lordship 
was angry at his former acquittals, and 
determined to occupy the bench him- 
self on the trial of the third indictment. 
The court was crowded—the indict- 
ment was read—the witnesses were 
examined, and it was clear eno: g) that 
Hone had published Parodies tending 
to bring the government and the estab- 
listed church into contempt. He rose, 
however, to defend himself; the im- 
mense assemblage were almost breath- 
less. He stood there the very embodi- 
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ment of intellect, scorn, and energy. 
On either side he had a pile of books, 
ancient and modern, to be used during 
his address. In vain did the judge tell 
him that he had adopted a wrong 
course, and that it would avail him no- 
thing to show that many others had 
done wrong before him. Hone told his 
lordship that his address was to the ju- 
ry, and that his object was to show that 
judges, priests, and bishops, trom the 
middle ages downwards, had indulged 


in parodies, and were never accused of 


attempting to bring government or re- 
ligion into contempt. How often did 
Ellenborough endeavor to stop him, 
and as often did Hone, with the most 
admirable tact and good temper, ward 
off his att mpts to destroy his argu- 
ment. At length, seeing the jury were 
becoming fatigued, Hone exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, | will only detain your 
attention a few minutes Jonger. His 
lordship has told you that all parodies 
of this character are opposed to th 
law, and render their authors obnoxious 
to punishment; gentlemen, we will 
test the imparti ity of his lordship: | 
hold in my hand a parody written a 
few years sinc 
one of our universities; a pP irody ( f sa- 
cred writ ; its author, a man of splendid 
talents, is now one of the ablest judges 
of the land; gentlemen, liste n' ind 
he began to read an able but violent at- 
tack on living persons; suspicion was 
soon awakened as to the author; Hone 
warmed a he read; fire seemed to 
flash from his eves as he looked th 
judge in the face, and re 
sentences with the strongest et 
Then, after a pause, which spok 
er than any words, he ti 


bench to the jury, and exclaimed 
Gentlemen, we will have one short 
passage more!” P Mllenborough ! 


How he had felt for some quarter of an 
hour! Throwing himself back on hi 

seat, and looking as no man ever look- 
ed before, he cried out in a mos 
seeching tone: “* Spare me, Mr. Hone, 
spare me '? Hone threw down the 
book, saying, ‘‘ My lord, your request 
uitt ed the 


‘ 


be- 


is granted.” The jury ac 
prisoner, but the judge signee r recovered 
his confidence. ‘The universal opinion 
was that Hone had inflicted his death- 
blow. 

Years rolled along, and Hone avow- 
ed himself a Christian. More transpa- 


rency of character, or simplicity of 


within the walls of 


conduct, were never witnessed, No 
man ever doubted the since rity of his 
profession. He had yielded to convie. 
tion, forced upon him in a manner irre. 
sistibly powerful. He lost money and 
friends by his profession of re ligion, 
and was some time before he forined 
new connexions from whom he eouyld 


tin anv decree of support for a nu. 


obt 
merous tan ly. He br came, at feheal 
one of the editors of “ The Patriot.” 
the newspaper organ of the English 
Dissenters, and gained their high es- 
teem for the inde} endence, io consist. 
ent character, and healthy tone of 
whatever he wrote. 


It was m happing to meet Hone 
at the last dinner party at which he 
was present. His health had long 
been declining ; and, as he assured us, 
nothing but his high regard for the 


gentleman whose table we surrounded 

“ , 
and his wi nee more to utter his un- 
dying attac!iment to the great prinei- 


ples of liberty, civil and religious 


i ’ igious, 
, 

would have induced him to venture 

three or four miles from his residene 

‘he party consisted of some twenty- 





{ . ot thee 9 Lt ia . . . 
live otth nopviest spirits of England's 








metre polis “here wer present cler- 
ryt » « ns, and lords ot the 
press ; ant rial histo ns, and po- 
ets, unit ) nish one of the high 

Hectual treats I enjoyed. Du- 
ring the evening, our ho ty oposed the 
| 1 Will 
ara k : @ I 
prot 
Del ee fe 

l 
if) ta tt f OW OT the esicdent 
| 0 x ( nance, how it 
v p with inte t and benevo- 
le ou ct ld re i his very sou by 
the light it gave He thanked us fo 
the compliment we had paid t m 
expressed his delight that he was once 
more uinded by such party 
Lvo 1 his f conviction that his 
heaith would never again permit him to 


associate with his friends; and begged 
permission, there fore, to leave with us 
his “last le wacy ™ He then glane red 
at his former life, assured us of the en- 
tirely unsatisfactorv character of infi- 
de lity, and ably contrastsd it with the 
peace inspired in the breast by Christi- 
anity. He frankly regr tted that he 
had ever done or said : 
ous to Christianity ; and. after a Jong 


pause, looking with intense earnestness 


mrl- 


invth ng 1D} ull 


80) 


the 
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round the table, he added, ** Do not 
mistake me, gentlemen, I still detest 
the representations of Christianity 
given by many of those who wear her 

rb, and live on the public purse ;” 
and, taking out a New ‘Testament, 
which he always carried in his pocket, 
he added, “this is my Christianity ; 
and while it fills me with the hope of 
immortality, it teaches me that it is too 
holy to be loved by tyrants. Liberty, 
gentlemen, liberty, civil and religious, 
is the doctrine of this book. Ilive and 


tt 


die protesting against the union of re- 


a t} ‘ | nnet a ’ 
ligion with tyranny. must do so, 


h 


\ se ‘ 
sently ti pping the New ‘Testament 
’ a abe ‘eq Le I ' ’ 
severai times, Or SO Cot Line OOK, 


SIR RICHARD 
Asingular being was Sir Richard 
He was many years a bookseller in 
London, and once sherui of that city, 
during which period, going up to 
lress, George III. eon- 


court with an ade 


ferred upon him the honors of knight- 
hood. Sir Richard did very much to 
serve the cause of literatur : He com- 
menced, and for many years ably sus- 
tained “Tue Monruny Macazine,” 


dissemi- 


which did more in its day to 
nate correct views oj philosoy hy and 
freedom than any other pe riodical. It 


istrue, that many of the dictionaries and 


ther publications which bore his name 
were only projected by h ind were 
executed by others; and though it 
equally true that to other books he only 
lent his name, that they might be re- 
ceived with favor by the public, yet did 
he render services Ww h ch « to be 
remembered with gratitude 

Yes, he was leed & singular mnan. 
Un one occ n | ‘alled on a lawyer 
fo consult him as to the best method of 
collecting in ur mber of debts due 
him. The man of law, in the course 
fconversation, intimated thatthe most 
hectis metne of collect r debt 
were had reco to in cas of bank- 
muptey. SS R ' earefally ealer 
lated. and { | it some two ¢ t! ( 


thousand pounds would be saved by 

process of this character, and actually 
declared himself insolve nt. and becan e 
abankrupt ; the commission was regu- 


} 
i 


( 


latly worked ; twenty shillings in 
pound were paid in full to his creditors, 
and Sir Richard retired with a hand- 
some surplus, on which to live without 
the anxieties of trade. What to some 


petsons weuld appear the disgrace of 


No, the reader has not a full idea of 
the scene, for I cannot transfer to 
paper the decaying form of the speaker, 
nor the fervor of his countenance, nor 
the light and benevolence of his eye; 
I cannot describe the solemn silence or 
the tearful attention of his auditors; 
nor can I tell how often we have re- 
minded each other, when we have met, 
of the * legacy” of our friend ; still less 
can the reader know how much every 
one of us realized the increase of his 
respons:bility, and the enlarged extent 
of his obligation to freedom, after lis- 
tening to the swan-like song of this la- 
borer, I had almost added, this martyr 


in the sacred cause. 


PHILLIPS 


bankruptcy was to him only a source of 
amuseme nt - and often would he talk 
of the examinations he underwent by 
the commissioners and his creditors 
vith he rlee, and laugh at the com- 
pliments he received from his creditors 
on their being paid the whole she 





owed them 

I had not seen Sir Richard for se- 
veral years, and had thought 
that the gratification of iin looking 


upon him was not even in reserve for 


' 


| robable 


me. ButI was mistaken. I happened 
‘ellane- 

hicl ‘the writ- 

ers had made a somewhat distant allu- 


: ‘Syig 
to conduct a periodical of a m1 


s nto 1 I ( » betwee » Rich 
ard and himself some yea before. 
fhe paper was anonymous, | hen it 
came r th e) of the | rht he 
f embere d the 1 ‘ts nd | rules 
concer! | He could not y the 
statements, | he thor he could 
friehten and pe | ps ¢ herw punish 
the ve innocent editor { roing 
one morning to the establishment of 
th pt i hers of the work ¢ which I 
have speken, | found standing at the 


rather portly looking old gen- 


tleman, dressed like a farmer, evi- 


dently fond of good living, and no stran- 


ger to the bottle. He stood there 
: 1 ? 
ore ri tec brandis OY” nis thick, 





hooked oak stick, and 


emanding to 
know the name and the residence of 
the editor of ————-. The | iblisher 
appealed to me, as to a stranger, 
whether he was bound to accede to 
such a request. I sat down, and very 
coolly heard from the doughty knight 
his version of the whole affair, which 


he solemnly swore should end in his 


i 


——. 


i Tee 


- 
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thrashing the editor with his stick. | 
suggested that he should write to the 
editor, intimating that if the editor were 
a gentleman, he would carefully pre- 
sent a full statement of facts to his 
readers. But this would not satisfy 
the old gentleman, who then wished to 
know if | were acquainted with the 
said editor. Well, | newhat SUSD f- 
ed that I knew him and cheerfully 
promised the knight that I would bring 
the affair before that gentleman, and 
assure him that Sir Richard was deter- 
mined to inflict upon him the weight of 
his oaken staff. He went away in an 
awful pene swearing that he would 
visit the publisher daily till he intro- 
duced him to the editor. 


EDWARD 


That Irving was an extraordinary 
man, is a fact which no one who knew 
him will ever dispute. His want of 
taste in some important m itters, his 
wild vagaries on several theological 
subjects, and his unwillingness to bow 
to authorities to which he had profess- 
ed his readiness to submit his judg- 
ment, were all against him; but who 
ever doubted his mightv talents, his 
high moral courage, or his unimpeacha- 
ble integrity’ A man who could labor 
with untiring zeal in a cause which ex- 
eited against him all his early friends, 
and who could, while in the very arti- 
cle of death, in the very prime of his 
days, sing the Hebrew of the twenty- 
third psalm, must, of ne cessity, be one 
whom it is worth stopping to look at. 

And what was so remarkable about 
him?t What could so readily awaken 
attention in the mighty Babel of Lon- 
don, and produce such wonderful ef- 
fects? He came there to a deserted 
Dissenters’ church, and speedily it was 
erowded by churchmen, philosophers, 
judges, and statesmen. ‘To a church 
that but as yesterday was utterly un- 
known, we have seen the carriages of 
a Canning, a Brougham, and a multi- 
tude of other such men wending their 
way, while thousands were shut out at 
the celebration of every service. It was 
not simply that he wasatalented Scotch- 
man, for England contains hundreds 
of such men; nor that he had been the 
assistant of Chalmers, for many an able 
preacher has been known to employ 
very inferior men to assist him, that he 
himself nnight appear to the greater ad- 


Alas for Sir Richard, he never again 
saw the editor; for, during the day, a 
’ 

communication was made to him thatif 


he chose to go into » the whole : affair, all 
its circumstances should be published 
in the —-—-——, and that the writer of 


] 


‘le would be happy to meet him 
in a court of law or equity ; but that jf 
he again visited the establishment of 
the publish or to Interrupt 3 proceed. 
ings, he would be delivere over to the 
alts “the p lice. The next thing 
f Sir Richard was that he wag 
numbe oe with the dead. Peace to 
his memory; may no rude hand ever 
rifle his grave. 


the arti 


1 
! 
i 


IRVING, 


vantage ; nor that he was a man of ex. 
tensive learning, we do not know that 
he preten led to this, or even if he had 
attained it, very many of the English 
clergy, of every denomination, enjoy it 
also. 

The person of Irving was in his fa- 
vor. He was tall, bony, inely formed, 
with a singular but piercing eye, and 
his raven black hair falling: on his 
shoulders, would mark him out from a 
thousand other persons. Then his 
voice was deep and sepulchral in its 
tones, and possessed a power which 
would throw over a vast audience 2 
commanding influence, hushing all to 
attention. And then again his style 
was utterly unlike that of any other 
man of his day. He possessed a fine 
imagination, combined with a mighty 
grasp of mind, and he selected as his 
great model, the immortal John Mil- 
ton. He had studied his prose works 
by night and by day, and used his cum- 
brous phra es, and constructed others 
like them. Like Milton, he seemed to 
visit all other worlds, and to deseribe 
them with perfect ease, as being int- 
een ‘quainted with them. No 
hearer ‘Irving could be inattentive 
or unimpre aa Men of correct taste 
might sav, as Robert Hall did, “* Well, 
sir, if Mr. Irving be right, we are all 
wrong, and all the men of antiquity, 
Cicero, and Demosthenes, and the rest 
of them were all wrong,” but every 
one would hear, nevertheless ; yes, and 
every one would admire. 

Did my reader ever listen to an en 
ergetic speaker? I will venture to a 
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gert that he never heard any man, of 


any profession, in any part of the 
world, so energetic as Edward Irving. 
The first time | saw him was on the 
platform of a public meeting. His 
name was announced as the next speak- 
er; he rose, and looked round on the 
yast assembly ; his eyes seemed, even 
before he spoke , to flash fire, and eve ry 
2M in motion 





muscle and every nerve 
He began to speak, and his’ broad 
which he inly did 


strong 


“cenis, cert 


Scotch a 
not attempt to disculse, his 


| nia ‘. } 
thoughts, pre ented in grotesque and 
most unusual language, and his inde- 
seribable ( t gy spre d over the 
large room an iniivence never ex- 
erted by any common man. And 


esent when 
British and 


{y, he rose 


who that happened to be | 
in an annual me 
Foreign Bible Soci 
the thousands who 
Hall, to move a change in the 
of the Society, can ever forget him 
It sec med to be the determination of 
the leading persons on the platform to 
prevent huis being heard; but he 
inall the majesty and 
in the prime of his 

ten to the groans and the clamor by 
which any other man would have been 


eting of the 
amidst 
Ixeter 
conduct 
1 


cl owded 


rose 


power of a hon 


being, paused to lis- 


silenced, and then shaking his head, his 
black hair flowing over his shoulders, 


and raising fist of his 


clenched 
right hand above his head, and whirling 
jtround, cried out ina voice of thunder, 
“De ye know in what spirit | eame here 
tospeak, that you dareto put medown !” 
He versevered till he obtained a most 
proivund silence ; delivered his speech, 
and lost his amendment. But he had 
accomplished his object; his question 
was seriously considered in the com- 
mittee, and from that time the circula- 
tion of the Apocrypha, the matter of 
his objection, was abandoned. 

Indulge me, friendly reader, with an- 
other moment or two. Memory and 
Imagination almost persuade me that I 
am again pri blic meeting 
where he, and others, have 
passed to her world, were present. 
living liked to feel sometimes that he 
was a cle rgyman of the Sx 
lishment. In Eneland he 
Dissenter, 
being a 
would fer 
position; and then 
his usual candor, fran 
meeting to which I have referred, was 


the 


sent in a | 


] 
who also 


ittish estab- 
but 
ut yet he liked to think of 


Was 


} 
! ‘ 
i Sometimes he 


vantages of sucha 
} 
I 


churchman. 
1 tl 
e would, with all 


kly admit it. ‘The 
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one of a Dissenting Home Missionary 
Society, designed to instruct the igno- 
rant in religion. He was invited toat- 
tend and address the assembly. There 
he was, surrounded by hundreds of 
Dissenting ministers, who rejoiced to 
see him among them, and to listen to 
him as to a brother; but who had no 
sympathy with any notions he might 
entertain of the superiority of an estab- 
The Report having been 
called on to move its 
very soon did we find 
that the committee had made no mis- 
take in their selection of the mover of 
euch a resolution, but the conviction 
was reached in a somewhat remarkable 


lishinent. 
read, he was 


adoption, and 


manner. 

fter having eulogized the zeal and 
activity which had distinguished the 
operations of the institution during the 
year, he went on to admire the self- 
denial, the labor, and all the other ex- 
cellences of the agents employed. He 
admired the men who would walk eight 
or ten miles and back to preach in a 
farmer's kitchen, filled with the poor of 
the land, or to visit a sick and dying 
cottager; and then, kindling as he 
proceeded, he exclaimed: ‘ And oh, 
chairman, | envy your agents, when I 
hear that no geographical boundaries 
confine their efforts; I learn with glad- 
ness that their parishes include every 
spot, however distant, where they can 


do good. In all things do they say 
with the immortal Chillingworth, 


‘Above all things, liberty.’” The 
meeting was electrified; the platform 
itself resounded with cheers. Irving 
paused, and looked around him; he 
had been unconscious of the use that 
would be made of his language; and 
saw not, what every one else saw, that 
he had unwittingly employed a power- 
ful argument against an established 
church. The cheering was renewed ; 
and the frown of rebuke sat on his am- 
ple forehead, his dark ey lids for 2 
moment eyes, and their 
flashes of lightning seemed to dart from 
him, as he cried ** Chairman, 
brethren, | meant nothing 
wherefore, then, do ye thus taunt me? 
minister of the Scottish 


your sympa- 


covert d his 


out 


wrong ;—— 


l claim, as a 
kirk,—I claim your pity— 
thy; you labor not under our disad- 
vantage s’"——-the rest of the sentence 
was lost in rapturous cheering; the 
chairman arose, and gently whispered 


in his ear, that the feelings thus ex- 
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pressed were those of grateful delight 
in liberty ; and that the meeting con- 
sidered that he was now demolishing 
all established churches. He became 
aware of his mistake, smiled in admi- 
rable temper, and said, “* Ah, chairman, 
I mistook the brethren; they under- 
stand liberty, and now they shout its 
praises. I have known so little of it, 
‘iat I actually mistook its voice for 
that of taunting unkindness. Yes, that 
parish system is an argument—l will 
not say a one—against an 


solitary ri 
established 


kirk.” Having thus set 
WILLIAM 


Perhaps the name of my old friend 
and townsman has hardly yet reach- 
ed the United States. Certainly, 
among the thousand and one reprints 
h I have already 





of English works whic 


examined, I have not met with his 
honored name. And yet he wrote 
* The Histories of Birmingham, Derby, 





and Scarborough,” “Journey from 
Chester to London,” ** Decisions of the 
Court of Requests,” and I know not 
what besides. In addition to this, 


friendly reader, he was a most devoted 
admirer of the C 
United States, and was every way 
worthy of the name given by all who 
knew him, of the English Franklin. 
Perhaps no two men ever resembled 
each other more closely in mental and 
political character, than the printer of 
America and the stationer of Birming- 
ham. 

Hutton, like very many other emi- 
nent men, sprung and 
poverty. HH: 
autobiography, 


onstitution of these 


from obscurity 
wrote a most interesting 


in winch he tells us of 


his first entering Birmingham thout 
money, friends, or influence. But 


character raised him to eminence and 
to comparative wi alth. For mary 
years he stood almost alone in the town 
in which he resided, for 
liberal political principles; well nigh 
was he to losing all his property for 


sustaining 


advocating a different line of conduct 
towards the Americans, in their great 
contest with Britain; and with noble 
fortitude did he submit to his loss when 
his house was burnt down and his pro- 
perty destroyed, because he ventured 
to think and to say that the French 
had aright to dethrone their king and 
to appoint another, if they chose to do 
80. 
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matters right between his auditory ang 
himself, in a spirit and style which 
none who heard the speech can forget 
while he lives, he urged the responsi. 
bility to do good arising from the pos- 
session of perfect freedom ; he candidly 
confessed the happy tendency of the 
purely voluntary system to accomplish 
what no compulsory scheme could 
effect; and for nearly half an hour 
dwelt on this topic in a manner worthy 
of the creed, the church, the country, 
of Joun Knox. ’ 


HUTTON 

That was, indeed, an awful time! 
America had asserted her right to 
freedom, an 1 had obtained it; F ranee 


king off fetters 
long bound her to tyranny: 
were at : 


a Baske 


resolved on sna the 
which had 
and there 


i 


Priestley, 


Birmingham, a 
Hutton, and 


rville 
rviie, a 


others, who, rejoicing in the signs of 
the times, dared to 1e together, and 


to drink a toast to 
world. 


edom of the 


but these men were not to go un- 


punishe 1. There were not a few ready 
to encourage, aye, and to pay, “ certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort,” to an- 
noy these lovers of freedom, to burn 


down their houses, and to take away 
their lives. House after house was 
burnt in the name of “ Church and 
King ;” nor could the orthodoxy of all 
this be the [pisespal 
clergy conducted the proceedings of 
the mob, and the rector of one of the 
churches actually appeared at their 
head, and led them from place to place, 
directing and ec their move- 
ments. Oh, liberty. how hast thou been 
treated by thy professed friends, and 
horrors have been perpetrated in 
! 


disputed, for 


mntrolliing 


what 
thy honored name 

Hutton, one of the most inoffensive 
men in the world, against whose con- 
duct or character no dog could move 
that he could not 
sanction and rejoiced in the 
happiness of the free, was one of the 
first to feel the wrath of the wicked on 
this sad oceasion. His furniture was 
destroyed, his beautiful library thrown 
to the winds, and his house burnt to 
the ground. His health and spirits 
were long seriously injured ; indeed it 
may be doubted, though he lived twenty 
or thirty years after the event, whether 


his tongue, except 


tyranny, 
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he ever again recovered his usual 
cheerfulness. He was compelled to 
think of human nature contrary to his 
accustomed wont, and to dread an ene- 
my where he had only wished to find a 
friend ! 

But, nevertheless, my friend was 
destined to see the triumph of his prin- 
ciples among his neighbors. ‘The ex- 


istence of war made multitudes of 


widows and fatherless children, taxes 
were increased, misery was extended, 
and men began to thi ink as they had not 
been accustomed to do before. ‘Thou- 
sands inquire d what good o bje ets had 
been effected byfthe riots, ¢ ad not a 
few were mortified and 
they thought of the manner in which 
their worthy neighbors had been 


ashamed when 


treated. 
It was during the ri | id progress of 


the prine ples of enlightened policy, 
for which Birmingham has since be- 
come so remarkable, that I first became 


acquainted with William Hutton. I 
was taking a walk a mile or two from 
town. when I first met a gentlemanly 
looking old man, short in stature, walk- 
ing with a stick, with a book in his 
hand. His countenance beamed with 
a benevol seemed to call 
every person he met a friend. Some 
small affair induced him to ask mea 
question, and one remark sueceeded 
another, till I ioe gra that I had 
unconsciously turned back, and was 


walking with him tow urd 


ence which 


s the town. 
What interest did the old gentleman 
invest every subject with that he 
touched! I had never seen him before, 


WILLIAM GRE 


The career of Lewis was neither long 
nor happy. He set out in public life 
some twenty-five years ago, by assert- 
ing. in defiance of a vast majority of 
his neighbors, that everv citizen has a 
night, if he chooses to exercise it, to 
investigate the principles and conduct 
of those by whom he is governed. All 
this may seem to free-born Americans 
the dictate of common sense, but hun- 
dreds of thousands in Europe will 
teach that the subjects of a government 
have nothing to do but to obey its laws, 
and to meet its claims for taxes. 

Now it happened that Lewis, at that 
time, resided in the large manufactur- 
ing town of Birmingham, containing 
about one hundred thousand inhabitants, 


but the worthy man had already in- 
structed me in the genealogy, the arms, 
the property of my family for several 
ages. | began to suspect who he was, 
and ventured to ask him if my suspi- 
cions were correct, and he kindly an- 
swered my inquiries. I led him grad- 
ually on to the r riots, and congratulated 
him on the subsequent extension of his 
political principles; he became con- 
siderably excited, and spent an hour 
in describing the horrid influences of 
tyranny, and the importance, alike for 
my own sake and for the sake of the 
world, that | should labor through life 
for the extension of those prince iples of 
freedom which have always prevailed 
where social happiness has been en- 
joyed. Never from that morning have 
I felt even a momentary inclination 
towards the tyranny of a sovereign 
that would enslave the consciences and 
control the purses of his subjects, or 
the lawlessness of a mob which acts 
under excitement, that may be good or 
bad, as may happen to be the character 
of these by whom it may be led. 

Worthy old Hutton! thy volumes, 
like thy life, are distinguished for solid 
sense, for sound philosophy, and for 
sincere, concern for the happiness of 
the world! The principles advocated 
in thy youth were crowned with tri- 
umph in the days of thy old age! 
‘Thou hast taught us that labors to ben- 
efit the world, when springing from 
pure motives, and directed by wisdom 
and benevolence, are seeds which can- 
not be lost, but shall certainly, sooner 
or later, produce a glorious harvest. 


ATHEAD LEWIS, 


and without a representative in parlia- 
ment. As an old Act, passed in the 
reign of one of the Edwards, and 
which had never been repealed, seemed 
to sanction their conduct, Lewis and 
others called a public open-air meeting, 
which was attended by at least ten 
thousand persons, and unanimously 
sent Sir Charles Wolseley to claim in 
the House of Commons a seat, as “ Le- 
gislatorial Attorney ” for Birmingham. 
For this high crime, the chairman, 
with ae and several other leading 
persons, who had called the meeting 
and conducted its proceedings, were 

pprehended, tried, and imprisoned. 
Saale was sent to spend two years, 
far away from all his friends, in Oak- 
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ham jail. Here I first knew him, and 
a noble-spirited, intelligent, liberty-lov- 
ing fellow he was! Here he began to 
devote himself to literature ; here he 
wrote for some of the leading British 
periodicals, and produced an English 
grammai, esteemed by many the best 
in the language. ‘There was some- 
thing exceedingly affecting in seeing a 
fine young man, with a meek-spirited, 
amiable wife, and a remarkably fine, 
clear-headed little confined in 
prison—and for such a crime ! 

And what was gained to the cause 
of tyranny by all this! The inhabit- 
ants of the vast district who were thus 
insulted, and whose rights were denied, 
became more resolute and determined 
than ever, and no town in the 


empire 
has proved more intractab! 


son, 


le in the 


—— — 


Finis. 
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hands of the enemies of the people 


than they. And as to Lewis, while jp 
prison, he did not a little to diffuse the 
cause of enlightened liberty, and whep 
the period of his imprisonment had 
expired, he removed to the Metropolis 
and obtaining employment in connec. 
tion with the Daily Press, he never 
ceased ull his death, which occurred g 
few months since, to oppose the prinej. 
ples and the acts of ty ser aaa 
he could detect them, and whether jt 
would promote or injure his own per- 
sonal liis whole life fyy. 
nished a striking proof of what a young 
man, without wealf@ or influence, may 
effect, when he devotes all his energies 
to an object like that of seeking the 
welfare of his country. 


interest. 


J.B. 


FINIS. 


Yes—lI have lived in vain! 
No deed of martial fame 

The world’s applause shall gain, 
To gild my humble name. 


No sparkling wreath of glory 
Around my brow shall twine ; 
No page in future story, 
Of praise or blame, be mine. 


I feel my spirit’s strength 
Each passing hour decay ; 
I see the goal at length 
Where ends my cheerless way. 


A grave—a grave alone— 
Six measured feet by three, 
With or without a stone— 


Such must my portion be. 


Yet will I bow to Fate, 

Nor with vain outery teaze her, 
For, though I’m not as great, 

lil sleep as sound as Cesar. 


J... A. 
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THE KLAUSENBURG.* 


BY MRS. E. 


Tue house of Madame de P., in L., 
was the resort of many distinguished 
strangers, for wit and taste were chief 
among her household gods. She added 
also to the enjoyment of her guests, by 
inviting the most celebrated artists : the 
charming singer, Madame S., spent 
puch of her leisure time there during 
her engagement at the opera in L. 

The Baron von C. was one evening 
describing certain localities in Germa- 
ny where he had spent mu h time in 
early life ; and by way of entertaining 
the younger part of his auditory, pro- 
posed relating a story connected with 
3 ruined castle, well known in that 
neighborh« od, Madame de P. con- 
sented, on condition that the castle 
should be haunted, and the story abound- 
ing in hobgoblins; for the times, she 
said, were so matter-of-fact, that ghost- 
stories had decide dly gone out of 
fashion. 

The Baron promised to humor her 
fancy in this respect, and commenced 
bis narration : 

“The ruins I have mentioned,” said he, 
“were made so not so much by the slow 
decay of time as by the accident of a 
fre, and the violent storms frequent in 
that mountainous region. During the 
war, the soldiers used to quarter them- 
selves in some of the more habitable 
rooms ; and even now it affords lodging 
for the wearied huntsman, or the be- 
nighted traveller. ‘The country people 
call the ruins the Klausenburg. You 
reach them by a foot-path through the 
pine forest, and after climbing up rather 
asteep acclivity, find yourself in front 
ofa massive gate, which is closed, and 
like the walls, hewn out of solid rock. 
A chain with a handle still hangs out- 
side the gate, and formerly communi- 
cated with a bell within. 1 once pulled 
it, but no sound answered. On the 
other side it is impossible to obtain ac- 
cess to the castle, for it stands on pre- 
cipitous rocks, and overlooks a deep 
ravine. I will not occupy your time 
by relating the various legends and 
superstitious tales connected with this 


F. ELLET. 


dismantled stronghold. but briefly tell 
you what | believe to be its true his- 
Lory. 

‘About a hundred years before the 
time | saw it, so | was informed, it was 
owned and inhabited by a wealthy man, 
who had spent his youth in military 
service, and then devoted himself to 
improvements in the wild lands where 
his inheritance lay. He established 
several glass and iron manulactories, 
employed laborers to work his mines, 
and hada large portion of the forest 
cleared and cultivated The Count 
Moritz, that was his name, was much 
respected and beloved by his depend- 
ents, for whom he sought to provide in 
the most judicious manner ; but he had 
many enemies among his equals in 
rank, especially those who pretended 
to gentlemanly accomplishments or 
scholarship; for he despised their ac- 
quirements, and shunned their society. 
His attention was directed solely to 
what was immediately useful, and un- 
der his management of the estate every- 
thing seemed to prosper. This success 
of his, connected with his total neglect 
of the courtesies of life, and his avoid- 
ance of intercourse with his neighbors, 
procured him still greater ill will; and 
it was even whispered that Count Mo- 
ritz kept in his service a familiar or 
demon, whose instructions benefited 
the workmen in his extensive manufac- 
tories. 

‘‘ Absurd as this rumor was, it did 
the Count injury ; for the days of popu- 
Jar credulity were not over, and many 
were found to credit such tales. The 
object of their suspicions took no fur- 
ther notice of them than to seclude 
himself more than ever from society ; 
so that his lonely dwelling rarely re- 
ceived a visitor of his own rank, while 
his (ame was passed in great part with 
his miners and mountaineers. It was 
additional cause of prejudice against 
him, that he seldom or never went to 
church. 

“It happened ere long that a band of 
gipsies, who then swarmed in Germany, 


* This is not a translation of Tiech’s story, on which, however, it is founded. 
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and were not often disturbed, came into 
this region. They were outlaws ; but 
the government was feeble and dilatory, 
and as this part of the country lay near 
the frontiers of the state—one of those 
petty states of Germany—no measures 


were taken to arrest the progress of 


this disorderly gang, or to punish their 
frequent depredations. Where they 
were not propitiated by presents, they 
committed robberies ; where they were 
withstood, they set fire to the dwellings ; 
and ere long destroyed so much pro- 
perty that it became necessary for the 
wealthier citizens to interfere in self- 
defence. The Count joined with some 
of the neighbering landholders, in driv- 
ing these nuisances from the country. 
All who were taken, were severely 
punished, as an example to the rest ; 
nor was Moritz very merciful in his 
inflictions. ‘T'wo of the leaders of the 
band having fal’en into his hands, were 
sent to the city to be tried for their 
lives; and such prompt chastisement 
was dealt upon others, that the gipsies 
were fain to depart with as much haste 
as possible. : 

“Count Moritz was regarded as a 
benefactor by all the peasantry: but it 
was vexatious enough for him to find 
that even his exertions to free the 
country from a nuisance involved him 
in many petty accusations, and some 
serious charges. He met these annoy- 
ances with so much haughtiness of de- 
meanor, scorning to vindicate himself, 
that it gave occasion for still greater 
censure, while other injurious reports 
gained currency. He became disqui- 
eted and moody; for he would not 
eonfide his grievances to his wife, who 
kept her room, having recently given 
birth to an only son. She had disap- 
proved of his extreme severity against 
the gipsies, and frequently expressed 
her regret, being not untouched by the 
superstition of her time ; but the Count 
could not now combat her prejudices. 

“One day, while visiting a distant 
estate on which he was superintending 
some improvements, he discovered and 
apprehended two more of the wretched 
band whom he had hunted from the 
country. Deaf to all their entreaties 
for mercy, and promises never to return 
if he would release them, he ordered 
them to be carried instantly to jail, to 
await the most rigorous punishment of 
the law. He rode back to the Klau- 
senburg, thoughtful and lonely. ‘The 
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old castellan met him at the door, and 
delivered into his hands a sealed packet 
from the city. ‘The contents enraged 
him: they concerned a vexatious law. 
suit, which threatened to deprive him 
of some valuable lands. Much dis. 
turbed, he went to his wife’s apartment, 
but hesitated a moment to enter, on 
hearing an unfamiliar voice withip. 
The next instant he opened the door, 
and saw an old gipsy sitting by his 
wife’s bedside. The hag was clothed 
in rags; her wrinkled face was turned 
towards his wife, and with many gri- 
maces, she was telling her fortune. 
The Countess was frightened whep 
she saw her husband enter so unex. 
pectedly, and had reason to be; for 
never had she seen him soangry, He 
strode to the bedside, seized the old 
gipsy by the arm, dragged her to the 
and flung her down the 
steps. Not satisfied with that, he or. 
dered his servants to bind her to one 
of the pillars, and to beat her with 
whips as long as any of them could find 
strength to do so. This cruel order 
was executed. ‘lhe Count retired to 
his own room, and when his passion 
was over, began to reproach himself 
for his inhumanity, which no provoca- 
tion could justify. A light knock at 
his door aroused him; he opened, and 
his valet, much alarmed at having 
knocked several times without answer, 
informed him that the witch refused to 
leave the castle without being allowed 
to speak with his master. ‘ Let her 
come in,’ said he ; and she was permit- 
ted toenter. The Count recoiled at 
sicht of her. She was covered with 
blood; her rags were torn from her 
arms and shoulders, that exhibited 
marks of the cruel scourging she had 
undergone. The blood flowed from a 
wound on her head, received when the 
Count had thrown her down the steps, 
which had not been bound up. Thos 
disfigured and wounded, she presented 
herself before the author of her suffer 
ings. ‘I thank you,’ she said, ‘most 
noble and humane gentleman, for the 
courteous entertainment and the Chris- 
tian kindliness I have experienced in 
your castle. is it known to you for 
what purpose I sought the chamber of 
your wife’ I came by her invitation, 
at her request ; and it is not meet that 
I depart without a memorial. For the 
protection and good faith I have found 
here, receive my curse! It shall fall 
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ypon you and your family, and your 
descendants to the third and fourth 
eneration !’ 

“The Count could not but feel re- 
morse for having so maltreated an aged 
woman, and endeavored to conciliate 
by reaching her a purse of gold. ‘The 
gipsy took the purse, surveyed it with 
acontemptuous look, then flung it on 
the ground at the giver’s feet. ‘I am 
starving.’ she cried, ‘but rather than 
accept your bounty, most noble Count, 


[would gnaw the bark of the forest 
trees.’ She turned away, muttering 
eurses, and left the castle. As she 


the domestics 


s if she had been 


went down the steps, 
fled out of her way, a 
a spectre. 

“From that hour Count Moritz was 
achanged man. His energy deserted 
him; he lived like one in a dream, 
who had lost all fixedness of purpose. 
He felt as if the gipsy’s curse in truth 
rested on him, when, a few days after- 
wards, his This blow was 
soon followed by others. He was a 
law-suits, and saw his 


alter trans- 


wife di d. 


loser in several 
possessions oné another 
ferred to other hands. In addition to 
the embarrassment of his afi 
lost the confidence of the Government, 


and had to defend himself against ac- 


airs, he 


eusations of treasonable correspond- 
ence with the enemies of the 
He had made no friends in his pros- 
perity, and had none in his adversity 
and at his death left to his only son a 
mutilated inheritance.” 

Here the Baron pause d. and one of 
his fair and lively auditors asked him 
where were the ghosts of his tale. 

“All in time,” said the narrator. 
“War broke out soon after the young 
Count's accession; but notwithstand- 
ing its vicissitudes, he and his family 


state. 


remained in security, and possessed 
the esteem of all their neighbors. By 
Marriage into a wealthy family, by in- 
dustry, care and good luck, the Count 
retrieved his father’s misfortunes, and 
for more than half a century the 
Klausenburg was the resort of guests 
from far and near. the friends and rela- 
tives of its hospitable owners. The 
Count died full of years and honors, 
and left his possessions to his young 
heir. The gipsy’s curse seemed avert- 
ed; it was certainly forgotten by those 
most nearly concerned. 

“T was but a youth when I first be- 
came acquainted with Franz, the heir 
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of the Klausenburg. He was about a 
year older than myself, and a hand- 
somer, more sprightly lad, the sun 
never shone upon. He was an only 
son, his father’s pride and joy, and the 
hope of the family. My residence 
then was some miles distant, but I 
spent much time with Franz, with 
whom J beeame very intimate. 

“As Franz grew older, he was ex- 
pert in all manly accomplishments ; 
and in military exercises none could 
compete with him. He was presented 
to the Prince, in whose favor he soon 
stood high, and who ere long appointed 
him to a post in his service. Fewmen 
in this world have so happy alot. He 
was the object of the thoughts of many 
a scheming mother, and many a fair 
maiden: but he proved not at all sus- 
ceptible to the prettiest damsels in the 
land ; which coldness was much won- 
dered at, till the enigma was solved by 
the discovery that he was enamored of 
the Prince’s daughter. 

“Without any assignable cause, be- 
fore this discovery came out, Franz 
fel] under the displeasure of the Prince, 
and was ordered to leave the city. 
All his former friends deserted him in 
his disgrace. Nay more, other claim- 
ants to his property started up, and 
commenced suits against him. Thus 
threatened with ruin, from being flat- 
tered and caressed by all, he became 
lonely and misanthropical. I saw him 
at this period. He bore his misfortunes 
with manly fortitude. We travelled 
together to the Low Countries, and re- 
turned. The old castle was much 
dilapidated, and unwilling in the preca- 
rious state of his affairs to expend 
much in repairing it, Franz built a 
small but cemmodious house on the 
declivity of the mountain, where he 
resided when at home. 1 was pleased 
his former cheerfulness return ; 
when he received intelligence of the 
death of the young princess. It was 
said she had died of a broken heart. 

“This blow was a crushing one to 
poor Franz. 1] thought madness or 
death would be the consequence of the 
agony he endured. But time and 
change are powerful to mitigate grief ; 
and in time the anguish of my young 
friend subsided into a tender melan- 
choly. 

“It was the part of friendship to en- 
deavor to soothe and minister to a mind 
diseased, and I was more than ever in 
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the society of Franz. One day, as we 
walked together, we met an old wo- 
man, well known in the neighborhood 
as a beggar, and belonging to the per- 
secuted race of gipsies, but tolerated 
as a harmless old crone, who made a 
few groschen now and then by telling 
fortunes. We invited her to earn a 
few coins by predicting our fate. She 
took my hand, and examined it atien- 
tively, but told me nothing that [ can 
now remember. My destiny was 2 
very common-place one. She held my 
friend’s hand long, and seemed to pe- 
ruse the lines with great attention: 
at length began to tell him of the past ; 
how a young and lovely maiden had 
been deserted by him, and had died 
heart-broken; concluding with some 
obscure predictions of misfortunes 
which were to pursue him through life. 
The hag left us as soon as she had ut- 
tered her ill-boding prophecies, and I 
saw with surprise and pain that my 
friend was pale and agitated. It was 
some time before he recovered compo- 
sure enough to speak ; when he did so, 
he gave me a melancholy detail of the 
growth and end of the attachment be- 
tween himself and the princess. 
Brought frequently into each other's 
society, they had loved with the fer- 
vency of the heart's first passion. ‘The 
prince discovered all; he sent for 
Franz into his cabinet, and without 
any harsh reproaches, reminded the 
young man of the benefits he had re- 
ceived at his hands, and the ingrati- 
tude of his return; blaming, however, 
his own want of foresight for all that 
had happened. Franz was deeply af- 
fected, and promised to do whatever 
the prince advised. He requested him 
to withdraw from his service; Franz 
did so, and saw no more of the princess, 
till a letter received from her summon- 
ed him toa last interview. She was 
half distracted with grief at their sepa- 
ration, and offered to give up her rank 
and wealth, and to brave her father’s 
anger, by an elopement with him. 
Franz, deeply as he loved her, could 
not bring himself to consent to this sac- 
rifice. He explained to her the neces- 
sity of their parting ; he would not per- 
mit her to share the evils of his Jot; 
but in future years perhaps he might 
win a2 name so proud that it would no 
longer be presumption in him to aspire 
to her hand. They separated thus; 
but not before the prince discovered 


their secret interview, sternly ordered 
his daughter to her apartment, and bit. 
terly upbraided the youth with his 
breach of faith. Franz found himself 
compelled to leave the city, degraded 
in the eyes of his benefactor. After. 
wards he received information of the 
illness and death of the princess, and 
learned that the agonized father would 
gladly have saved her life by consent. 
ing to her union with her beloved. 
But it was too late 

* This pouring out of his grief seem. 
ed to relieve my friend; but on going 
a few d Lys after to take leave of him, 
[ found him more melancholy thap 
ever. ‘Do you remember h ‘ating,’ 
asked he, ‘of.the gipsy curse pro- 
nounced on my ancestor? [| am ¢op. 
vineed that it follows me, and that my 
life is to be one of wre tchedness, des. 
tined to an untimely termination,’ 

** Business called me far from that 
country, and for years I neither saw 
nor heard anything of Franz. At 
length, on my return, I received a let- 
ter from him. It contained no trace 
of his former despondency ; all was 
cheerfulness and happiness. He was 
on the eve of marriage with the loye- 
liest maiden in the province, and invit- 
ed me to be present at his wedding. 

“T could not accept this invitation, 
for I was at the same time summoned 
to the death-bed of my uncle. After 
that 1 was compelled again by business 
to leave that neighborhood, and to de- 
part without even seeing my friend ar 
his newly espoused wife. My own 
concerns pressed upon me so incessant- 
ly, that I am obliged to confess, J 
thought of him but seldom. 

“ Two years passed, during which I 
heard nothing of him, but whenever 
the recollection of him occurred to me, 
I supposed him to be happy in his mar- 
ried life; my own health being some- 
what impaired at that time, I went, by 
the advice of my physican, to a water- 
ing place on the Rhine. 

* One day, as 1 was turning over the 
book containing the names of the guests, 
I saw, to my surprise, that of Franz 
and his wife among them. They had 
been at the baths eight days. I won- 
dered that he had not sought me ont, 
but concluded he had not looked over 
the books since my arrival. 1 lost no 
time in going to his lodgings. Tis 
servant told me he was not within, | 
sought him in the promenades in vail; 
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and the next day went again to his 


lodgings. ‘The same answer was re- 
turned me—he was not within. TI left 
my card, with a request that he would 
immediately come, or send me word at 
what time he could receive a visit. I 
heard nothing from him, and then be- 


came convinced he was desirous of 


avoiding me 

«] taxed my remembrance to discover 
how I had offended him, but could not 
call to mind anything that justified such 
a supposition ; and therefore wrote to 
him, conjering him by our former 
friendship to grant me an interview. 

«] was admitted next time I called to 
gee him, and shown into a parlor, where 
J waited some time. At length the 
door of an adjoining room »nened, and 
there came in a ghastly pale, emaciated 
man, in whose wasted features ] with 
dificulty recognized my friend. It 
seemed, in truth, but his spectre! | 
sank upon a seat, too much agitated to 
speak ; and seating himself beside me, 
he took my hand. ‘ Yes, my friend,’ 
he said, ‘it is thus we meet; and now 
you know why I would have spared 
you this painful sight. Iam going fast 
the tomb, whither my wife will soon 
follow me! Ah! was once so 
blooming and happy! We are poor, 
for | have Jost my inheritance ; but we 
shall want but little more in this world.’ 

“The amazement and horror I felt, 
mve place to the deepest sympathy, 
ad I wept freely. ‘But what has 
caused all this?’ at length | asked. 

“*Spare me the recital,’ he replied, 
hintly. ‘Suffice it that your sympa- 
thy, even should you credit the tale, 
would do me no good.’ 

“T could answer nothing, for his suf- 
fering was evidently beyond my powers 
of relief. Shortly after, he called his 
wife; and when she entered, presented 
me to her. Her figure was tall and 
noble, and her face, though wasted by 
uiffering, bore the traces of great 
beauty. I remained some time, and 
then took leave as their physician en- 
tered. 

“Soon after, 1 was joined inthe pro- 
menade by the doctor, who saw that I 
was a friend of his unfortunate patient. 
He urged me to prevail on him to dis- 
tlose the cause of his malady. ‘ For,’ 
said the doctor, ‘ unless I know what it 
is that preys upon his mind, J can have 
a0 hope of a cure.* 

“I represented this to Franz on our 
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next interview, and by argument and 
entreaty prevailed on him to relate to 
the doctor and myself the occurrences 
of the last year. 

“] shall take the liberty,” said the 
Baron, “to relate what my friend com- 
municated, in his name, instead of 
speaking of him in the third person. 
I cannot employ his language precisely, 
for it was frequently incoherent and in- 
terrupted ; but I will be faithful to the 
import of what he said. 

“* You left me sad and disheartened,’ 
said Franz, addressing himself to me, 
‘but after your departure I found my 
spirits much improved by travelling, 
It is unnecessary that you should fol- 
low me in my various journeyings ; let 
me hasten to that event which decided 
my fate. I was introduced by a distant 
relative to the family of my beloved 
Lilian; and the impression made at my 
first visit, was such that I was impa- 
tient till it was repeated. After that I 
felt my heart no Jonger my own.  Li- 
lian lived in the house of an old aunt, 
her parents being dead. They were of 
an ancient family, though by no means 
in affluent circumstances. ‘They lived 
retired from the world, but the old lady 
loved to hear me talk of the operas, 
balls, and assemblies of gay life. She 
expressed no desire to return to them, 
however, but amused herself at home 
by indulging her luve of music. Lilian 
was also an excellent musician; she 
played well upon the piano and harp, 
and her voice was clear, full and har- 
monious, and carefully cultivated. I 
became a constant visitor at the house, 
and my days passed rapidly and de- 
lightfully. 

“* In speaking of my wife's family, I 
must not omit to mention an elder half 
sister of her's, Ernestine by name. 
This poor girl had been lamed by a fall 
in her infancy, and otherwise injured, 
so that she grew up misshapen and 
sickly. Her arms were unnaturally 
Jong, her figure lean and stooping; her 
face pale and thin, from habitual ill 
health. ‘The only feature that redeem- 
ed it from absolute ugliness, was her 
large, flashing eyes, black as midnight ; 
and they were so restless and had so 
little of feminine softness in their ex- 
pression, that they always excited in 
me a painful feeling. 

““*]ernestine had been educated in 
the family of another relative, where 
she enjoyed every advantage for the 
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development of her rare powers. The 
strength denied to her physical frame 
had been doubly bestowed on her mind. 
She was deeply versed in various phi- 
losophical works, and had studied, it 
appeared to me, the whole circle of the 
sciences. Her understanding was re- 
markable, her powers of reasoning be- 
yond those of women. But what sur- 
yassed all was her musical talent. 
Never had I listened to such admirable, 
such exquisite performance. Music 
was her passion, her idol, her all. The 
strange conformation of her hand and 
fingers; which were of unusual length, 
doubtless assisted her in playing. She 
also composed noble airs, and delighted 
in thus spending time. Was such a 
being formed to be happy’ She might 
have been so, could she have forgotten 
that she was a woman. 

‘¢*¢] was interested in her from the 
beginning of our acquaintance and we 
often played and sung together. But 
she did not withdraw my devotion from 
her sister. Lilian had refused many 
suitors ; I flattered myself she regard- 
ed me with favor. One day on going 
to the house, I chanced to overhear a 
conversation about me between Ernes- 
tine and herself. 
me bitterly, almost angrily, and re- 
proached her sister for giving me any 
encouragement. She called me con- 
ceited, haughty, selfish; and painted 
my faults in vivid colors. ‘The gentle 
Lilian defended me warmly ; but I did 
not stay to hear what she said, for [ 
felt it was dishonorable to play the lis- 
tener. In my visits afterwards I paid 
more attention to Erne stine, in the 
hope of winning her good will. We 
talked upon literary and scientific sub- 
jects, and I was astonished at the depth 
and richness of her intellect. She dis- 
played the treasures of her learning and 
genius without affectation or vanity. 
{ frequently looked at her in astonish- 
ment that so vast a mind could inhabit 
a temple so deformed. 

“*] saw that I had won the poor 
girl’s friendship, and then I made 
known to the aunt my love for Lilian. 
My suit was received with favor, and 
we were solemnly betrothed according 
to the custom of that country. But I 
received not from Ernestine the wel- 
come I expected. She was not present 
at our betrothal, and kept her room 
some days afterwards on the plea of 
illness. When I expressed my sur- 


Ernestine spoke of 


prise to Lilian, she replied, ‘ Better jt 
should be so; it will give her time to 
recover her composure.’ 

‘ . has a " I asked, 

‘ possible you have not per- 
ceived that she cherishes a passion for 
you ? 

“*T was struck dumb with amaze. 
ment. Lilian went on to inform me 
that her sister’s former dislike of me 
had been assumed to hide her growing 
attachment. She had never expected 
me to marry her; but her outbreak of 
violence on hearing that I had proposed 
for Lilian revealed her secret. Lilian 
told me also that she had never mani. 
fested for her the affection of a Sister ; 
that she had always despised her on 
account of her inferiority in mental 
gifts, and particularly in music. Lat. 
terly she had shown displeasure when- 
ever Lilian approached the piano to 
play. 

““*T was much grieved at this dis- 
closure, but had nothing to reproach 
myself with, for my motives in seeking 
the society of Ernestine had been those 
of pure friendship, and sympathy for 
her lonely condition. A few days after, 
[ had the satisfaction to hear that she 
had begged pardon of her sister for her 
violent language, and had asked per- 
mission to share our house after our 
marriage. She could not live, she said, 
without mine and Lilian’s society. 

“** We were wedded, and went. ac- 
companied by the aunt, to the Klau- 
Part of the building had been 
destroyed by fire, and was a mass of 
ruins ; but I had a few rooms fitted up 
comfortably, and we took up our abode 
there, intending in a few weeks to re- 
move to the more modern house. 

**As we entered at the gate, a figure 
came forth from the shadow of the 
ivied wall, and crossed our path. It 
was the same old gipsy fortune-teller, 
who. you remember. once accosted us. 
My wife was terrified at sight of her; 
she scowled on us as she passed. ] 
asked how she came in; the eastellan 
said she must have climbed the rocks 
behind the garden wall, as no one had 
entered at the gate. 

“While we remained at the castle, 
Ernestine amused herself by taking 
long walks, and, on one occasion, was 
absent all day. She said, in excuse, 
that her love for wild scenery had 
tempted her to stray farther than she 
intended. ‘ But you should not go far 
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lone,’ said Lilian. ‘Alone? I was 
not alone !’ repeated Ernestine. ‘I 
had the company of the old sybil whom 
we met the first day, and you, brother, 
gent away so unceremoniously. I have 
jarned from her many things which I 
have never found in books. 

«*Fyom other things Ernestine told 
me, 1 began to suspect incipient insani- 
ty, I watched her narrowly, without, 
however, attempting to control her 
movements, and then communicated 
my suspicions to my wile. This was 
3 gloomy beginning to our married 
life. 

«‘We rode much about the country, 
and enjoyed the beauty of its romantic 
genery. With our few guests, Lilian’s 
wat left us, and we removed to the 
new dwelling. Then we might have 
ben happy ; but Lilian’s alarm in- 
qreased daily at her sister's eccentri- 
cities. She became more strange and 
unsympathizing than ever; took long 
walks with the old gipsy, whom she 
chose for her constant companion ; and 
laughed much at what she heard of the 
superstition of some peasants, Ww ho were 
terrified at seeing them together in the 
moonlight. We observed that she was 
ofien at the Klausenburg after we left 
it. [became more and more satisfied 
of the correctness of my opinion ; but 
was mure concerned to perceive that 
my wile Wa falling into me lancholy. 

«* Another misfortune at this time be- 
fl me. I missed from among my pa- 
pers one of great importance, a it con- 
tained the evidence of my title to a 
large portion of my property. Others 
had set up a claim to the possession, 
which was secured to me by this docu- 
ment. I searched everywhere for it 
in vain, and required my lawyer to 
lok over his papers—it was not 
there. 

“*‘When I told my wife how much I 


was troubled at the disappearance of 


the document, she was silent a moment, 
and then said she was fully convinced 
Emestine had taken the paper. 

“* Impossible !’ I eried, ‘ what ob- 
ject could she have? But Lilian 
persisted in her belief. I spoke to 
Emestine on the subject. She laughed 
scornfully, told me she felt compli- 
mented by my opinion of her, and 
added such cutting sarcasms as made 
tieashamed of having questioned her. 

“One day I asked Lilian for a song. 
She refused, with some emotion; and 





on my asking the cause of her unwil- 
lingness to oblige me, said, ‘ Because 
Ernestine would be angry with me— 
she says she cannot endure my play- 
ing. 

‘This was too much for my patience. 
I went to Ernestine’s room, and express- 
ing my resentment by a tone of bitter 
irony, said, ‘ 1 wish to hear some mu- 
sic, mademoiselle, Since you have 
forbidden my wife to play, will you 


condescend to oblige me 1 


*** She coughed, as | thought, strange- 
ly ; but rose without a word, and fol- 
lowed me to the music-room. She 
played so admirably, so surpassingly, 
that all my anger was forgotten. | 
listened like one entranced. When 
she had finished she spoke sarcastically 
of the folly of those who could listen 
to inferior music, when the best was at 
theircommand. After that she played 
frequently for us, and sometimes per- 
mitted Lilian and me to sing with her, 


though she always said we were out of 


time, or found some other fault. Thus 
passed the winter. My affairs fell into 
embarrassment, and I had but little lei- 
sure. ‘Towards the spring, Ernestine 
became indisposed, and gradually de- 
clined, till at length she was unable to 
leave her bed. As her illness increas- 
ed, she became more exacting, peevish, 
and intractable. I must own that the 
prospect of her death was one of relief 
to both of us. She murmured continu- 
ally that she could no longer visit the 
castle ruins. One warm day I yielded 
to her request, and had her carried 
there, and taken about the places she 
wished to see; but she returned much 


worse. 
‘“*] saw that her recovery was hope- 
less ; yet the physician was long doubt- 


ful, as, notwithstanding the feebleness 
of her physical frame, the powers ot 
life rallied astonishingly every few 
days, and the symptoms of speedy dis- 
solution would be followed by an unex- 
pected revival. But even he at length 
declared nothing more could be done 
for the poor girl. 

“One day they brought me word 
that she was dying, and had asked for 
me, with a request that her sister 
should not come with mo ‘o her bed- 
side. I was possessed with the idea 
that she meant to speak about the 
missing document, and in this belief 
alluded to it when I went to her. She 
fixed her large dark eyes upon me as I 
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spoke, with an expression that almost 
terrified me; alas! I saw in them the 
wild glare of insanity ! 

“+ To my surprise, she began to speak 
rapidly, and to recount the various 
arguments used by philosophers in proof 
of the imi mortality of the soul. ‘ They 
have built,’ she continued, 
proofs and arguments reaching to the 
heavens, and in that they place their 
trust. Fools! They talk of the facul- 
ties of the soul, of its far-reaching, in- 
extinguishable powers, of its eternal 
essence! With vague reasonings they 
strive to conquer the dread of death. 
For my part—self-collected—with full 
consciousness of the direction of my 
manifold faculties—in view of eternity, 
and the beings of the past and future— 
I will be immortal! I wiLL! What 
might is there in the infinite world that 

ean withstand and conquer the Will? 
It is the universal conqueror. What 
other proof does man need, that he can- 
not perish? But how to live—that is 
another question. It is a bewildering 
one, and | entertain it not, for my 
knowledge reaches not so far.’ She 
spoke more of this, but I could not un- 
derstand her wild and incoherent lan- 
guage. ‘But one thing more,’ she 
said. ‘As I sha!'l live ‘hereafter, by 
mine own strength I feel it—so this 
overcoming force of will shall bring me 
back to you. The dead sometimes ap- 
pear on earth, but only the strongest 
spirits can thus return and become vi- 
sible. I am drawn t) you by a power 
stronger than death. I| love you with 
a love that has absorbed every faculty 
of my being—that has de stroyed my 
physical life, only to become more vi- 
vid in the life of the soul. This pas- 
sion will enchain me to the earth—to 
you ; will cause me ever to linger near 
you—will be what devotees call my 
purgatory. 
wiederschen 

* * She extended her co!d hand to me, 
and the next moment breathed her last. 


I went to Lilian and informed her of 


her sister's death, without, however, re- 
peating her dying words. After that 
event we lived quietly. I met with 
many losses, but they grieved me not. 
I was only alive to the fear of losing 
my Lilian. She grew pale and thir 

and was uniformly melancholy. Often 
when I entered her apartment, T found 
her in tears. She could not tell me the 
cause of her depression, nor herself ac- 


‘a tower of 


I bid you noadieu. Auf 


count for it; but often when alone, her 
thoughts in spite of her would dwell on 
the singular alienation that had oui! 
between herself and her sist er, and the 
enmity HKrnestine had aan even at 
her lasthour. Once or twice she Start- 
ed, imagining she heard Ernestine's 
voice close to her ear. 

see | en leavor ed lo ¢ alr n her Spirits, 
and from that time left her alone as lit. 
tle as possible. We visited several 
families in the neighdorhood. Lilian 
became more cheerful, and I persuaded 
her to apply herself to music again, 
At first she to rk delight in it; but one 
day she suddenly ceased pk aying, and 
began to weep bitterly. On my asking 
the cause of her gn ef, she said sho 
could not rid herself of the impression 
that her sister was near, and frowning 
upon her 

‘Our physician, an excellent min, 
was also our friend. His cheerful 
conversation, even more than his pre- 
scriptions, did my wife good, and she 
began to regain her Spirits as the sum- 
mer advanced. One of our acquaint. 
ances proposed giving a musical party 
at his castle, and invited us, fur he de- 

pended much on the talent of my Lili- 
a She resolved to gratify her friends 
by producing something new, and spent 
much time in practising. I was glad 
of it, for | thus saw a prospect of her 
re -overy. 

“* A few days after this party was an- 
nounced, while I was busy in my apart- 
ment, the door opened sud lenly, and 
Lilian, pale as de th, staggered in, and 
fell almost lifeless into my arms. I 
implored her to tell me what had hap- 
pened. Her eyes were fixed and wild; 
her heart throbbed as if it would burst 
its prison. It was some time before 

she could tell me, in broken accents. 
‘ Yonder,’ she suid, ‘in the masic room, 
I was playing,when accidentally raising 
my eyes to the mirror, I saw Ernes- 
tine, distinctly, behind me. She was 
regarding me -— the bitter smile pe- 
culiar to he her long thin arms 
were ful lec ti across her by east. ] start- 
ed up in terror, but | know not how I 
came here"’ 

“* Filled with anguish, I placed my 
wife on a couch, and summoned the 
physician. I went to the music room, 
it was empty; but the notes lay open 
on the piano. The vision was doubt- 
less a creation of Lilian’s fancy, but 
how to reasoa her out of her belief! 
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Bren I could not help shuddering as I 
thought of the dying girl’s last words, 
and once My excite d imayination sug- 
ested —What if her threat should be 
realized, and her jealousy be destroying 
the life of Lihan! d 

#+ On account of my wife's indispo- 
sition, the musical parity was deterred ; 
but all our fiends united entreaties 
that as svon as she was well enough, 
she would attend it. ‘This, tomy great 
jy she promised. Shortly after, a few 
of her acquaintance 


female cume to 


ractise new pieces with her. I went 
with them after supper into the music 
won; candles were lighted; one of 
the ladies seated herself at the piano, 

' , la 
w accompany the singers. My wite 
sat on her Jett side, and | stood near 
fo turin over tne waves, We were 
saving a duet, and | was so much ab- 
sorbed in the music that | forgot to per- 
fom my duty. ‘lhe next tine | re- 
gsived to be more atteutive ; but just 
sl was about to turn the leaf, ] saw a 
long, skinny finwer, laid upon the book. 


and then the 
] felt 


Itrested there a moment, 


leaf was turned exactly in tuume. 


the blood curdie at nmiy heart at this 
frightful apparit on, but dured not move, 
fur fear ol “iting ny wie. ] ix d 
my eyes upon her with intense eager- 
ness. J saw her gauze, as it were, on 
vacancy, and turn deadly pale; the 


uttered a 
| 


Css. 


next lustant she 
shriek, and fell b 

“Here Fi: 
strength to 
The doctor glan 
hishead, but said 

** After that u 
‘we det 


piercing 
ick sense 
nz paused a momentto gain 
go ou with 
ed at 
nothing 


his narrative 


me dl d shook 


F ranzZ, 


scene. 


me, continued 


ermined on change ol 


Our home was no longer u place lor us, 


The presence of the dead [Ernestine 
heaesed it. | wyvself could not enter 
the music room, without an indefinable 

leeling that thrilled my whole frame 


with horror, and ured me more pow- 


uss 


éfully than could even bodily sight, 
that she was neur. lt was as if her 
wit sought and clurag to mune. My 
health gave way under this dreadful 


wile suffered 


CNSCIOUSHeSS ; and my 

the more, when she saw my condition. 
We travelled - Lilian seemed to im- 
prove; | became, on the contrary, 
every day more feeble, tor the con- 
siousness that [| was followed by the 
livisible spectre d sg increased. It 


Ws inthe hope only of benefiting my 


wife that | came to Mot baths ; 1 ex- 
o——-NO. 


VOL. xIV oo 


LXXI. 
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pect no alleviation of my own suffer- 
ings.’ 
‘* My poor friend was much exhausted 
the exertion he had made. Ina 
subsequent conversation with the phy- 
sician, he told me he did not despair of 
effecung a cure by strict attention. 
* His imagination is diseased,’ he re- 
marked; ‘and thus the apparition eall- 
ed up by his wife’s delirious fancy, when 
in ill health and grieving about her sis- 
ter, has affected him. His nervous 
system has been thus shattered. We 
must endeavor to restore him to physi- 
cal strength, and keep him from dwell- 
ing too long on any particular subject. 
Can we only convince him of the ab- 
surdity of the idea he entertains, we 
may hoy e for the best.’ 
‘| spared no exertions to second the 
wort dey, ae and 


by 


‘tor ; our efforts were 
rewarded by a manifest improvement 
in the countess, while Franz, at least, 


grew no worse. ‘To break the force of 
his fantasy, by a bold experiment, the 
doctor oa Ose d that the countess should 
play a piece of music. She was now 


sufficiently streng to be on her guard 
against phantoms of the brain; and the 
non ap} eurance of the dreaded spectre 
would break up the terrible associations 
in her busband’s mind. With 
hesitation the countess consented to 
play, and Franz made no objection, 
“There was a piano in my apartment, 
nd after tea was serve ed, I led the count- 
ess to it. The only persens present 
besides her husband and myself, were 
the doctor,and her female attendant. 
She played splendidly; | had never 
heard the instrument so touched before. 


some 


The music seemed to inspire her with 
new life ; color returned to her cheeks, 
and a happy smile played on her lips. 
‘The physician looked at me triumph- 
antly. Even Franz was delighted, and 
smiled with an expression of hope I had 
not seen before on his face. 

** When the countess had finished that 
piece, she willingly yielded to our re- 
quest to play anothe r. Her spirits rose 
as she went on; andall were entranec- 
ed the rich melody drew 
from the instrument. Suddenly a sup- 
from my friend caught 
turned—how 


with she 


pressed moan 


iny ear. I shall I de- 
scribe what Isaw? His face was pale 
as that of a corpse; his eyes were 


rigidly open and glaring ; his white lips 
were parted in the extremity of horror. 
Ile seemed to struggle with some in- 
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visible phantom. Te recoiled back- 
ward, and, as it seemed to press him 
more closely, strove feebly to free him- 
self from its grasp. Still nearer and 
nearer it pressed ; for in that dreadful 
moment my excited imagination sup- 
plied to me what he saw; the hideous 
spectre embraced him; his eyes were 
starting wildly ; the foam stood on his 
lips ; he moaned faintly, and then sank 
on the floor, as if dragged down by the 
I rushed to him; he 





invisible weight. 

had swooned ; and his wife, starting up 
from her piano, flung herself, with a 
heart-broken shriek, beside him. 

‘‘ My tale has a sad end. Franz ex- 
pired the next day, without having re- 
covered his consciousness. His wife 
followed him in a few months to an 


early grave.” 


“ Your story, in truth,” said Madame 
de P. , after a pause, “ has enough of 
the horrible. Its conclusion reminds 
me of Victor Hugo's tragedies, which 
always end with a strewing of dead 
bodies upon the stage. His last stage 
direction is always—‘1/ tombe sur / 
1 

“Then you will dispense with the 
rest of my legend?!” said the Baron. 

‘Tf it has more of the tragic.” 

= Nay, it redeems what has gone be- 
fore. ‘The important document missed 

} 


by my poor friend, was afterwards re 
n. the voung Count 





covered by his cousi 
Theodore ——. who took possession of 
rt | 

the estate. ‘Thus e gipsy’s curse 


to the fourth veneration, 


was fulfilled ur 


and re sted ho | nver upon thelr I se 
‘“ How fort n te! § iid one ot the 
* But had Ernestine reall 


company. 
taken it ?”’ 

“That was never discovered. Jt was 
found in the old castle wi 
it may have been laid at 0 
the formerowner. ‘The peasantry have 
a superstitious tale about it, which I 
appropriate 





will relate, as it forms an 
pendant to my story. 

“Count Theodore had been chal- 
lenged by a fair friend of his, to prove 





his courage by going at midnight and 
pulling the bellwire at the gate of the 
Klausenburg. tle went accordingly: 
ory goes, that when he pulled 
the chain, the bell within rang witha 


¢ 


and the st 


ack ; vies 
loud and cleartone. The sound yibrag 
; sUTat- 
ed through the castle, and before 


died away, the gate swung slowly open 


and an old woman, clad in rags, witha 
lante rm in he r hand, presented herself 
She held the lantern up to the Count’s 
face, then beckoned him to follow her 


lle did so, and she le 


court, and throegh the deserted rooms 
’ 


1 him across the 


to a small apartinent w here there was a 
bed and table. ‘The old sybil then yap. 
ished. A marble bust stood on the ta- 
ble ; and while ‘Theodore gazed uponit, 
recognizing it for the bust of his ances- 
tor, Count Moritz, a voice seemed to 
from the marble lips. It an 
nounced that the curse was expiated, 
From behind the table now appeared 4 
female figure, with a roll of parchment 
in her hand, which, at the bidding of the 
statue, she presented to Theodore. 


The room was then filled with phantom 
figures, visible in the moonlight that 
W indow . and each, 


as they glided past, showed the features 


come 


stre imed in at the 


of some buried ancestor. Theodore 
then heard a faint sound of music, low 

1 sweet, as it were the hymn of 
peace ; and overcome by what he had 
seen, sank pon the bed. 

“When consciousness returned to 
him it was early morning, and he was 
lving o1 tou mong the ruins, wet 
with th w. Beside him lay the im 
por it document which estore d him 
his inheritance, and the sight of whiel 
convit ad him that the oecurrences oi 
the pre ling night had not been a 
art m 


‘Of course,” conelrded the Baron, 
All I know 


IX lausenbarg 


“7 vouch for none of tins. 
is, that the owner of the 
is now a hale old man, with six sons. 
So that there is little prospect that the 


line of direct descent will be again bro- 


ken.” 


[May, 


ari 


um 


the 
of s 
lhs 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ORATORS AND THEIR AGE. 


Tue first five centuries of the Chris- 
tian era form, perhaps, the most memo- 
rable period in History. They com- 
prise the great crisis in the progress 
ofhumanity. ‘This appears to be true 
ffwe look merely at the magnitude and 
grandeur of the external events—the 
qutward action—of that marvellous 
time. Then it was that the ownership 
of the Continent of Europe changed 
hands—as the great migration of the 
nitions brought at once into the light of 
history and the domain of civilisation 
those new races of men who have since 
had intheir keeping the destiny and 
development of the race. 

Then, too, it was that the vast and 
spacious fabric of ancient culture which 
had stood fer more than four thousand 
years, fell with) a crash to the earth; 
ind the kingly ‘orm of antiquity, now 
discrowned, and with his sceptre 
broken, emerged from the ruins of his 
palace to recede from the action of the 
world, and leave the places that once 
knew him to the usurpation of the 
mightier Future. 

Then, too, it was that the great Idea 
—divine in it 
which has ever sin 


s origin and energy— 


-e controlled the fate 


fcivilisation, and which now dominates 
inthe mor: lworld vecame lmnperson t. 
ed,embodied and organized in the men 
ad the institutions of the Church, and 


% in substantial manifestations entered 
ike a conqueror on the scenes of hu- 
man effort to lay the foundations of a 
wwand better social order. Such is 


the threefold grandeur even of the 





frst and merely outward action of 
that age which found its intellectual 
expression and utterance in the early 
eloquence of the Christian Church. 
But as of all the forms of literature, 
eloquence stands in the closest and 
most intimate relation with the society 
which produces it, so to understand 
anght the spirit and influence of the 
great Christian orators, we must look 
more deeply and carefully into the 
times in which they lived. 

Foree—F'reedom—Faith—these are 
the three cardinal principles or elements 
fsocial existence which constitute civ- 
lisation, Just in proportion as their 


union in any single age or nation, is inti- 
mate and complete, just in that propor- 
tion is the civilisation which they pro- 
duce, vital, vigorous and consummate. 


Now it is the memorable peculiarity of 


the early age of Christian eloquence, that 
in its social organization, these three 
fundamental elements of civilisation, so 
far from being united or harmonized at 
all, were arrayed against each other in 
fierce and unrelenting hostility. Each 
of them, indeed, then exhibited a most 
powerful existence, a most imposing 
aspect, and a most prodigious develop-~ 
ment; but each was confined and 
concentrated in a social world of its 
own ‘They were soon to be dashed 
against each other in the fiercest con- 
flict With which, at last, should the 
victi -y abide? 

‘T e Roman empire as it stood in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, 
was the embodiment, the impersonation 
of Force. ‘The Roman, from the day 
when he fixed his camp on the brow of 
the Capitoline Ifill and sallied forth on 
his first expedition of plunder, was man 
sent forth to subjugate or slay. His 
armed footsteps yet resound through 
the pages of history like the heavy 
tramp of some gigantic warrior pacing 
in iron harness through his ancestral 
halls. In the toil of near a thousand 
years, from the time of Romulus to the 
time of ‘l’rajan, the Roman had builded 
up without weariness, or pity, or fear, 
his vast dominion—the ‘lower of 
Dread to all the nations. Sixty mil- 
lions of men of every language and 
lineage were crushed down tozether 
into one dark mass of personal servi- 
tude, to form its massive foundations. 
The unhewn granite barbarism of Bri- 
tain, and the finely chiselled nationali- 
ty of classic Greece, severely beau- 
tiful as her own Parian marble, were 
compacted together in its mighty ma- 
sonry. The swords of thirty Jegsons 
kept guard at its portals. Aud from 
its towering battlements, looking out at 
once on the Euphrates and the Atlan- 
tic, on the Scandinavian Forest and the 
Sahara Desert, went forth the stern 
voices of doom or destiny, now to stop 
ihe fleet career of the Bedouin as he 


pears. 
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swept over his sea of sand, and now to 
startle the unkempt savaye of the 
North from his grim repuse in the 
mountain caverns of his home. 

And how wondrously within the walls 
of this gloomy fortress were all the ele- 
ments of human nature, and all the 
achievements of the human mind made 
to subserve, or arm, or embellish, the 
domineering, giant force, as he dwelt 
there among his passions! Art, turn- 
ing away from those gentler labours 
which at Athens and Corinth had 
peopled Portico and Temple with 
images of serene and ideal beauty, 
caught the sternness of her new abode, 
and now with million-handed toil she 
piled the colossal breastworks of the 
Capitol and the Palatium, or stamped 
upon the rock, as if to live for ever 
in the memories of men, the fixed and 
frowning Jook of that grim Roman 
Virtue 
old, had quelled and subdued the world. 
Science left the path o| peaceful inven- 
tion to become the handmaid of war; 
to construct the impreguanle camp and 
the invincible army—io g 
eagle glance the capacities of the bat- 
tle-field—to forge the panoply which 
no foeman should pierce, or whet to 
bloodier issues the pilum or the sword. 
Poetry, breathing no higher inspiration 
than patriotism, embodied in forms ot 


uher in one 


epic grandeur the ancient triuiuphs, 


and chanted the proud battle-song of 


grander victories yet tocome. Philo- 


sophy came down from the clear upper- 


air of contemplation, at the bidding of 
despotism, to draw up the Code. Law, 
the institutes of obedience, the Pandects 
of authority, the iron-leaved statute- 
book of power, this was the one great 
original result of Roman speculation. 
Shall its significance be described in a 
word? It was Philosophy going forth 
in the footsteps of Force, to police the 
world. Religion, which had appeared 
at first in the sombre and terrific shapes 
of the o!d Etrusean idolatry, and had 
thus tamed down the rebelling tnstincts 
of a fierce multitude into the unanimity 
of an organized state, now, when this 
task was loosed her 
grasp on the conscience, and no long- 
er aiming at the restraint of power, 
arrayed herself in Greek or Syrian 
graces to become his plaything—the 
show of his holiday. 

Thus, in the svcial world, of which 
Rome was the centre, the dumineering 


accomplished, 


which, in the brave days of 


[May, 


force, like Prospero in his enchanted 
Isle, obeyed at once by Ariel and Cali. 
ban, had summoned up together the 
highest and the lowest—the mildest 
and the most savage instincts of hu- 
manity, to obey his mandates and per- 
form his work. 

Such was the antagonistic ciyilisg. 
tion which the early orators of the 
Church were summoned to confront 
and condemn. It was by far the most 
grand and complete impersonation of 
despotising furce which the world hag 
Under its iron influence their 
genius was to grow and to create. 

But the resources of luimanity are 
Against the force of a 
ruthless civilisation, thus concentrated 


seen. 


boundless. 


in the despotism, organized in the sta. 
tute book, and armed with the sword 
of Rome, came forth in forms yet more 

r the lior 
iing—the mightie 


strange and appa 
and wilder element of Freedom. The 
From the 
North—from the could 
ral and the Caucasug— 
wide and savage wastes lash- 
of the Baltic 
ushed forth at once 
An impulse— 
esistless—set 
them in mution at the same moment in 
the depths of Central Asia and on the 
western shores of Europe. As they 

Hiun and the Vandal, the 
Saxon and the Goth—and move on, 
each in his own mighty horde, uncon- 
scious of the other—their glittering 
spearheads, as if by some preternatural 
attraction, sume providential polanty, 
all traverse to the ( apitol '—On! On! 
to the Eternal City! And now death 
to the slayer—destruction to the de- 
stroyer—wo to the impious Babel, so 
long drunk with the lite-blood of the 
Nations. Such was the savage ery of 
human freedom, as it rushed forth from 


avengers are in the field, 
East and th 
gorges of the | 
from the 
ed by the stormy waves 
and German seas 

t t 


the hosts ot barbarism. 


sunultaneous, universal, x 


‘ t » thea 
patner—tie 


its native forest—untamed—barharic— 
wrathful—tumultuous—to pluck down 
the great Bastile of civilisation. Such 
was the mode and aspect of Freedom 
which the Christian orator, in the God- 
given strength of his faith, was to en- 
counter, and soften, and subdue. 

And new, between the tyrannous Foree 
and the lawless ’reedom of the times— 
thus embodied in the Roman and the 
Barbaric worlds—arose the mighty 
brotherhood of faith. It is to make 
itself heard amid all the uproar of their 
conflict. It is to create and consum- 
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mate its own organization in the midst 
oftheir confusion. Out of the scatter- 
ed fragments of an ancient culture, and 
the jarring elements of savage life, it 
jgto construct a2 new civilisation ; and 
through a victory won at once over 
Paganism, Despotism, and Barbarism, 
itis to travel upto the moral monarchy 
ofthe world. ‘lo an age of ignorance 


itis to manifest the immortal power of 


truth. In an age of furious passions 
and gigantic crimes, it is to uplift the 
awful sanctity of conscience; and 
yainst the shocks of power, and the 
geductions of heresy, it is to guard, 
asthe palladium of its safety, the sa- 
ered Unity of its creed. 

Such, then. described in meagre out- 
line as alone our space permits, was the 
sene of effort, and such the stupendous 
task attempted and achieved by the 
atly Fathers, the great orators of the 
Christian Church. In their influence on 
the society which lay disrupted and 
yeltering around them, they were by far 
the mightiest revolutionary leaders the 
world has known. | rofessedly the 
votaries of religion and letters, in fact 
they were, in the highest and largest 
sense, great men ofaction. The genius 
of the statesman is blended in their 
characters with the subtlety of the phi- 
lsopher and the fervor of the apostle. 
Apart from all their theological and 


literary merit, a capital charm of 


their writings is found in the Jife-like 
priraiture which they present of the so- 
cal life which is heaving around them. 
The works of the great prelates of the 
forth century.—of Athanasius and 
Angustin, of Gregory and Chrysostom, 
of Jerome and Ambrose—unsightly 
ad repulsive as they may appear,—the 
bilky folios in this age of parlor litera- 
ture—they are yet luminous and elec- 
tie within. They are the true memoirs 
ofthe age. On those ample pages yet 
sand forth, in bold relief and living 
reality, the actions, the characters, the 
aspirations and energies of the time. 
Ideas the most abstruse, and proble ms 
the most profound, seem, in the com- 
hats of the great orators, to pe rsonify 
themselves in the heat of the discus- 
son and the vivid truth of the lan- 
guage. A great sincerity lends new 
Interest to every movement of their 
minds. And amidst rapid narrative and 
percing analysis, and profound meta- 
physical speculation and invective, and 
fatcasm and pathos, the reader is borne 


irresistibly along on the impulses of 
an eloquence which gathers boldness, 
variety, and vigor, by concentrating 
within itself the ardent convictions, 
the impetuous passions, the wonder 
and fear and faith of an unsettled and 
tempest-tossed society. 

It is most instructive to compare 
with this early Christian literature—so 
masculine, so grave, so copious— 
grasping all the great interests, and 
confronting all the great problems in 
morals and policy and religion which 
belong to human life and destiny, with 
the contemporaneous, intellectual ex- 
pression of the Pagan culture. In the 
fourth century flourished in Gaul the 
poet Ausonius. He is unquestionably 
the inost adequate literary representa- 
tion of the Pagan culture of that age in 
Southern surope—the most celebrated, 
elegant, and fruitful poet of his time. 
He lived a life of literary leisure, and 
died after having composed and left to 
posterity, as the fruits of his genius— 
one hundred and forty epigrams, thirty- 
eight epitaphs, twenty small pastoral 
poems, twenty-four epistles, and seven- 
teen descriptions of towns and villages, 
besides a considerable collection of lit- 
tle poetical pieces on the persons and 
incidents of his own family and neigh- 
borhood, on the twelve Ceesars, and the 
seven sages of Greece. Such was 
the Pagan literature of the period ; 
laborious trifling; averse to every 
important topic ; apathetic to every 
pressing and paramount interest—na- 
turally enough, for Paganism was now 
in its second childhood, and could only 
be amused with toys. 

Contrast now with these puerilities 
the grand and various aspects of the 
Christian intellectual life and move- 
ment as it appears at all the luminous 
points of the Eastern and Western em- 
pires; reflecting, in the midst of its 
mystical subtleties and controversial 
violence, the national life and character 
of the Syrian, the Greek, the Italian, 
and the African, as they crouched alike 
under the sceptre of Rome. 

The cultivated mind turns naturally 
with first and deepest interest to the 
intellectual metropolis of paganism— 
the beautiful city of Minerva. Even 
in the fourth century, while the face of 
the ancient civilisation began to darken 
under the vast shadow of the coming 
barbaric ruin, the sceptre of the intel- 
lect had not passed away from Athens, 
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The memories of her great men of the 
elder days yet seemed to linger fondly 
amid the consecrated scenes of their 
old renown! 
arts and letters, filled with monuments 
and schools, she drew to herself the 
studious youth of Europe and Asia. 
Eager in the pursuit of all knowledge ; 
seeking truth with insatiable avidity, 
and defending every opinion with reck- 
less fanaticism, this youthful multitude 
joined in the contests and the victories 
of its intellectual leaders with the same 
enthusiasm and agitation which once 
had thrilled in the mute but mighty 
emotions of the crowded theatre under 
the spell of Sophocles, or risen in thou- 
sand-voiced acclamations to hail the 
triumph of Alcibiades as first in the 
maddening race his chariot dashed by 
the goal! 

In this crowd of student sectaries, im- 
passion sd now on graver themes, the rep- 
resentatives and futu defenders both 
of the new faith and the old micht be 
seen together. ‘Those two young men, 
so grave and mild of aspect, admired by 
their associates, whose follies they shun, 
those two inseparable companions, who, 
amid all the seductions of Athens, have 
yet learned little more of the crowded 
city than the two streets which lead, one 
tothe churchand the other to the schools 
—they are Gregory Nazianzen and 


his friend Basil, the future Bishop of 


Cesarea. ‘That youth who passes by 
them without speaking, his neck bent 
forward, his student’s cloak strangely 
twisted round his form, his step irregu- 
Jar and hvrried, his flexible features 
lighted up each moment with ever va- 
rying expression, his quick and restless 
glance full of the fire of genius—that 
is Julian, a relative of the emperor— 
perhaps heir to the throne. They call 
him Christian now, and have made him 
a reader in one of the churches. But 
his heart is with the old Polytheism— 
trained in its sacred places, familiar 
with its wisdom, and art, and poetry— 
brought up at the feet of its great mas- 
ters—he shall yet justify his training, 
and ere Jong appear in the list of the 
Christian emperors as the first imperial 
apostate. 
that age, it might have been given to 
restore the superb reign of the Pagan 
faith which he loved. But he strove 
against the spirit of his age ; he fought 
against the s‘ars in their courses. 
His genius, mighty as it was, was 


The immortal home of 


To him, if to any man of 


crushed beneath the advancing move. 
ment he opposed. And Julian the phi- 
losopher originated no new truth ; Juli. 
an the soldier won no enduring Victory 
and Julian the statesman bequeathed to 
posterity no salutary institution, Pay 
different was the action of the “ fair 
humanities” of the old Culture op the 
mind of his two Christian COMpanions 
in this its beautiful home. 

Gregory went forth from the city of 
the muses, to become not only the clas. 
sic orator but the earliest classic poet 
And Basil left the 


s for the Episcopal gee 


too of Christianity. 
schools ot Ath il 


of Cwsarea, there to present the truths 


of the Gospel in the purest idioms of 
Plato and Lysias ; to embody his eon. 


ceptions In images of Attic elegance 

and grace, and to pour over the more 

austere and gloomy aspe sts of the rising 

faith, the mellow radiance and the soft- 

ened glow which make the charmof 
1? / 


the sunset-flushed landscapes of Greece, 
training which 


lar different was the 


at the same time accomplished and 
armed the nius of another renowned 
orator of the Chure nd far different 


the field on which it was to appear. In 
the middle of the fourth century of the 
Christian Era, the city which the 
genius of Alexander had designed and 
created near seven hundred years be- 
fore at the mouth of the Nile, had be- 
come the London of the ancient world, 
It was the metropolis of the great king- 
industry. It swarmed with 
artisans. It was the commercial centre 
of the world. Among its dwellings 
were found at once the most industrious 
and the most contemplative of men. 
At the foot of that tall observatory 
which the Ptolemies had founded, and 
which had now come to be the chro- 
nometer of the world, around that vast 
library which Ptolemy had given, as 4 
gift greater than a kingdom, to the dark- 
eyed daughter of the Ptolemies while 
she held him captive in “ her strong 
toil of grace,” were crowded together 


: : 
dom of 


the numberless abodes in which a Pro- 
tean labor toiled incessantly in all his 
changeful forms. It was the city of 
the stranger and the voyager, the coun- 
try of all sects, the home of all opl- 
nions, and so the accustomed scene of 
contention and tumult and uproar. 
Before that mighty multitude, so bold 
and toil-hardened, even the Roman pro- 
consul stood appalled! And well and 
truly does Athanasius, the Prelate of 
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Alexandria, seem to impersonate the 
spirit of the people, over whose faith 
he is called to preside. Fierce in 
pis controversies, ardent in his batred 
of heresy, inexhaustible in resources, 
frm in his convictions, he presents 
himself in every toil and every peril, 
an indefatigable, unconquerable man. 
Condemned by a council of Bishops 
who had espoused the cause of his 
opponent Arius, his ehurch surround- 
ed at night by the armed myrmidons 
of the emperor, the pivtector of his 
foes, he retires, the Jast of all his con- 
gregation, slowly and reluctantly be- 
fore the menacing soldiery, and then 
proscribed, and a fugitive, wandering 
fom desert to desert, amid the vast 
solitudes of the ‘hebaid, the abode 
of the earliest and most austere of 
the Christian hermits, he sends forth 
from his dreary asylum an indignant 
and haughty protest of his innocence to 
the emperor. Grathering around him 
that mute and fearless militia of the 
desert, and finding in them at once his 
subjects, his messengers, and his de- 
fenders, he organized a vastand active 
system of correspondence which car- 
ried his presence and his power at once 
to the Synods of Greece, and Gaul, and 
Italy; and so, from the depths of his 
eell even in banishment and seclusion, 
he held the substance, if not the form, of 
episcopal authority, as the Prelate of 
Alexandria and [igypt, and in large 
measure controlled during his life the 
great religious movement to the re- 
motest extremities of the Christian 
world. Atthe death of the Emperor 
Constantius, he came back in triumph 
the seat of his episcopal power ; 
and when he died, the ablest orators of 
the East vied with each other in his 
faneral eulogies, and his memory was 
venerated, not as that of the martyrs 
who had sealed the Christian faith with 
their blood, but as the founder of an 
Empire. 

Bat among all the early Orators of 
the Church, the palm of eloquence 
must perhaps with some hesitation be 
assigned to John, surnamed Chrysostom, 
or the Golden-Mouthed. He _ began 
his career in the episcopal chair of 
Antioch. In that renowned city, among 
all the capitals of the empire, the 
elegance of Greece, and the luxurious 
Yoluptuousness of the Asiatic civilisa- 
tion, were most completely combined 
andharmonised. ‘There it was that the 


votaries of the new faith first took the 
name of Christians, and there perhaps 
Christianity had obtained its fullest 
triumph over the Ancient Religions. 

_ Antioch had sacrificed everything to 
its new doctrine, save its taste for the 
pageantry and pomp, the luxury and re- 
finement, of Paganism. Its cultivated 
and sensitive population crowded up to 
the pulpit of the young and eloquent 
Chrysostom, as to a scene of rare artis- 
tic enjoyment, The sanctuary resound- 
ed with the prolonged and reiterated 
acclamations of their enthusiasm and 
delight. The walls of the most spa- 
clous edifices could not contain the 
multitudes that thronged to hear him; 
they followed him to the gates of the 
city and the surrounding plains, and 
there beneath vast tents spread out as 
a protection against the glowing rays 
of the sun, his mighty auditories gave 
themselves up to the delicious intoxica- 
tion of his eloquence. 

‘Lhe renown of his genius soon spread 
throughvut the East, and the scene of 
his labors was transferred to the Me- 
tropolis of Christianity, the newly 
founded city of Constanune. There, in 
the great Cathedral of St. Sophia, in 
the very heart of a civilisation given 
over to the government of eunuchs and 
favorites, and already tottering beneath 
the weight of its own corruptions; in 
a capital which dated its origin from 
the period when Christianity ascended 
the throne in the person of the first 
Christian Emperor, and which being 
pampered by the favor of the Emperor 
into a growth too rapid to be healthful, 
presented no strongly marked nationali- 
ty, either Greek or Roman, and so 
seemed rather a colony than a metro- 
polis—Chrysostom poured forth that 
splendid succession of Homilies which 
have made his name immortal in the his- 
tory of Orators, and which, as the topics 
belonging to the duties and destinies of 
the man are of an interest more en- 
during than those which pertain to the 
franchises of the citizen, are destined 
perhaps to outlast even the finest mo- 
dels and masterpieces of the earlier age 
of the eloquence of Greece. But the 
social life of Constantinople was not 
the natural element of the contempla- 
tion and graceful genius of Chrysostom. 
He wanted the iron energy and the ve- 
hement will, the vast powers of admi- 
nistration and action which belonged to 
the character of Athanasius. He fell 
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before the persecutions and intrigues of 
his foes in the palace, and despoiled 
of his power, driven forth into exile, 
and worn down at last by austerity, and 
toil, and suffering, he died among 
strangers on the dreary shores of the 
Euxine. 

But if the East produced the most 
celebrated of the early masters of elo- 
quence in the church, Africa was des- 
tined to send forth the most complete 
and adequate representative and exposi- 
tor of the Christianity of his time. At 
a ypona, a city not far from the site of 

Carthage. his episcopal jurisdiction and 
influence extending from the Nile to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, dwelt Aletta 
In his capacious and comprehensive 
mind were united in singular and strik- 
ing combination, the rarest fineness of 
dialectic and logical subtlety, with al 
the glow and fervor of the Southern 
imagination. Far better than any other 
man of thatage he grasped and mastered 
all the various aspects of the Faith 
which he had aeepiee, and far more deep 
and endur ing than that of any other of 
the Christian Fathers was the stamp of 
his genius on the doctrine of the Church 
in his own day and through the subse- 
quent ages of its History. More pow- 
erfully than any other uninspired writer 
he guided and shaped the ‘convictions 
of Luther. The essential elements of 
his theology were reproduced at a still 
later day, by the iron pen of Calvin 
In his own time, he encountered, and for 


a period subdued, the gigantic schism of 


Pelagius, and in his celebrated Con- 
fessions he has left by far the most 
original, interesting, and characteristic 
moral biography to be found in the 
whole compass of the Christian Litera- 
ture. It lays bare before the reader, 
and dissects, as with the scalpel of a 
moral anatomist, the whole inner life of 
a great human heart—now the home of 
“untamed passions, raging like demons 
,0r their prey—now yielding to tempta- 
tion—now overmastered amid throes 
of mortal agony by the awful energies 
of conscience, and now given over 
again to all the serpent-haired furies of 
remorse. But out Mik se terrible con- 
flicts the soul of Augustin emerged at 
length clear, serene, and strengthened. 
And he gave the matured power of his 
manhood, and the zeal of his declining 
years, with unabated ardor to his great 
mission of Christian teaching and con- 
version. In his greatest work, which he 
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entitled the City of God, he presented 
by far the nol a st defence of Christiani- 
ty which the Church produced during 
its whole struggle with the P, olytheism 
which it conquered. In this master. 
piece of controversial eloquenee "e, rising 
to the whole height of his vast theme, 
he runs the parallel of all the leading 
characteristics uf the Pagan and Chris. 
tian civilisations. It has well been de. 
scribed as the funeral oration of the 
old Society, and lofty panegyrie of the 
new. If as we dwell with admiration, 
on these great and permanent results of 
the labors of Augustin, we turn to 
survey the circumstances of their close 
—we are reminded of the meinorable 
words which ‘Tacitus applied to Agri- 
cola—" Felix non solum claritate vile 
] 


séd 


eliam opporlunilate morts.” Hig 


eyes closed upon the world just before 


the torrent of barbarism Swept over the 





pleasant places which he 
well ; had he lived a few months longer, 
he would have seen the t mple in which 
he ministered profaned, and its altar 
plucked down by the savage soldiers of 
CGenseric 
It is remarkable that the early church 
of Rome, which claimed to have been 
the theatre of the labors of the two 
most renowned apostles— which eX- 
tended its jurisdiction so early and so 
far, and which so soon aspired to rule 
the whole Christian world ~chdulbhans 
produced in its first pe riods no great 
Christian orator But through the 
whole early Christian age, Rome, true 
to her origin il mission of conquest, was 
the home of Christian polity and power, 
Ambrose, the Archbishop of Milan, 
may indeed be considered as the pre- 
late of all Italy. But even he, though 
not undistinguished in letters and elo- 
quence, turned his genius rather to the 
arts of administration and command. 
In his spirit and character he was the 
founder of the dvnasty of the Innocents 
and Hildebrands, the first of that long 
line of mitred statesmen who built 
up the Popedom. As we study these 
men, we turn with something of impa- 
tience from their literary effor ts to sur- 
vey the grander results of their far- 
sighted and thoughtful policy. How 
e comprehe nsive ec- 
ion which they 
, tower above the 
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sublimely does 


clesiastical organiz: 





conceived and create 
other institutions of the barbarous and 
chaotic time in which it appeared. At 


a period when, in the uuive rsal jar, all 
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the elements of social life seemed to 
repel each other and fly asunder, these 
Pontiffs proclaimed, and sought to sym- 
bolize in the power of the Roman See, 
the great idea of Christian Unity. In 
an age of despotism to extend the gov- 
ernment of the Church, in all its vita- 
Jity and vigor, to the extremest boun- 
garies of Christendom, they developed 
and displayed the fundamental prinei- 
Jes and torms of the Representative 
system. And how imposing, even when 
viewed in its temporal aspects alone, 
was the great structure of government 
they thus erected. It concentrated 


within itself the whole organization of 


the democratic element of society, 
for it was the only form of polity found- 
ed exclusively on moral power. Of all 
the institutions of that day, the Church 


alone recognized in man the image of 


God. Did Aristotle, summing up the 
results of Greek philosophy, pronounce 
slavery a dictate of the Law of Nature? 
Did ‘Tribonian, speaking for the Roman 
law, reverse this decision, and rest the 
doctrine of personal servitude on poli 
tical convention; the Church pro- 
claimed aloud the 
Emancipation. The serf., so ran the 
canon law, might become the minister 
and servant of the Church, and when 
the holy water of his baptism fell on 
his forehead, the apostolic miracle ap- 
peared again, and the chains fell from 
his limbs. More than anything else, 
this filled the monasteries : men put on 
the cowl, that they might put off the 
collar. Did Feudalism and Chivalry 
hold out the prizes of ambition only to 
the nobly born—the Church put the 
Carpenter Hildebrand, and the Swine- 
herd Leo, above powers and princi- 
palities, in the Papal chair. Did the 
civil order, the State in [curope, pass 
through a great series of organic 
changes, each a progress from its pre- 
decessor 7 Did the State become first 
barbaric—then monar- 
chical—and now, for the last two cen- 
turies, revolutionary? The Church 
preceded the State in each of these 
forms, and showed the way to their 
adoption. While the State was bar- 
baric in the filth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, the Church, in its polity, had 
become feudal. When the State had 


feudal—then 


advanced into a feudal organization in 


whole theory of 
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the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, the Church had then become 
monarchical under the Innocents and 
Gregories. When the State rose out 
of feudalism into a monarchical form 
under the Ferdinands, the Louises, and 
the ‘T'udors—their thrones builded up on 
the ruins of the power of the last of the 
Barons in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—the church having then pass- 
ed through its monarchical period, had 
become revolutionary. Wickliffe had 
just gone ; Luther was at hand ; Calvin, 
and George Fox, and Roger Williams 
—that is, Puritanism, Quakerism, and 
independency —were not far distant. 
Has the state, laying aside the form of 
pure monarchy, been for the last two 
centuries revolutionary—each revolu- 
tion taking a step towards the enfran- 
chisement of the individual? The 
church has still kept her position in 
advance of the state. Is the most 
corrupt nations of the world, the polity 
of the church has now gone through its 
revolutionary era, and disengaging it- 
self more and more from the state, 
seeks to realize at once, union and 
freedom, order and liberty, by disusing 
all coercion, and resting her govern- 
ment exclusively on the basis of moral 
suasion. ‘ 

The boldest and most sanguine of 
our political reformers will confess, 
that notwithstanding the best efforts of 
himself and his brethren. the s/afe must 
wait very long for the new polities 
which shall bring it up to the cor- 
respondent point of social advance- 
ment. 

The church of the middle age was 
indeed to all the nations the great mo- 
nitorial school of freedom. This, 
when we view it as a polity, was its 
great social mission. The spirit of the 
Reformation was long nurtured within 
its precincts. But this result was for 
the coming time. 
the church it did not yet appear. 
The ecclesiastical power, which was 
founded so deeply by men like Athana- 
sius and Ambrose, and adorned so 
splendidly by the eloquence of Chry- 
sostom and Augustin. could not save 
the perishing civilisation in which it 
arose. ‘The splendor of the great the- 
ologie age only lighted up the ruins of 
the state in which it shone. 


In the early age of 
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THE EARLY 


Tuere is no one subject which pre- 
sents to the mind of the antiquarian 
and the scholar, a finer field for inves- 
tigation, than the early settlement of 
that region once known as the * North 
Western ‘Territory”—now compre- 
hending within its limits an empire 
embracing the three great States of 
Indiana, I}linvis, and Michigan, and the 
present ‘Territory of 
for such was, I 


** Ouisconsin a7 


and such should now be, 


the name of the Territory alluded to, 
and known on the modern maps, as 
** Wisconsin.” When a_ portion of 


this Territory was first discovered, is 
unknown. ‘The Jesuit F 
doubt, was the first white 
“paddled his light canoe’ 

inland extending from the St. 
Lawrence to the further limits of Lake 
Superior; am d long before civilisation or 
empire had extended their 
ward, he had unfurled the banner of the 
cross on the Lakes Huron, 
Michigan and Superior; and the missions 
of St. Francois Xavier at Green Bay, 
of St. Ignace at Mackina, of St. Mary at 
the Straits, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, show conclusive- 
ly, with what zeal and ardor these her- 
alds of the cross pushed their “ taber- 
nacles in the wilderness,” and made 
known to these wandering Arabs of the 
prairies the symbols of the Christian’s 
faith, and the mysteries of their holy 
religion. But it was not simply as 
stationed preachers, that these 
and great men attempted the conver- 
sion of the innumerable multitude who 
then swarmed the shores of the Lakes, 
and spread from Lake Erie to the Ohio 


ather, no 


man who 


over those 


seas, 


star west- 


shores of 


good 


—from the Miami to the “ Father of 


Waters.” They followed the Indian 
to his hunting ground, threaded forests, 
swam rivers, bivouacked with their 
troupe, in the immense natural mead- 
ows which abound in that region; en- 
dured hunger, thirst, cold, suffering, 
disease, death. ‘The supposed conver- 
sion of a single Indian tothe doctrines 
of the Catholic faith, the baptism of a 
single infant, seems to have been to 
them an ample reward for all their la- 
bor, for all their toil, and for all their 
suffering. From the slight memorials 
which have come down to us, of the 
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labors of love of these venerable, intel. 
leetual and devoted sons of the C hurch, 
it is evident, no sacrifice was too great, 
no suffering too severe, no ente rprise 
too hazardous, no toil unendurable, 
which led to the accomplishment of the 
creat object upon the ‘ess of whie sh 
they had perilled their all in this life, 
and sought that crown of glory in the 
next, which they felt sanguine would be 
the reward of their labors 
here. “I have been most amply re. 
warded for all my trials and suffering,” 
» lov wly followers of Je. 
sus, after h wing, for six days, lived on 

ripe de roche” and a part of an Indian 
moccasin given him by asquaw, “I have 
} burning, an 
infant who died from hunger, its mo- 
ther’s resources, in the general famine, 
having failed her: 1 administered to 
the dying infant the sacred rites of 
bap tism: and thank God, it is now 
» from that dreadful destiny which 
befalls those who die without the pale 
of our most holy church.” With us in 
the latter days, differing, as most of us 
do, in our religious opinions, from this 
school of ecc it is almost im- 
possible to do them justice. Asa 
whole, their history has been little 
studied, and less understood. They 
have neither had their Livy, nor their 
Polybius ; and if the history of these 
men, of their exertions, of their infla- 
ence, of their actions, for good or evil, 
ever is to be written with candor, 
must be in this country—the scene of 
many of their labors, and we might well 
add, of their sufferings and their death. 
No subject would form a more imposing 
theme for the historian ; none demands 
higher qualifications, more laborious 
research, and above all, the most dig- 
nified superiority to all the preposses- 
ge, of country and of creed. 


succ 


apostolic 


says one of the 


this day rescued from the 


Salt 


lesiastics, 


sions of a: 
The individual who has closely exam- 
ined the colonial history of the North 
We stern ‘Territory cannot but be struck 
with the truth of the remark, that “nel- 
ther commercial ente rprise nor royal 
ambition, carried the power of France 
into the beart of our continent; the 
motive was religion.” The same rell- 
gious feeling which prompte sd our pil- 
grim fathers to plant the banner of the 
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cross on the sterile rocks of Plym- 
outh, carried it to the borders of the 
Mississipp! : and while the influ- 
ence of Calvin is felt in the worship 
and schools of New England, the no 
less powe srful impulses of Loyola and 
his followers have left their marks up- 
on the whole Algonquin race, who 
dwelt on the borders of the Illinois and 
the Wabash. ‘The morning matin and 
the evening vespers were heard amidst 
the wa r-whoop of the Indian, and the 
symbol of the Christian’s faith to this 
day hangs in bold relief above the gir- 
dle which suspends his tomahawk. 
The history of the Jesuits’ labors is 
connected with every tribe from the 
waters of the Lac Tracy to where La 
ane Ri viére flows into the Michasip- 
‘not a cape was turned, nor a 
river entered but a Jesuit led the way.” 
From the period when Charles Raym- 
bault and Isaac Jogues accepted the 
jnvitation of the Chippewas to visit 
their tribe at the Sault St. Marie in 
1641, down to the middle of the eicht- 
eenth century, there cession 
of missions, not only along the borders 
of the Lakes, but at St. Joseph, now 
Vincennes, on the Wabash, among the 
Mascontins, the Pottawotamies, the 
Miamis ; at Peoria, among the Illinois ; 
at Cahokia among the ‘T'amarois or 
Cahokias ; at Kaskaskia, and along the 
shores of the Mississippi; from the 
mouth of the Wisconsin to the mouth 
of the Ohio ; down the whole valley of 
the Mississippi to the Arkansas, and 
the Natchez. Wherever the Fleur de 
Lys was hoisted, and the power of the 
“Grand Monarque ” made known to the 
Aborigines of the west, the humble but 
no less powerful influence of that Sign 
by which the Jesuit conquered the stub- 
born hearts and pagan superstitions of 
these powerful nations, was displayed ; 
and the “ Manitou” of the Christian 
was acknowledged and worshipped 
the only true God. The influence of 
their exertions is felt even in the nine- 
teenth century, among the remnants of 
those tribes which once lorded it over 
this “ Western Barbary ;” and it was 
no idle boast of Ie Jeune when he said, 
“The Mohawk and the feebler Algon- 
quin shall make their home together; 
the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, 
and a little child shall lead them.” 
Their bows have indeed been broken, 
and their tomahawks turned into plough- 
shares; but whether their condition 
has been bettered by the progress of 
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civilisation, is a problem yet to be 
solved. 

There were three routes taken by the 
Jesuit Fathers, on their pilgrimage to 
the tribes bordering the Mississippi— 
all three passing out of Lake Michigan. 
The first up the St. Joseph’s ‘and 
thence into the Wabash—the second 
up the Chicago river, thence by a por- 
tage across into the Kankiki (called 
on the old maps Teakiki) and thence 
into the Illinois—the third the route 
taken by Marquette and Joliet, ascend- 
ing the Fox, and descending the Wis- 
consin to the Mississippi. ‘That one or 
more of these routes had been traversed 
by the Jesnit Iathers, years before 
Marquette and Joliet launched their 
frail bark, in 1673, on the waters of the 
Mississippi, is susceptible of proof; 
and that the Mississippi had been 
known, and the tribes inhabiting it vis- 
ited, and missions established before 
Marquette even coasted its borders, is 
now well understood. As early as the 
year 1653, twenty years before Mar- 
quette and Joliet started on their voy- 
to the ‘“‘ great river 
Mechasippi,” Father Jean Dequerré, 
Jesuit, went from the mission on the 
Superior to the Illinois, and established 
a flourishing mission, probably the 
mission of “St. Louis ” where Peoria 
is now situated. He visited various 
Indian nations on the borders of the 
Mississippi, and was slain in the midst 
of his apostolical labors in 1661. 

In 1657, Father Jean Charles Dro- 
coux, Jesuit, went to the Illinois, and 
returned to Quebec the same year. 

In 1670, Father Hugues Pinet, Je- 
suit, went to the Illinois, and establish- 
eda mission among the 'Tamarois, or 
Cahokias, at or near the present site of 
the village of Cahokia, on the borders of 
the Mississippi. Ile remained there un- 
tilthe year 1686, and was at that mission 
when Marquette and Joliet went down 
the Mississippi. lo the same year M. 
Bergier, priest of the Seminary of Que- 
bee, succeeded him in the mission to 
the ‘Tamarois or Cahokias ; and Father 
Pinet returned to the mission of St. 
Louis (Peoria), where he remained 
until he died, the 16th of July, 1704, at 
the age of seventy-nine. 

In 1663, Father Claude Jean Al- 
lonez was appointed Vicar General of 
the North and West, including Illinois. 
He preached to the Pottawotamies and 
Miamis about Green Bay; in 1665, 
he returned to Quebec, and went to the 
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Tilinois in 1668, and visited the mis- 
sions on the Mississippi. 

In 1670, “ M. Augustine Meulan de 
Circe,” priest of the Seminary of Que- 
bec, went to Illinois. He left the mis- 
sion there in 1675, returned to France, 
was sent missionary to Siam, made 
Bishop in 1708, nominated Vicar A pos- 
tolical of Chira, and in 1713 was in 
Japan. Thus it will be seen that for 
twenty years, to wit, from 1653 to 
1673, anterior to the discovery of Mar- 
quette and Joliet, there was a succes- 
sion of missions in the Illinois, and one 
of them, that of Cahvkia, established 
on the very banks of the Mississippi. 
There are no other memorials of these 
missions now extant, as known to us, 
except those preserved in the Semina- 
ry of Quebec ; from a copy of which 
the above notices aretaken. ‘The only 
object is to show, that for years befure 
Marquette and Joliet visited the coun- 
try, the Mississippi had been discover- 
ed, and missions actually established 
on its That these good 
Fathers made notes of their travels, 
and rendered an account of the various 


borders 


Indian tribes, which they visited along 
the * Father of Waters” to their Su- 
perior, there can be no doubt. What 


have become of these memorials 
early western adventure and discovery 
now it is impossible to say. ‘That 
they would throw much light on the 
early history of the West, there can be 
no doubt. 

It will be remembered, by all who 
have taken any interest in the settle- 
ment of “la Nouvelle France,” that 


in the year 1628, the government of 


Canada, civil and military, was confided 


hundred 


by Louis XIII. to one asso- 
ciates; at the head of whom was the 
celebrated Cardinal Richelieu. Hosti i- 


ties commenced the same year between 
England and France, and the first ves- 
sels sent out by the company of New 
France were captured by ‘the English. 
M. de Champlain commanded at Que- 
bee. The inhabitants, 1 to sev- 
en ounces of bread per diem, und the 
garrison with but five hundred pounds 
of powder in the magazine, were sum- 
moned to a surrender. Champlain, al- 
though at the greatest extremity, refus- 
ed to do so. 5 

To add to the 
colony, the French squadron, un 


re luce 


misfortunes of the 


ler 


command of M. de Roquemont, one of 
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the assuciates, and bringing relief to 
the colony, was captured by the En: g- 
lish in the St. Lawrence. The savage 
allies of the French, since the approach 
of the English, became alienated; and 
all the firmness of Champlain could not 
arrest the disorders daily aceruit ng in 
this new settlement. The necessary 
consequence was, the surrender of the 
yarrison with the honors of war to the 
aglish. ‘he French were permitted 
to retire without molestation ; but the 
greater part of the inhabitants chose to 
remain in the province. The capture 
of Quebee is attributed by Charlevoix 
to the perfidy of some “* French Calvin. 
among whom the most conspicu- 
ous was Jacques Michel; and who, 
according to Charlevoix, was acting on 
board the English squadron in the ca- 
pacity of vice-admiral. Whether this 


ists,” 


was so or not, it Is now tvo late 
to determine. Suffice it to say, 
that Canada, in the year 1632, wag 


again ceded to the French crown by 
the treaty of St. Germain. In 1633, 
the company of New France was re- 
its rights; and M. de 
Champlain being appointed Governor 
General of Canada, sailed from France 
with a squadron to take possession of 
it, earrving with him the Jesuit fathers 
Brebeuf and Ivremond Massé. Pre- 
cise orders were given by Louis XIII. 
that no Protestant should settle in 
Canada, and no other religion than the 
Catholic should be tolerated. Among 
the great number of Indian tribes 
which were found in the country, and 
which opened to the missionaries a 
vast field for the exercise of their func- 
tions, none seemed to claim their atten- 
tion more than the Hurons. Cham- 
plain had for a long time formed the 
design of making an establishment in 
their country. Inhabiting the immense 
region between the Ontario, 
rie, and Huron, mostly the 
northern and eastern borders of the 
two last, a nation numerous, amounting 
to 40 or 50,000 souls, when first known 
to the French, whose true name was 
*“ Vendats,” but to whom the French 
had given the name of * Hurons,” from 
the French word Aure, owing to the 
peculiar manner in which they wore 
their hair. ‘Quelles Hures!” said 
the French, when they first saw them; 
hence the word *“* Hurons.”* ‘Che ob- 
ject of Champlain was to make this 


stored to all 


Lakes 
along 


* Charlevoix i., 184. 
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country the centre of the missionary 
labors of the Jesuits, from whence, as 
a staiting point, they might spread the 
Catholic religion among the vast tribes 
gvupp ceed to uN habit the country south 
and west. ‘The Fathers Brebeuf and 
Daniel were the fiist wissionanes. In 
1634, after great delay, owing to the 
unwillingness of the Hurons to take 
them, they departed from Quebec, and 
with gieat difficulty and danger, arriv- 
ed at their mission, and built a small 
chapel. which they dedicated to “St. 
Josey.” The fruit of their labors 
was small. Some five or six adults 
were baptized; but they consoled 
themselves with the fact “of having 
assured the eternal safety of a great 
number of infants, who expired imme- 
diately after having received the rights 
of bay tiem.” The Indians listened to 
the relations of these good fathers, re- 
Jative to the mysteries of their most 
holy religion ; but it must be acknow- 
ledyed the results were but indifferent ; 
and even when they exhibited the 
maiks of entire conviction, “it was 
evident they had not paid the least at- 
tention 10 what was s iid, nor com pre- 
hended it if they had.” 

“] saw you had no person to keep 
you company,” said one of the Iluron 
chiefs to the missionary, whom, from 
the attention, modesty, aud reverence 
manifested, the good father hoped to 
convert,—"* 1 saw you had no person 
tokeep you company, and pray with 
you. I had compassion on your soli- 
tude, 1 therefore remained with you. 
As others now wish to render you the 
sume service, I will retire.” 

Even some who went so far as to 
demand and receive baptism, and per- 
formed, for some time, all the outward 
duties of a convert, acknowledged they 
had done it with a view of pleasing the 
“Robe Noire,” who had persuaded 
them to change their religion. 

“You preach well,” said a Huron 
Chief to lather Brebeuf, * and there is 
nothing in all you teach us, but what is 
probably true enough, and will answer 
for those heyond the sea, from whence 
you came; but do you not see we in- 
habit a world entirely different from 
yours, and should have another Heav- 
en, and by consequence another way to 
get there?” 

Such were the unsoyhisticated no- 
tions of these sons of the forest. 

“ These savages,” says one of these 


reverend fathers, “ have proposed for 
our consideration, all the objections to 
our faith,ever made by the wisest of the 
Greeks and Romans, to the earliest 
Apostles.” 

‘his was the first mission established 
west of Lake Erie, yet, before the end 
of the year 1636, there were counted 
six Jesuit missionaries in the different 
Huron villages, besides many French- 
men whe had followed them. In the 
year 1642, the Jesuits established their 
mission at Sault St. Marie. A depu- 
tution of the tribe dwelling there came 
to St. Joseph, and Fathers Isaac Jogues 
and Charles Raymbault were sent with 
the deputation to the Sault. They 
were soon, however, recalled. This 
is the same Father Jogues, who, on his 
return from the Huron mission to Que- 
bec, was taken prisoner by the Iroquois, 
suffered the greatest indignities, was 
mutilated in his hands, scourged in 
three villages, and finally redeemed by 
a Dutch officer from Fort Orange, now 
Albany. He returned to France, and 
demanded trom the Pope the liberty of 
celebrating mass with his mutilated 
hands. Consent was given in these 
words: ‘ Indignum esset Christi mar- 
tvrem Christi son bibere sanguinem.” 
He returned from France to Canada, 
established a mission among the Iro- 
quois, and was slain by them in 1646, 

‘The fate of the Hurons was truly piti- 
able. Of their various villages, those 
which were not destroyed by pestilence 
and famine, were attacked by their old 
efflemies, the Iroquois; and as no quar- 
ter was given by these modern Goths, 
they were butchered en masse. Weak, 
powerless, overcome, the very name of 
an Iroquois alarmed them. Two whole 
villages voluntarily surrendered them- 
selves, und were adopted into the Six 
Nations; others fled to the tribes south 
and west, others joined the English, 
and some established themselves in 
what is now the State of Pennsylvania. 
Not only the country of the Hurons, 
but the whole borders of the Ottawas, 
were abandoned, and three hundred 
Hurons, accompanied by their mission- 
ary, Father Raguenaw, were in 1650 
led back by him from the mission of 
St. Joseph to the very walls of Quebec, 
where, under the guns of the fort and 
the protection of their “ great father 
Ononthio,” they were induced to be- 
lieve they could find safety from the 
exterminating enemies of their tribe 











Jan 


and kindred, the fierce and bloody Tro- 
The entire destruction, in 1655, 


quois. 

by the Iroquois, of the ‘‘ Nation du 
Chat. ou Heries,” who inhabited the 
southern borders of Lake Erie, and 


whose very existence as a nation is 
known at the present day only by the 
name given by them to the lake (Krie) 
on which they dwelt, is a sad memorial 
of what would have been the fate of the 
Huron, had he not deserted his hunting 


grounds, and the graves of his ances- 


tors, and sought protection from his 
more warlike neighbors. But even 
there he was notsafe. Many a Huron 


en carried as a trophy to 


scalp has b 
arless Onondaga, 


his tribe, by the f 
who has sought his victim under the 
bastions of Fort Levi, or on the plains 
of “ Sylleri.” 

In the years 1687-9, Father Maret 
and another Jesuit established a mission 
among the Sioux. In 1663, the Mar- 
quis de Tracy, lieutenant-general in 
the French armies, was named viceroy 
of “la Nouvelle Franee,” M. de Cour- 


celles, governor, and the celebrated 
Talon, intendant. Affairs then pre- 
sented a new aspect. ‘The “ regiment 


de Carignan” (in which Francois Mor- 
gan Vincennes, the founder of Vincennes 
on the Wabash, was 2n officer), arrived 
companied | 


in the colony in 1665, ac by 


M. de Tracy. An expe 
dertaken against the Iroquois; n 
of their settlements destroyed, and this 
New France 


t with 
‘ 


lition was un- 
any 


formidable enemy of hu- 


miliated. It was a primary obje 
he viceroy, to endeavor, if possible, to 
induce the red men to adopt the lan- 
guage, habits their 
conquerors ; but this, like every other 
experiment of the same 

wards of a century, entirely failed. In 
1667, M. de Tracy returned to France. 
M. de Talon was left as his successor. 
In the meantime, new missions were 
established inthe west. ‘The Ottawas, 
who had their villages on the east side 
of the straits connecting Lakes Erie 
and St. Clair, in the Bay of Sagamon, 
and the western end of: Lake Huron, 
sent a deputation to Quebec ; and the 
Father Claude Allonez, at their solicita- 
tion, was sent as a missionary to their 
tribe. The sufferings endured in the 
same mission, but a few years before, 
by the Fathers Garreau and Mesnard, 
did not deter this holy man from the 
performance of what he conceived his 
duty to his God and his fellow men. 


and manners of 


kind for up- 
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He arrived at the Sault the first of 
September, 1668, but he did not stop 
there. He employed the whole month 
of September in coasting the southern 
portion of Lake Superior, where he 
met many Christians baptized by Father 
Mesnard. “I had the pleasure,” says 
this venerable man, “of assuring by 
baptism the eternal salvation of many 
His suecess with the 
: At 
Michael, on the 
le of Lake Si perior, 
there were gathered eight hundred 
warriors of di) a chapel 
was built; among them were several 
tribes who understood the Algonquin 
language. So fine an occasion for ex. 
ercising his zeal could not be overlook- 
ed. “I spoke in the Algonquin lan- 
guage,” says he, “for a long time, on 
the subject of the Christian religion, in 
an earnest and powerful manner, but in 
language suited to the capacity of my 
I was greatly applauded, 


a dying infant.” 


adults seems to have been less 


Chagouamigon or St. 


south-western sk 


fferent nations; 


audience. 


but this was the only fruit of my 
labors.” Among the number assem- 
bled were three hundred Pottawota- 


mies, two hundred Sauks, eighty Illi- 
noians, 

In the year 1668, peace having been 
established French and 
the Six Nations, many discoveries were 
missions estab- 


between the 


made, and many new 

lished. In this vear Father Dablon 
and MarqveTre went to the mission 
of Sault St. Marie. In the same 


r Nicholas, who was on the 
th Allonez, conducted a de- 


mission Wi 
putation of “* Nez Percés,” an Algon- 


quin tribe, to Quebec ; and Father Al- 
lonez went to the mission at Green 
Bay. Sault St. Marie was made 
the centre of their missionary labors 
among the Algonquin tribes. " In the 
year 1671, Nicholas Perrot was sent 
by M. Conurcelles, Intendant in the 


province, in the absence of M. Talon, 
who had gone to France, on a special 
mission, to the Algonquin tribes, to in- 
duce them to send deputies to the 
Sault St. Marie for the purpose of 
entering into an alliance with the 
French visiting the tribes north, with 
whom the French had commerce ; he 
left the straits and went to visit the 
Miamis, at Chicago. “ Tetenchoua” 
was the head chief of the nation, and 
could bring into the field four or five 
thousand combatants. He _ himself 
seems to have preserved the dignity 
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and state of royalty, as he never, ac- 
cording to Perrot, moved “ without a 
guard of forty warriors, who kept 
watch day and night about his cabin.” 
His reception was in accordance with 
the dignity of the chief, and the rank 
of the ambassador. Perrot remained 
among the Miamis some days. The 
chief would have accompanied him, 
but was, owing to his age, dissuaded 
from doing so by his subjects. He 
gave full power, however, to the depu- 
tation of Pottawotamies, who accompa- 
nied Perrot, to act for him at the con- 
ference at the “Sault.” Perrot was 
unable to visit the Mascoutins or the 
Kickapoos, but returned to the Straits. 
The conference took place in the month 
of May, 1671. Father Allonez made 
them a speech; deputies were in at- 
tendance from all the tribes north as 
far as Hudson’s Bay. ‘The deputies 
acknowledged subjection to the French 
monarch, and declared they would have 


no king but the “Grand Ononthio of 


the French.” Two cedar posts were 
placed in the ground, and to these were 
attached the and the 
France; and the envoy, M. de St. 
Lusson, declared, through Father Al- 
Jonez as his interpreter, that he took 
possession of the whole country in the 
name of the l’rench monarch, and pla- 
eed all the inhabitants under his pro- 
tection. ‘he whole ceremony finished 


cross 


with a “ ‘T'e Deum” and a discharge of 


fire-arms. 

In 1671, Louis de 
Frotignac became the successor of M. 
de Courcelles in the 
New France. 
time that the talented and enterprising 
M. de Talon was employed as Intend- 
ant in New France, he established 
the authority of his master in the ex- 
treme north, and far in the west, he 
had already undertaken new discover- 
ies. Not only by the report of the 
tribes who dwell alone the further end 
of Lake Superior, but of those who oc- 
cupied the country in the southern bend 
of Lake Michigan, as well as from the 
relation of the Jesuit Fathers, it was 
known that to the west of “ Nouvelle 
France,” there was a great river, sup- 
posed to run south, and most proba- 
bly emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, 
if it ran that course, or that of Califor- 
nia if it ran west. This river was 


Juade Conte de 


ealled “* Mechassippi” by some, by oth- 
ers “ Micisippi.” 


The spirited and en- 
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terprising Talon was unwilling to leave 
the province until he had made some 
arrangement for its exploration. He 
charged the Father Marquette with 
the expedition, and gave him for his 
companion the Sieur Joliet, a citizen 
of Quebec, a man active and enterpris- 
sing, and fully capable of sustaining the 
fatigues of such an enterprise. No in- 
dividual could have been better fitted 
for such an undertaking than the Fa- 
ther Marquette. In 1663 he was es- 
tablished at the mission of St. Jo- 
seph, on the river which bears that 
name, in the northern part of the pre- 
sent State of Indiana, and labored 
among the Pottawotamies located 
there. In 1668, we have seen he was 
engaged with Father Dablon, at Sault 
St. Marie, to which place he accom- 
panied Father Dablon, with the Otta- 
was. He had traversed the great 
lakes, had intercourse with the various 
tribes who inhabited there, spoke sev- 
eral of the Algonquin languages, and 
no doubt had heard not only from the 
Pottawotamies, but from the Saes, the 
Sioux, and more particularly from the 
Illinois, who attended the conference 
at ‘* Chagouamigon,” of the existence 
of the river, and its general course, 
of the tribes who dwelt on its borders, 
and all the particulars necessary to be 
knewn to one who contemplated, as he 
says he did, “its discovery.” The 
difficulties of communication between 
these remote points—Quebee and the 
banks of the Mississippi—had probably 
prevented any communication between 
the missionaries who had preceded 
him and their superior, at the time 
Marquette embarked on his voyage ; 
though it is to be presumed, that Mar- 
quette was not ignorant as late as 1673, 
when he left Green Bay, that missions 
had been already established in the Il- 
linois, some years betore; and the 
éclat attending the discovery might 
have induced him to withhold all the 
sources of information, which as a dis- 
coverer alone, and not as a missionary, 
might have been in his possession. 

I feel no disposition to detract at all 
from the Father Marquette any portion 
of the merit which properly belongs to 
him. It is certain, that to his journal 
we owe our first knowledge of the 
“Father of Waters.” With Jeliet as 
his companion, he entered the “ Me- 
chasippi,” in his bark canoe, on the 
17th of June, 1673; having ascended 
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the Fox from Green Bay. and crossing 
the Portage, descended the Ouisconsin 
until its confluence with the Mississip- 
pi. Leaving their frail bark to the 
guidance of the swift current of the 
river, they descended to the mouth of 
the Illinvis. Three leagues below the 
junction of the Missouri (called by 
Marquette, “ Pekitanoni”) with the 
Mississippi, they found three villages 
of the lllinvis. They remained here 
some days, and again embarking, de- 
scended the Mississippi as far as the 
Arkansas. Their provisions and mu 

nitions beginning to fail them, and be- 
lieving it imprudent to advance further 
into a country Ww hose inhabitants were 
unknown, and feeling perfectly satisfied 
from the course of the river that it 
discharged itself into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and not into the Gulf of California, 
they retraced their steps to the mouth 
of the Illinois, ascended that river to 
the Portage, and thence into Lake 
Michigan. Marquette remained att 
mission of the Miamis, at Chicago, und 
alternately attended this and the tnis- 
sion of the Pottawotamies, on the St. 
Joseph. Joliet returned to Quebec, to 
render an account of their voyage to 
Talon, but found he had returned to 
France. Father Mar juette rem Lined 
at the mission for two years after his 
voyage, of which he gave a relatjon, 
published in 1657, under the modest 
title of ** Dé ouverte de quelques pays 
et Nations de l’Amerique Septentrion- 
ale.” 

When on his voyage from Chicago 
to the Isle of Mackinaw, he entered, 
the 18th day of May, 1675, the mouth 
of a small river on the western shore 
of Like Michigan, known on the old 
maps as “ Riviere du P. Marquette,”* 
erected his altar, fur the purpose of 
saying mass at some little distance 
from the companions of his voyage, 
having first requested the two men who 
were his“ voyageurs” to leave him alone 
for the space of half an hour, This 
time having expired, his coinpanions 
went in searer of biin,and were aston- 
ished to fir 1 him dead. The soul of 
this gould und great man had taken its 
flight to another and better world; and 


in accordance with a presentiment, no 
doubt entertained by him, as he re. 
marked to his companions when land. 
ing, “ Here will be the end of m 
voyage.” As it was too far from 
Mackina to remove his body there, it 
was buried on the bank of the righ. 
which, according to Charlevoix, tthe 
visited it in 1721, had, since the burial 
of Marquette, * receded little by little 
from the grave, as if respecting the 
burial place.” The following year, 
one of the two “ voyageurs” who had ae. 
companied him. and assisted in per- 
forming the last duties to this enter. 
prising and devoted son of the chureh, 
returned to the place where he had 


been interred, and carried his remaing 
to Muckina. The Indians, after hig 
death, gave to the stream on which he 
was buried the name of * Riviéce de la 


Robe Noire ;” the French, that of “P, 
Marquetie ;” and these voyageurs of 
the inland sea of Michigan, for years, 
did not fail to invoke the spirit of the 
sainted man, as their frail barks braved 
the tempest of the lake, on their annual 
voyages to Mackina; and the Algon- 
quin, as he coasted its borders, or 
hunted along its banks, cast his votive 
offering on the resting-place of one, 
whose amenity of manners, goodness 
of heart, and kinduess of feeling, had 
endeared him to every tribe from the 
mouth of the Huron to Sault St. Mirie 
—from Chicago to Michilimackina. 
Yet at this time, not a cross marks the 


y 


place of his death; not a stone shows 
that of his grave; and the traveller, as 
he is carried by the genius of Fulton, 
with all the appliances of comfort and 
Juxury, through the waters of Michi- 
gan, may inquire in vain, where he 
died, or where he was buried. 

In the prairies to the west of the 
southera part of Lake Michigan, be- 
tween the country occupied by the 
Foxes and the Illinois river, dwelt a 
tribe in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, of whom, so far as we know, 
not a vestige now remains, They 
were known on the old maps as the 
“ Mascontins, or Nation de Feu.” 
Charlevoix states, that the true namé 
was ‘ Mascontenec,” signifying an 


* According to the map of Charlevoix, »ccomranying his ‘* Histcire de la Nouvel'e 


France,” 1734, the location of the “ Riviére du P. Marquette?’ 


is ylaced further 


north than it is on the recent maps of Michigan; and it is the third river south o 
“ Bay du Travers,” known on the mcdern maps as * Riviere au Betsies.” 
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“open country.” The Pottowatomies 
ronouncing it ““Masconten,” from them 
the French had taken the name: and 
as the word in the Pottowatomic lan- 
guage, Or a word similar to it, was 
translated “‘ fire,” the name of “ Nation 
de Feu” was given to them. The Kick- 
apoos were their neighbors, and in in- 
terest were united with the Mascontens. 
Whether this last tribe were amalga- 
mated with the first, and lost their ori- 
ginal name, it is impossible to say. 
They were visited by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries; and Fathers Allonez and 
Dallon, in 1674, met the chief of the 
Miamis, “ 'Tetenchoua,” with three 
thousand braves, at their village. The 
fear of the Sioux and the Iroquois had 
united those two tribes against their 
common enemy. The relation attri- 
buted to Tonti, however, mentions 
“ Mansolia,” a secret emissary of the 


Jroguois of the neighboring nation of 


“ Mascontens,” as having made his ap- 
pearance in 1678 in the Illinois ; but we 
conceive very little credit is to be at- 
tached to the work itself, as Tonti, 
who was lieutenant of La Salle, and 
accompanied him to Illinois, where he 
was left incharge in the absence of La 
Salle, denies the authorship. Be this 
as it may, we have no knowledge of the 
existence of such a nation, except the 
relations of the Jesuit Fathers, and the 
name given to them on the early maps ; 
though they appear to have been a very 
numerous tribe. It is possible they 
may have been entirely destroyed like 
the “ Heries” by the Iroquois, who 
waged a war of extermination against 
them, as well as their neighbors the 
Miamis, the Kickapoos, the Sioux and 
the Illinois. We shall not follow La 
Salle in his discoveries, nor Hennepin, 
nor Tonti’s account of them. The last 
isnow known to be fabulous; and the 
first was written by the author, with 
great prejudice existing towards La 
Salle. Hennepin was the subject of 
the king of Spain; and his “amor pa- 
tie” was by no means agreeable to 
the courtly, polished, and French La 
Salle. The French were at war with 
the Spaniards ; and one of the vessels 
of his squadron had been captured at 
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St. Domingo by two Spanish pirouges. 
This circumstance by no means helped 
to conciliate these subjects of two rival 
nations ; and it is evident from reading 
“Le voyage en un pays, plus grand 
que |’Europe, entre la mer glaciale et 
le Nouveau Mexique,” that the preju- 
dices of Father Hennepin, even the un- 
fortunate and untimely death of the 
Sieur La Salle had not mitigated. 
His works therefore must be taken 
with some grains of allowance ; though 
in the main, furnishing some important 
particulars in reference to the early 
discoveries in the north-west. He ac- 
companied La Salle on his expedition 
to the Illinois, and gives a very lively, 
but very romantic picture of this “ nou- 
vel pays.” In the midst of much 
chaff, there are some grains of wheat 
to be gathered in the works of the 
reverend father; and after nearly two 
centuries, we must be thankful even 
for the few details which, in the “* Re- 
lations,” the works of Marquette, Al- 
lonez, Hennepin, Tonti, Hontan and 
Charlevoix, have come down to us. 
That, in the archives of the French 
Government, in those of the Superior 
of the Jesuits, in the records in Que- 
bee, much interesting matter might be 
found connected with this subject, is 
beyond a doubt. The historian of the 
north-west will have a task in collect- 
ing the materials ; the collating of them 
when gathered would be a work of but 
little labor. Two centuries have 
elapsed since the Jesuit Fathers launch- 
ed their bark canoes on the waters of 
the Illinois. Where now are the rude 
temples which these pious men dedicat- 
ed in the wilderness to the service of 
the ever living Godt Where the fa- 
thers themselves? Where the me- 
morials of their worship’* Where 
their neophytes’ Where the red men 
of the forest who lingered around the 
symbols of the Christian’s faith, and 
bending before the “sign” by which 
they were spiritually conquered, wor- 
shipped the “* Manitou” of the stranger, 
and yielded obedience to the heralds of 
the crosst Echo answers—Where? 
The monuments of their piety are 
broken down. Each succeeding win- 





* The newspapers state, that in digging a cellar for a house lately, at Green Bay, 
Where the first Catholic church was erected by the Jesuits, a silver plate—evidently 
a part of the communion service—was found, with an inscription in French, dated 


1681. 
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ter’s gale—each summer’s sun, for a 
century and a half, has but made their 
destruction more certain. So that 
now, “even the places which once 
knew them, know them no more for 
ever.” The hiss of the snake may 
now be heard, where once ascended 
the “ Te Deum Laudamus.” The harsh 
ery of the raven and the melancholy 
whoop of the owl answer now, where 
once responded the aborigines of the 
forest to the morning matin and even- 
vesper. But the untutored, yet faithful 
worshipper is gone. ‘The grass of the 
prairie, Jong and coarse, waves over 
the graves of the curate and his flock. 
And where once ascended the notes of 
praise and thanksgiving, the thistle 
rears its tall head in triumph ; the net- 
tle and the foxglove, and the deadly 
night-shade thrive undisturbed ; or per- 
haps the sturdy settler, as “ he drives 
his team a-field,” runs his furrows over 
the bones of the accomplished, learned, 
enterprising and zealous Jesuit Fathers, 
who, nearly two centuries since, left 
the cloisters of Paris, or the Seminary 
of Quebec, to carry the banner of the 
Cross to the tribes who dwelt on the 
Father of Waters. 

Fallen obelisks, broken head-stones, 
and mossy tombs, nowhere mark the 
resting places of these great and good 
men—the pioneers of civilisation and 
Christianity in the western wilds: and 
as the antiquarian searches for some 
slight memorial of these holy men—of 
the places which they once inhabited 
on the borders of the Lake, the shores 
of the Illinois or the eee ae 
modern “ pre-emptioner ” lo ks with 
jealousy at the stranger, and imagines 
that the corners of sections, quarter 
sections, and forty acre tracts, exci 


‘e 


his curiosity, or awaken the avarice of 


’ 
an- 


the speculating land hunter,—a mela 
choly but certain lesson relative to 
those changes which are constantly 
going on with empires as with men. 
Time, in its resistless course, as it 
Sweeps on to eternity, whispe ors of the 
one, as well as the other, THEY WHO 


SLEEP HERE, ARE SOON FORGOTTEN ! 


[Nore—It may not be uninteresting 
to know the successors of * Father 
Marquette” in the “ Illinois mission,” 
down to the commencement of the 18th 
century, and their fate. It is a melan- 


choly tale of suffering and death; and 
an evidence of the warmth, zeal, and 
pie ty of these faithful followers of the 
Cross—a zeal and piety, which might 
put to shat ume many of their Protestant 
successors 

Father G: abriel Lambronde, Jesuit, 
went missionary to th e Illinois in 1678. 
Was slain at his mission in 1680. 

Father Maxime Le Clere went 
to the Illinois in 1678—was killed by 
the Indians in 1687. 

Father Zenobe Mambré, Reecollet, 
went to the IMlinois in 1678—and re. 
turned in 1680, employed in visiting the 
tribes on the Mississip pi. 

Father Louis Hennepin went to the 
Illinois in 1678 with La Salle—oc- 
cupied in making discoveries on the 
Mississippi—returned in 1680. 

M. Jean Bergier, mentioned as the 
successor of Father Pin & Price st of 
the Seminary of Quebec, went to the 

llinois in 1686, was at the “ T'amarois 
or Cahokia mission,” died there in 1699, 
was buried by Father Marest, who was 
in the mission to the Kaskaskias, 

M. Philip Beucl Priest of the Se. 
minary of Quebec, was sent to the 

Tamarois or Cahokia mission,” to 
assist M. Bergier; remained with him 
until 1696, when he went to visit the 
Arkansas and other Indian Tribes on 
the lower Mississippi—returned and 
died at Peoria in 1719. 

In 1692, Father Louis Hyacinth 
Simon, went as missionary to “St. 
Louis,” Peoria—went from there in 
1694 to visit the different establish- 
ments and posts on the Mississippi— 
returned to Quebec in 1699. 

Father Florentin Flavré, Jesuit 
Priest. went to the Illinois in 1694; es- 
tablished a mission on the Mississippi; 
descended th . stream in 1708 to Nat- 
chez; returned to Illinois in 1709; re- 
mained there until his death in 1713. 

Father Julien Benettau, Jesuit Priest, 
went to the Illinois in 1696; la- 
bored at the mission of “ St. Louis” 
with great success ; died there in 1709. 

M. Francois Joliet de Montigney, 
Priest, in 1696 was sent to Louisiana 
in the character of Vicar-General, by 
the Bishop of Quebec. He visited the 
missions in Illinois, * St. Louis,” the 
“Tamarois or Cahokias,” while M. 
Bergier was ane traversed the whole 
country, and returned to Quebec in 
1718. 

M. Michael Antoine Gamelin, Priest 
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of the Seminary of Quebec, accompa- Father Antoine Darion, Priest, went 
nied him. They descended the Mis- in 1700 ona mission to the “ Tunicas,” 
sissippi, and went as far as Mobile. a tribe living on the Mississippi; and 


Father Gabriel Marest, Jesuit, went adjoining the Natchez. He went from 
tothe Illinois in 1699; fixed his resi- Quebec. 
dence at Kaskaskia; died there in 


1727. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


“ Kind things, however trivial, reach the heart, 
And through the heart the head, clearing away 
The narrow notions that grow up at home, 
And in their place grafting good-will to all.” RoGeRs. 


Ovr times might not inaptly be de- is one of the few adventurous resources 
signated as the age of travelling. Its that remain to a prosaic epoch. It 
records form no insignificant branch of seems peculiarly desirable that a period 
the literature of the day. Irving’s should be set apart between youth and 
most graphic ability is displayed in his the time when life’s serious business 
pictures of Spain and England, and all absorbs every active impulse, for a 
the poetry of Lamartine’s mind has breathing season to the spirit. It 
been lavished on his sketches of the seems right to secure in the spring- 
Holy Land. Steam is annihilating time of being, an interval during which 
space, and even the devotee of busi- youth shall be free to go forth and 
ness begins to find it more expeditious ‘“ with an eye of leisure look on all” 
to transact his foreign affairs in person the grandeur and beauty of the uni- 
than by letter. The ocean, once a for- verse; mingle freely with his kind 
midable barrier, not to be traversed and weave ties of affection with all the 
without long preparation and from ur- trophies that antiquity has hallowed, 
gent necessity, now seems to inspire no humanity consecrated and art adorned. 
more consideration than a goodly lake, There is a strong and innate repug- 
admirably adapted to summer excur- nance to routine in the young heart. 
sions. ‘Travelling is changed from an It is a sad thought to the aspiring soul 
isolated pilgrimage to a kind of trium- that its whole expe‘ence shall vecur 
phal procession. Anciently the sage upon one scene and made up of un- 
made lonely journeys in search of varying events. He took great con- 
knowledge, the crusader roamed far to tent,” says old Burton, “ exceeding 
do battle, the apostle to spread truth, delight in that his voyage, as who doth 
and the knight to seek adventures. not as shall attempt the like? For 
Caravans of voyagers are now winding peregrination charms our senses with 
as it were, on the wings of the wind, such unspeakable and sweet variety, 
round the habitable globe. Here they that some count him unhappy that 
glide over cultivated acres on rods of never travelled, a kind of prisoner, and 
iron, and there they rise and fall on the pity his case, that from his cradle to 
bosom of the deep, leaving behind them his old age, he beholds the same still; 
afoaming wheel-track like the chariot- still, still, the same, the same!” The 
path ofa sea-god. ‘To-day the travel- increasing facilities of travel are, in- 
ler may be discussing stocks or poli- deed, rapidly diminishing its interest 
ties in a rail-road car of New England, and excitement. The multitude are 
and in two weeks he is asleep inthe rushing over the hallowed ground of 
corner of a French Diligence. There the earth, and many a precious flower 
isone very obvious reason for the in- is trampled beneath their ruthless feet. 
crease of travel in modern times. It Peculiarities of costume, interesting ob- 
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servances, all that is picturesque and 
striking in national character wear 
gradually away in the whirl of promis- 
cuous intercourse. Still the novelties 
of art, the contrasting features of na- 
ture, and much that is absolutely indi- 
genous in the different races of men, 
are sufficiently alluring to beguile us 


from the monotonous experience of 


home. And we enjoy an_ especial 
privilege in visiting Europe. ‘To no 
civilized people is the contrast greater 
or the points of interest more striking. 
From the old tower built in the reign 
of Francis I. at the entrance of the dock 


of Havre de Grace to the Pyramids of 


Egypt, the American traveller enjoys 
an uninterrupted series of fresh and 
powerful impressions. 

The very advancement in knowledge 


which this age has achieve d, quicke ns 
curiosity. The broad light which 
popular ¢ ducation has spread abroad, 
has revealed to human eyes and hearts 


such glimpses of the beauty and interest 











of the world, that where there is a par- 

ticle of soul there Spl s up an ea 
nest desire to explo: creation { 
commune with man. ‘The newly-de- 
veloped passion ior tray s, 1 n, toa 
certain extent at least, an evidence of 
mental activity. ‘So, also, in no small 
degree, it may be tra: to a benevolent 
spirit Ch has be 1 union of 
mind effecte iterature and philan- 
thropi terprise of, late y« unpar- 
alleled hi » hist And the 
natural « q L¢ ympa- 
thies ar led Commo 
ov}t ct oft 1 Cor | vy ol 
tastes now unite men OF aillerent coun 
tries, and \ eel In de} I rior dis- 
| nas that tt Ss i awiali 

n v s th iteLiect 

s tn ! I 5 ] ’ i th 

A I | V S 1S] ( 

n this \ \ oo yet, I 
iently estimated he mere pur- 

sure or the spur of necess) 
r too la rely to t! motives of 
modern travellers, to make their pi- 
grima e either dicgn fied ina Spe *t or 


fertile in results. A wo thy o ject and 
a true spirit are essential to render 
travel what it should be, and when thus 
inspired, its records contain some of 
the most beautiful episodes in human 
experience. The lives of eminent men 
furnish abundant evidence of the pecu- 
liar benefits of travel. Milton was evi- 
dently indebted to his sojourn in Italy 


for much of his imagery and largenegg 
of views. ‘The dense foliage of Val. 
lambrosa, the beautiful view from 
Fiesole, the arts, the music and litera. 
ry intercourse with the Italians of his 
age, left lasting and invaluable impres- 
sions. He mentions among the requi- 
sites for the great work he 60 long 
meditated, ‘“‘a steady observation and 
insight into all seemly and generous 
arts and affairs ; and was contented 
to live with great economy to atone 
for his expensive * voyaging about.” [t 
has even been conjectured that Shak- 
speare in early life, visited the same 
classic scenes. He betrays a familiarity 
with the characteristics of cles, the 
furniture of palaces, local manners and 
especially with the old law of betroth- 
ment in K ine and Petrucio, rather 
too intimate, it has been thonght, to 
have been cleaned wholly irom books, 
He speaks with the fondness of an old 


resident of “ fair Padua, the nursery of 


* fruitful Lombardy, the pleasant 
garden of all Italy,” and * Pisa re. 
nowned for grave citizens.” There 
are, at all events, strong reasons to be- 
lieve that h > experience la se i-vovage 


But his imagination was so vivid and 


universal that the records of travellers 
furnished him with pictures little short 
of reality ; he became the companion 
of their wanderings by virtue of the 
rare and quick sympathy which opened 
to him all the treasures of nature, and 
made every man a brother. He had 
» | n ol trave | who could conjure 
up t wi » lovely an Island and such 
n Ss peo] le as compose the 
TT my st. Petrarch was a constant 
wanderer, and Dante’s poem abounds 
with local remini ‘es. Adventure 

novel sc Ss feed th poetic soul 
Cervantes gathe | the materials of his 

ing years of foreign service. 
We can ti the e public spirit of 
Evelyn to whom England is indebted 
for her forest trees, to the influence ol 
his ¢ y rneyings. The love of 
travel was tincuishing trait of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord Bacon and Sir 


Thomas Browne. The creat Alfred em- 
ployed people to travel to satisfy his cu- 
riosity respecting distant countries. 
Individual taste is strikingly manifest- 
edintravel. Scott cared little forthe Ro- 
man remains, but was instantly attract- 
ed by every feudal tower. Dr. John- 
son said, if he were to travel, con- 
vents would interest him more than 
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Jaces. Manners and scenery, arts 
and literature, statistics and locali- 
ties attract men of different fancies. 
But there is one common altar at 
which the sympathies of all noble tra- 
yellers are kindled. They soon be- 


come converts to the opinion that “a parts from the spirit, and bloom from the 
beautiful face is the finest of specta- cheek. The ambition of scholarship I 
cles.” They learn more highly to ap- when it absolutely possesses the mind, is 
preciate that sex whose condition in often a gloomy barrier, dividing its vo- | 
every land forms the standard by which tary from the tender humanities and a 
they estimate its degree of civilisation. cheerful haunts of his race. But the 
They insensibly acquire, if they never wisdom born of observation, the love j 
before possessed, something of that gleaned in conversation, in contem- f 
chivalric estimate of woman which plating the phases of society, in | 
breathed in the lay of the troubadour noting the phenomena of life, neither 


and nerved the arm of knighthood. 
This sentiment may, indeed, be vivified 
by the novel circumstances under which 
she is revealed to the wanderer—as a 
nun Or an improvisatrice, amid the 
sweet solemnity of a cathedral, beneath 
the awning of a gondola, or in the 
halmy atmosphere of an orange-grove. 
His romantic dreams may be buoyed up 
and irradiated by unaccustomed scenes 
ornovel manners ; but they are oftener 
nurtured by that genial kindness which 
prompts the cheering salutation of the 
passing peasant girl, which sustains the 
almost maternal vigil of the hostess by 
the sick couch of the wanderer, and 
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A superannuated man and (but 

That my munificent stars should intervene) 
Vould let thee in some miserable corner, 
Go out like an untended lamb.” 


Health, too, often perishes in chasing 
the “ weary honors.” Buoyancy de- 


bows the frame nor indurates the heart. 
No man can garner such fruits except 
by social activity, which promotes 
cheerfulness and health, and keeps the 
better sympathies in constant exercise. 
They are gleaned in an atmosphere of 
love and opinion. The process em- 
ploys the whole nature instead of 
tasking the mind alone. And this ex- 
perimental knowledge leavens the dead 
lump of mere erudition. Life is im- 
parted to what was before inert; and 
the most valuable of abstract ideas are 
enlivened by the interest of personal 
experience. Of this valuable wisdom 
It is the 


travel is the prolific source. 


fh 

leads the refined and lovely to smile so cantofthe day toreverence abstractions. i 
charitably upon his colloquial blunders. But if there is any self-evident truth, it at 
- : - - I 

It is the sweet prerogative of woman is that we are created to be moved i 


tothrow around the traveller’s sojourn, 
the endearing associations of home; to 


within by impressions from without. 
There is, indeed, an “electric chain,” 
lift from his heart all consciousness of but it must be struck. We read, for 
isolation and brighten every link of his instance, of feudal times, when art, 


“lengthening chain” with golden me- chivalry, and commerce blended their * 
mories. agency in impressing the face of socie- a 

The acquisitions of no maf are large- ty; and the elements of civilized life : 
ly available until in some measure re- were but rudely organized. Our vague i 
alized by experiment. Knowledge ac- ideas of this epoch become, as it were, a 
quired by the slow and artificial pro- real and definite, after an observing so- ke 
cess of reading is not only often a mere journ in such a city as Florence; where HH 
isolated benefit, but sometimes an abso- we behold the old towers reared as a 1 
lute injury to its possessor. Itishappy defence and a distinction, the massive i 


for men of an inquiring turn that life is 
soordered that they are compelled to 
take partin its struggles. ‘“ Continual 
plodders” have won little but ‘ base 
authority.” Pedantry is one of the 
most unloveable of human qualities. 
How often may be applied to the mere- 
ly learned, the sad reproach in Wallen- 
stein : 
“Thy wisdom hath been proved a thrift- 
less friend 
To thine ownself. 
early 


See, it has made thee 


architecture and grated windows that 
render the dwelling a fortified castle, 
the stone seats beside the palace gates, 
retainers sat, and the very 
rings to which the standards of faction or 
the banners of families were attached. 
In the salutations and domestic inter- 
course of the people we trace, as we 
never can in books, the old familiar and 
friendly intercourse of different classes, 
and recognize nota little of the ancient 
spirit of allegiance and “ the heart of 
We read, too, of the In- 


where the 


courtesy.” 
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quisition, but how is our impression of 
its influence deepened by tracing its 
effects in the grave bearing of the 
Spaniards. ‘Titian’s portraits have been 
well called true history, and the Ducal 
palace at Venice embodies and illus- 
trates the peculiarities of her ancient 
government. If much of the true sense 
and meaning of the past is undefined in 
our minds, by thus communing with 


its monuments, we attain not a little of 


its essence and sentiment. Lord Byron 
studied the classics and read history in 
his youth, Were the facts and fables 
gathered in those early studies the 
same to him after his visit to Greece 
and Italy as before? Did not the scene- 
ry, the climate, the touching ruins, the 
glorious arts that there appealed to his 
senses, awaken dormant memories, and 
brighten into a glorious reality the me- 
morable scenes of the past! Was 
Cesar the same in the poet’s imagina- 
tion, after he had wandered over the 
palace-ruins on the Palatine’ Were 
the combats of the amphitheatre as 
dream-like when he looked from the 
weedy corridors of the Coliseum or 
mused beside the statue of the dying 
gladiator’ Was Sappho brought no 
nearer to his fancy by a visit to the 
*‘Tsles of Greece?” Childe Harold’s 
pilgrimage furnishes the best reply. 
Many of the most striking circum- 


stances recorded in the Chronicle of 


Granada, might have been written out 
of Spain, but could Irving have woven 
so picturesque and charming a narrative 
without those romantic reveries and 
quiet adventures that blest his sojourn 
at the Alhambra? Madame de Stael 
could have studied the literature of Ger- 
many without journeying thither,but how 
life-like and comprehensive the whole 
subject became when she had mingled 
with the literati of Weimar, and grown 
familiar with the scenery of the Rhine. 
Travel gives a character of experience 
to our knowledge, and brings the figures 
upon the tablet of memory into strong re- 
lief. To fully understand Petrarch, one 
should have breathed the air of an Ita- 
lian spring. We may have often won- 
dered at the vain-glorious autobiogra- 
phy of Cellini, but the acquaintance of 
one Italian, with a large organ of self- 
esteem, illustrates the character at 
once. <A northern reader of Shak- 
speare attributes wholly to the poet's 
fancy the extravagant similes of Romeo 
and the irrepressible passion of Juliet. 


A single observation of youthful love 
in Southern Europe, will transfer the 
characters from the domain of imagina- 
tion to that of real life; and we know 
that in the age of Elizabeth, a frank. 
ness and heartiness prevailed analog 

to what we at seid dencsunaly 
southern manners. The inhabitants of 
cold latitudes are astonished that the 
peasantry about Vesuvius and Etna 
should contentedly build their huts op 
the lava and near the wrecks of former 
eruptions. A few summer days passed 
in those regions would ane ea placidi. 
ty of mood, are pose upon destin y,anda 
dalliance with the passing moment that 
might explain the delusion. 

Not only from the life it imparts to 
previous knowledge, but on account of 
the actual teaching it affords, the ey. 
perience of travel is invaluable. | 
speak not so much of detached facts as 
regards population, manufactures, and 
the statistics of political economy: 
these may often be learned from the 
pages of an Encyclopedia. There isa 
species of information scarcely to be 
gathered in the study, or if so attained, 
but inadequately re alized, and the refore 
without offe ct. It is that series of 
facts and impressions, those general 
ideas which go to form what may be 
called a philosophy of life. The stand- 
ard by which the untravelled measure 
their destiny is generally local. With 
them, the world of books and the real 
world are totally unconnected. It is 
only by throwing ourselves as it were, 
into the ocean-tide of humanity, that 
we can obtain a glance at the great 
laws of life. When we have wander- 
ed into distant lands, and seen the same 
mysterious destiny shared by millions 
of similar beings, when we have heard 
the prayers, joined the festivities, wit- 
nessed the loves, and shuddered at the 
crimes of different nations, we gain, as 
it were, a new conviction of the uni- 
versality of the system of things under 
which we live. We perceive that our 
lot is not peculiar. We recognize 
with new sensibility, a power sustain- 
ing and guiding this immense commu- 
nity of spirits, and we fall back upon 
this primitive truth with an unwonted 
trust and a profounder reverence. 
Those who surround a man in his own 
country are, as it were, but repetitions 
of himself. Familiarity renders him 
blind to the characteristics of his na- 
ture which they teach him. In strange 
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communities, however, the traits of 
character are so modified as to be strik- 
ing. And thus it often happens that 
atraveller is indebted to his absence 
for his most valuable self-knowledge. 
Abroad, too, he is thrown upon his own 
resources. He feels, perhaps, for the 
first time, that “‘ he is a stranger and a 
pilgrim on the earth.” And in this ex- 

erience there is permanent advantage. 

he will acquires new force, for its 
exercise is necessary to maintain his 

osition and prosecute his purposes. 
Phe perce ptive powers are called into 
more intense action, for he is require d 

to observe where novelty excites, and 

information must be rapidly acquired. 
The creat lesson of self-de pendence is 
learned in travel if it is learned at all; 
for however friendless a man’s position 
may be in his own country, the very 
familiarity of things will yield him no 
little support. But when all accustom- 
ed props are withdrawn and the scene 
is changed to a far-off land, to his own 
mind must ee traveller look for his 
means of success, to his own ec: ipac i- 
ties of self-government and social in- 
fluence, for those aids and appliances 
essential to rational enjoyment. What 
latent energy and heroic perseverance 
did travel call forth in such men as 
Mungo Park, Bruce, Ledyard, and 
Belzoni! If a man’s past education 
has been neglected, his energies pre- 
viously untasked, travel will surely 
make the misfortune felt. The les- 
sons spread before him in an unex- 
plored volume of nature and man, 
will present but a confused or blank 
page, if there is no reflective habit to 
unlock its stores, no generous sympa- 
thies to give interest to its details, no 
well-considered principles to illumine 
its obscurity. As the unfortunate Cas- 
per Hauser was incapable of motion or 
speech when released from his long im- 
prisonment, so the uninformed and 
weak can neither enjoy personal pro- 
gress nor elevating communion, when 
ushered unattended upon the highway 
of the world. 

The phrenologists tell us of an or- 
gan of locality, and there is no respect 
in which men differ more widely than 
in what may be called a sensibility to 
place. Upon some, local change 
makes little impression. ‘They seem 


incapable of exhausting the interest of 


their native spot, or rather, are wholly 
indifferent to place as such. Others 
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are so constituted as to find the great- 
est delight in exploring new scenes. 
They become inexpressibly weary of 
one set of objects, and will make as- 
tonishing sacrifices to obtain the re- 
freshment of a change. Hence the 
pleasure which so many shiftless wan- 
derers have derived, a delight quite in- 
explicable to those who are too enam- 
ored of the comfortable and familiar to 
move from their chimney-nooks. By 
virtue of this native interest in locali- 
ties, the memory is astonishingly vivid. 

Places visited years by-gone are re- 
called in all their features by an effort 
of the will. In the weary night- 
watches which accompany a slow con- 
ralescence, the mind, when too pros- 
trate to grapple with abstract ideas, 
easily invokes the scenes of its past 
experience. ‘The very flavor of fruits 
or wine peculiar to a province, the 
odors, the sights, the sounds of a coun- 
try come back upon the senses with a 
marvellous freshness. In this manner, 
the traveller with a large organ of lo- 
eality and sufficient imagination, as he 
lies feeble and impatient amid the si- 
lence and shadows of a sick room, re- 
visits in fancy the lands he once travers- 
ed with delight. The scenery, the 
faces of his old companions, and the 
incidents of his pilgrimage reappear to 
cheat confinement of its weariness and 
feebleness of its gloom. 

Among the pleasures of the traveller 
is to be reckoned the consideration he 
enjoys. If the persons with whom he 
comes in contact interest him from their 
novel manners or opinions, he presents 
to them a similar attraction. He isa 
specimen of a different race. His per- 
sonal experience, the institutions un- 
der which he has lived, the views in 
which he has been educated, have 
modified his merely human character- 
istics. In some point of knowledge or 
character he presents an aspect of su- 
periority ; and then, too, he is a stran- 
ger, one who will bear from these new 
scenes permanent impressions. Hence 
by the kindly and intelligent he is re- 
garded with interest, and if of a cordial 
disposition, cannot fail to realize the 
charms of hospitality, and to win es- 
teem and love. He may thus be ena- 
bled to speak with an authority never 
before granted him. His claims to re- 
gard are recognized as they never 
were among his familiars. What is in- 
dividual in him is seen and acknow- 








edged among men as it never was at 
home. “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,” is a 
saying of holy origin. The traveller 
soon feels its truth, and it may cheer 
him through life to have thus had his 
legitimate claims cordially recognized. 
There is often a disposition to sneer 
at the pretensions, however humble, 
which a man makes in his native place. 
There his influence is seldom great. 
He passes not for what he is worth. 
Thrown among his kind, away from 
the influence of familiarity and preju- 
dice, free scope is afforded him, and 
the true man is, perhaps, for the first 
time, fairly revealed to his fellows. 
A learned friend of Boceacio was ac- 
customed in Italy to call himself a 
Greek, and in Greece, an Italian, being 
persuaded that in both countries it was 
honorable to pass fora stranger. [Even 
Milton was first appreciated abroad. 
When a youth, unknown to fame, his 
genius was warmly acknowledged by 
the Italians, whereas he was not re- 
nowned in England until Jong after the 
appearance of his Paradise Lost. Who 
shall say that it was not among stran- 
gers that he conceived the idea of a 


work which the world should “ not 
willingly let die ? 
There are few more touching in- 


stances of the fragility of delight than 
that afforded by an ardent traveller, too 
ill to enjoy the charms which surround 
him. To gaze on the richest scenery 
and breathe the balmiest air, yet be 
prevented by pain from realizing their 
blessedness; to stand amid beautiful 
ruins, with a mind so unnerved by 
physical weakness as not to luxuriate 
in their associations ; to climb the vol- 
cano, only to sink breathless on its 
summit ; wander to where the greenest 
hills are canopied by the must azure 
skies, only to die when life is arrayed 
in new beauty ; to pause with a throb- 
bing brow before a miracle of art, or 
tread with a quivering pulse the mag- 
nificent aisle of a church—is to know 
by experience the sufferings of Tanta- 
lus. Yet thus daily do the grandeur 
of St. Peter’s, the galety of the Palais 
Royal, and the loveliness of the Bay 
of Naple s, fall, with a melancholy con- 
trast, upon the heart of suffering. 
Thus mingling the glory of nature with 
the weakness of humanity did the Last 
Minstrel traverse the land of song; 
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thus breathing his last sigh in the re. 
gions of poetry, died the gifted Keats, 

The necessity of economy in travel. 

ling, as in other arrangements of life, 
often proves a blessing ; for much 
comfort and indepe indence may contra- 
vene the most desirable influences of 
journeying. I have often noted with 
compassion the equipage of a rich 
Englishman on the continent. Day 
after day he procee ads rapidly through 
a new and picturesque country, of 
which he takes no note save by an oc- 
easional glance from the window, 
Occupied with a book, or half aslee 
on his rich cushions, he suffers himself 
to be whirled from place to place, 
holding communion only with his ser. 
vant, seeking in silence a solitary 
apartment at “the inns, and ever carry- 
ing with him the associations and cus- 
toms of home. On the same road, 
perhaps, his countryman, a 
pensioned artist or invalid student, is 
ensconced in a lumbering old coach, 
with half-a-dozen natives, who point 
out to him the interesting localities, 
afford him specimens of the people, and 
by their conversation and manners un- 
fold continually striking features of na- 
tional character. It is well to be thus 
forced into contact with men and things, 
If one so situated has a teachable dis- 
position, he cannot but improve. At 
all events, the pedestrian and the tra- 
veller by public conveyance gains an 
insi ght which the luxurious egotist 
seldomacquires. He imbibesa foreign 
ee re, and feels himself in a new 
position. The desired experiment is 
fairly tried. ‘To “ cast ourselves into 
the rushing of time, into the rolling of 
accident,” is one of the true objects of 
travel. We wander in order to subject 
ourselves to new agencies. We roam 
to enlarge our experience, to commune 
with what is foreign, and not obstinate- 
ly to entrench ourselves in home pect- 
liarities, or rather be dragged onward, 
while in thought and feeling we are 
stationary, absorbed in personal views 
by the thrall of habit. 

Much is said of the pertness and 
prejudice of travellers. Upon weak 
minds, “voyaging about,’ doubtless, 
has as ill an effect as shallow draughts 
of Jearning. But such form the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Characters of this 
order are as likely to be spoiled at 
home as abroad. They are finely 
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satirized in “As you Like it.” “ Fare- 
well, monsieur traveller,” said Rosa- 
lind, “look you lisp, and wear strange 
sits; disable all the benefits of your 
own country ; be out of love with your 
gativity, or I will scarce think you 
have swam in a gondola.” There is, 
however, 4 certain narrow spirit some- 
times indulged towards returned travel- 
lers, especially if they are of an enthu- 
siastic turn, and prone to dwell upon 
their experiences. Such converse is 
at once set down by these cavillers to 
conceit and assurance, whereas it not 
infrequently springs from an = ad- 
miration and tasteful ardor. ‘I'o men 
of liberal feeling and enlightened curi- 
sity, nothing is more interesting than 
io learn the impressions derived from 
tavel. Far from ridiculing, they en- 
courage the ardent reminiscences of 
me fresh from foreign scenes, delight 
inhis conversation and sympathize in 
his feelings, as being both natural and 
worthy. Next to visiting interesting 
jlaces, is the pleasure of hearing a 
friend describe and them. 
When a man talks ostentatiously of the 
illustrious acquaintances he has formed 
abroad, or boasts of his achievements, 
he is fairly exposed to ridicule. But 


disenss 


when one speaks from a full heart of 


the aspects of nature, of glorious pro- 
ductions of art, of social traits and stir- 
ing associations; when one in kind- 
ness and honesty, endeavors to make 
abers share the impressions of a pil- 
gmage, whoever listens with an ill- 
concealed sneer, convicts himself of 
gross illiberaiity, and should become a 
waveller himself to acquire more ge- 
merous sentiments. 

There is no small discipline involved 
ntravel. In no experience of life 
we the trials of patience more severe. 
He whose serenity is not proof against 
jetty vexations, who cannot brook the 
requent interruption of his conveni- 
ence, and smile at occasional imposi- 
tion, had better not quit the regulated 
circle of his own sphere. To be a 
good traveller, argues one no ordinary 
philosopher. A sweet landscape must 
sometimes be allowed to atone for an 
indifferent supper, and an interesting 
min charm away the remembrance of a 
hard bed. Entrance to a large city is 
tot infrequently purchased at the ex- 
pense of provoking delays at custom 
houses and passport offices, and glimps- 
és of a classic stream, purling along in 
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the moonlight, is often the only circum- 
stance which alleviates the chill weari- 
ness of a night-jaunt. We must some- 
times allow the bland face of a peasant 
saluting the passing carriage, to miti- 
gate the annoyance of disagreeable 
companionship, and invoke cheerful 
memories to brighten a dreary prospect. 
In a word, a good-natured spirit, a de- 
termination not to be annoyed, and an 
urbanity of soul, quick to recognize the 
agreeable and dwell upon the “ silver 
lining of every cloud”’—must be the 
prevailing mood of the traveller. With 
this, he may defy quarantines and pass- 
ports, cheating landlords and by-way 
accidents. A pilgrimage is an admira- 
ble remedy for over-fastidiousness and 
sickly refinement. Happy for the tra- 
veller, if he have something of Gold- 
smith’s humor, and Lamb’s sensibility 
to the amusing. ‘Then shall the very 
mishaps of his wayfaring provoke a 
smile, and not a face or incident cross 
his path without yielding a moral or fur- 
nishing a picture. Besides these 
minor troubles, travel gives occasion 
for graver disquietudes. There are 
times when the lot of a stranger weighs 
heavily upon the heart, when an un- 
wonted yearning for the familiar takes 
possession of the mind. Sitting in the 
silent chamber of his inn, before seek- 
ing the solace of society or sight-seeing, 
the newly-arrived traveller is often 
conscious of a solitude more profound 
than that of the desert. There is 
sometimes a sense of loneliness inspir- 
ed by the eager multitudes of strange 
cities, almost sublime in its desolation. 
The mighty tide of human life seems 
rushing by, and the lone pilgrim is like 
an ‘“ ocean-weed cast on the shore.” 
Not an eye meets his with familiarity, 
or friendliness in its glance. Not an 
accustomed tone salutes his ear. Not 
a heart beats responsive to his own. 
He is alone in the midst of his kind. 
Hirelings only betray a selfish interest 
in his person. He wanders amid the 
hum of business; he hears the con- 
verse of friendship ; he sees the tokens 
of domestic enjoyment, but he is a 
stranger; and if death should then 
overtake him, not a tear will there 
moisten his grave—not a sigh be waft- 
ed to his memory. This detached 
feeling—this consciousness of isolation, 
may, indeed, be rarely experienced, and 
is usually put to flight with ease ; but 
it may be fairly accounted among the 
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trials of travel, and when health and 
resources fail, is susceptible of terrible 
aggravation. Another and more com- 
mon drawback to the traveller’s en- 
joyment, is the necessity of breaking 
away from delightful scenes just as 
association has endeared them, and 
yielding up congenial society and cher- 
ished friends, when habit had made 
them almost necessary to happiness. 
Where the temper is sanguine, abun- 
dance of disappointment awaits the 
traveller. The objects that allure him 
have been too long familiar to his fancy, 
not to make the first impression pain- 
ful. Anticipation has perhaps abso- 
lutely precluded the zest of enjoyment. 
‘* Distance has lent” so great an “‘ en- 
chantment to the view,” that the illusion 
is not dispelled without a rending of the 
most valued associations. Disgust too 
often usurps the place of delight. And 
then, it is well to consider how much 
the traveller’s pleasure depends upon 
circumstances, which it is impossible 
to foresee or contravene. The face of 
a wo-begone beggar may poison the 
most exquisite meal. ‘The market 
near the Pantheon may prevent the 
spectator from admiring its architec- 
ture ; a misty day spoil the finest view 
vn the Rhine ; a head-ache prevent all 
laughing at the carnival ; a ciceroné’s 
gabble annihilate the quiet eloquence 
of a Madonna’s smile, and a hard mule 
preclude wrapt devotion to the scenery 
of the Alps. 

Travel is the great teacher of 
liberality. A limited sphere of ob- 
servation is unfavorable to the at- 
tainment of generous views. A rare 
combination of benevolent feeling and 
good sense, is requisite to counteract 
the narrowing influences of local pre- 
judice. _ For this and similar defects of 
character, the extended prospect which 
travel opens is the readiest remedy. 
Can a man of taste and sensibility 
mingle at large with the world, and not 
insensibly acquire more liberal habits 
of thought’ When he has sojourned 
for weeks amid the solemn loneliness 
of “old ocean’s grey and melancholy 
waste,” threaded the motley crowds of 
a hundred towns, and gazed upon a 
long procession of princes and peasants 
—will he not lose all sense of petty 
distinctions, and jook upon his race 
with “an infin’te pity, an infinite love?” 
Will the sacred shrines of genius, and 
the mighty fields of history, inspire no 


new interest inman*t When he dis. 
covers that “ stranger is a holy name ” 
in every clime, will not the conviction 
awaken and confirm the feeling of hu- 
man brotherhood? It is next to impos- 
sible to be brought into contact with a 
vast number of individuals, to enter 
into the peculiarities of foreign experi- 
ence, to lavish thought and sympathy 
over a large sphere,without mental ex. 
pansion. How many of Dr. Johnson's 
prejudices would have faded away, had 
he grown familiar with other lands, 
and mogified his partiality for Fleet 
street! How much of the stationary 
civilisation of the Chinese is attributa- 
ble to their obstinate habits of non- 
intercourse. The Venetians were 
among the earliest European travellers, 
and they were long celebrated for their 
respect for strangers. There is a 
comprehensiveness of view, a superi- 
ority to the trifling and the mean, and 
an enlarged intelligence, which is one 
of the most valuable results of travel. 
The happy disposition and culture, or 
social circumstances of some, may en- 
able them to arrive at the same end by 
different means; but they form excep- 
tions to a general rule. The confined 
walls of a familiar sphere fall before 
the traveller's eyes, and he looks forth 
to the far horizon. He recognizes the 
whole world of Nature as his inherit- 
ance, and hails every man as his 
brother. Intolerance, contempt, un- 
founded judgments, the whole train of 
mean associations that mar the fairness 
of his spirit, fly away as night-birds at 
the approach of dawn. He has learn- 
ed to behold the signatures of truth, to 
appreciate the influence of circumstan- 
ces, to overlook the boundaries of sect, 
and pierce the veil of condition. A 
thoughtful inspection of life on a large 
scale, has reduced the exaggerated as- 
pect of his selfish aims to their due 
proportion. Memorials of the past 
have taught him more calmly to est- 
mate an existence whose duration is 80 
transitory, and to cherish those brave 
and elevated sentiments which alone 
can redeem it to a noble nature. His 
vain confidence vanishes before the 
majestic evidences of infinite wisdom. 
The mystery of life comes home to 
his mind. The limits of knowledge 
grow painfully obvious to his wider 
vision, and he comes to look habitually 
around him with dn inquiring mind, 
ever open to conviction, and a heart 
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touched with veneration and love. 
Truth is nearer such a spirit: progres- 
sion certainly is its destiny. Litera- 
ture and society are henceforth libe- 
rally interpreted. A humane eclecti- 
cism takes the place of a partial creed. 
The bonds which custom and arbitrary 
discipline had riveted upon the young 
mind, are riven asunder, and it goes 
forth with a lofty independence, a free- 
dom of thought, a catholic spirit. The 
dread of mere human opinion is con- 
quered. Reverence turns freely to 
congenial objects, to the truly great in 
humanity, to the benignant authority of 
Heaven. The pilgrim, emancipated 
from social tyranny, yields only to the 
impulse of personal conviction, and fol- 
lows no luminary but the star of Truth. 

We are all seekers. In every hu- 
man breast there are strong and vari- 
ous desires, more or less defined, and 
all forbidding repose. To action we 
naturally turn to allay this restlessness 
of spirit, and there seems, in such 
eases, an almost instinctive disposition 
to seek in change of place the refresh- 
ment we crave. Hence that beautiful 
adjuration of the Psalmist, “‘ O that I 
had the wings of a dove, that I might 
fly away and be at rest.” We know 
that wherever we go our consciousness 
remains : 


“Still to ourselves in every place consign- 
ed, 
Our own felicity we make or find.” 


But the perceptive faculties are so 
exercised in travel, novelty is so sweet 
an excitement, and the very sense of 
progress from place to place so soothing, 
that we cannot wonder that so many ar- 
dent and sensitive men have been wan- 
derers. “ In travelling,” says the poet 
Rogers, “ we multiply events, and inno- 
cently.” “I have discovered,” says 
the bard of Laura, “that change of 
place is the only thing which can long 
keep us from that weariness which is 
inseparable from a sedentary life ;” and 
we know how ofien he loved to ex- 
change the quiet solitude of Vaucluse 
for the excitement of an embassy. Un- 
til he became a tragic writer, the ear- 
nest soul of Alfieri found its chief so- 
lace in travel. Byron obeyed a poeti- 
cal impulse when he turned to foreign 
scenes as the associations of home be- 
came painful or vapid. Dante, wrapt 
in the mantle of stern endurance, found 
some relief for his poignant sense of in- 
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jury in roaming from court to court. 
Travel furnishes genial aliment to the 
poetic soul. It has been well said that 
“a genius for poetry is nothing but a 
finer liability to impressions, but what 
matters the liability if we do not put 
ourselves in the way of thoughts and 
feelings that are to impress us ?” 
Travel deepens the sense of nation- 
ality. We hear much of the foreign 
tastes acquired abroad, and are apt to 
deduct from a traveller’s patriotism in 
the ratio of his enthusiasm for distant 
countries. This is a great error. Per- 
haps no man is fully aware of the real- 
ity of his love of country, until he 
knows the lot ofa stranger. His local 
and political partialities, may have 
warmed him, at home, into a partizan 
orator; but when the sea once divides 
him from his country, he clings to his 
citizenship with unwonted pride; he 
feels, as never before, a high and deli- 
cate sense of national honor; the fame 
of his country becomes a matter of in- 
dividual concernment. He walks amid 
the throngs of a strange people, rejoic- 
ing in the badge of his nativity. I 
shall never forget how strongly these 
emotions were awakened, at’ the close 
of a long, balmy day in spring, when I 
approached the ancient city of Syra- 
cuse. My tired mule was slowly de- 
scending a declivity bordered with 
broken ranges of tombs. The long, 
pencilled lines ofan Italian sunset—rose 
and saffron and amber, were glowing 
in the west. A few peasants were 
driving their goats through the grass- 
grown area within the gates. The si- 
lence and decay of a scene so renown- 
ed in histor¥, were doubly affecting at 
that pensive hour. I looked upon the 
crumbling mounds of the adjacent 
plain, up to the grey and moss-grown 
walls of the impoverished town, and 
then over the beautiful bay so often 
furrowed by the keels of opposing 
squadrons, but now lonely and placid 
as one of our mountain lakes. An- 
chored in the midst of the calm waters, 
lay a beautiful yacht, and at the mast- 
head the “ star-spangled banner” was 
fluttering in the breeze. Then, as if 
by magic, the thought of Dionysius, of 
Damon and Pythias, of the glory and 
grandeur of Syracuse vanished from 
my mind, and gave place to visions of 
mighty forests, broad rivers, and bust- 
ling cities; the visible tokens of decay 
were forgotten in thoughts of the fresh 
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energies and triumphant activity of my 
native land ; and the sepulchre of Ar- 
chimedes, who boasted that had he 
whereon to stand, he could move the 
world, grew dim at the thought of him 
whose simple tomb is shadowed by the 
groves of Mount Vernon. Let me re- 
fer, in this connection, to the singular 
advantages, in a national point of view, 
possessed by the American traveller. 
The names of older nations are associ- 
ated with degrading facts in their his- 
tory, or prejudices induced by real or 
supposed aggressions. Their course, 
either in arms or diplomacy, towards 
each other, has given rise to national 
prejudices which time will scarcely 
heal. But among the people of conti- 
nental Europe, the name of American 
is a most honorable passport. It is a 
fresh and hopeful name. It is associ- 
ated with the cause of freedom and hu- 
man progress ; and those who beay it 
must be singularly false to its claims, 
if they do not find it the occasion of fre- 
quent and flattering consideration. Our 
national existence has been too brief to 
allow the formation of those inveterate 
antipathies which often obstruct the 
path of other travellers. We have 
been called the head of the popular 
party of the world. The ploughman 
at Marathon, we are told, blesses the 
wanderer from a country which sent 
her tribute for the relief of struggling 
Greece, and reared the standard of 
popular education at Athens. The 
proudest frigate of the Turkish fleet is 
the offspring of American skill and en- 
terprise. The Italian gazes with affec- 
tionate enthusiasm upon one of a nation 
whose struggle for lib@rty has been 
made familiar to him by the graphic 
pen of Botta. France, notwithstanding 
our little variances, can never forget 
the name of Lafayette; and even dis- 
membered Poland has a vital graft of 
nationality upon our country’s tree in 
the memories of Kosciusko and Pulaski. 

The physical benefits of travel are 
beginning to be better appreciated. 
There are doubtless many instances 
where disease is aggravated by the ex- 
posure and irregularities incident to a 
tour. But in numerous cases, the 
change of air and diet, the exercise 
and pleasing excitement, renew the 
tone of the system when other reme- 
dies have been vainly resorted to. In 
travelling especially, does “ good di- 
gestion wait on appetite, and health on 
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both.” In proof of this, witness the 
zest with which travellers record their 
good dinners, and the cordial tribute 
they ever pay to places and persons, 
which have thus ministered to their 
pleasure. The district where they 
first taste a rare wine, the waters be. 
side which they have feasted upon some 
delicious fish, or the road-side inn 
where they have unexpectedly fallen 
upon a hearty meal, often figure in 
their pages to the detriment of the 
magnificent ruin, or the exquisite 
landscape. Something of Falstaff’s 
zealous relish colors such reminis- 
cences, In approaching Naples, the 
traveller anticipates a legitimate feast 
of maccaroni, and a bottle of lachryma- 
christi, as well as the sight of Vesuyi- 
us and Virgil’s tomb. Upon certain 
unsentimental voyagers, the sausages 
of Bologna leave a more vivid impres- 
sion than her pictures; and on the 
shores of Greece, classical references 
are often neglected in favor of a more 
recent authority which bids: us “ fill 
high the bowl with Samian wine.” 
The romance of travel is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Steam, in the train of its 
many blessings, brings a counterpoi 
of disadvantages. What we gain in 
time we often lose in enjoyment. As 
the conveniences of travel multiply, 
we are apt to grow more selfish. The 
necessity of mutual forbearance and 
mutual support is greatly diminished, 
and the traveller’s position is often iso- 
lated and mechanical. What have be- 
come of the delightful stage-coach ad- 
ventures which used to make a day's 
journey so rich an experience? When 
the Atlantic was ploughed only by sail- 
ing vessels, fellow-passengers felt the 
necessity of being mutually agreeable, 
but few deem it worth their while so 
to enliven a fortnight in a steam-ship, 
half of which, perhaps, is passed in sea- 
sickness. When the Hudson was navi- 
gated by sloovs only, complains an old 
Knickerbocker, the voyagers became 
quite like a family party before they 
reached Albany ; but on board the gay 
and rapid steamboats that now ply on 
that glorious river, you see ladies 
wholly absorbed in the scenery, and 
gentlemen reading newspapers. There 
is no hope of speaking a homeward- 
bound craft, or lying to in some pictur- 
esque inlet for the night. Mandeville, 
the author of the first English book ot 
travels, was thirty years exploring 
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countries that may now be satisfactori- 
jy visited in three. The very deserts 
gre to be intersected by rail-roads. 
Venice will soon be joined to the main 
land by a bridge, and an omnibus has 
been several years established at 
Athens. It must be confessed that the 
true zest of a tour is seldom realized in 
the United States. 
time-h'allowed associations is one obvi- 
ous cause. Another may be found in 
the fact that we travel chiefly for pur- 
poses of business or with a view to 
leasure, when the jaunt is ended. 
Whe rapidity of movement, the prevail- 
ing similarity of manners through the 
country, the crowds which throng our 
public conveyances, and the utilitarian 
objects in view, make travelling with 
us oftener a toil than a pleasure; so 
that the experienced traveller might 
ask upon his return from an American 
trip, in the same tone with which the 
exjuisite in Pelham, speaks of an ill- 
eut-coat, “do you eall this thing a 
journey!” In cars and steamboats we 
often feel like victims rather than vol- 
untary agents, an idea which the reck- 
lessness and terrible accidents so often 
occurring, is not calculated to dispel. 
Natural scenery is the grand resource 
of the American traveller. In this re- 
spect, his pleasures are unsurpassed. 
Niagara, the lakes, the various magnifi- 
cent mountains and lovely shores, are 
the shrines of our pilgrimages ; 
altars are they to kindle the worshi 
afree people, and inspire with elevated 
enthusiasm, the poets of liberty. We 
ean easily fancy what a rare and ro- 





mantic delight an inhabitant of the old 
world must experience in ranging the 
primeval forests, tracing the majestic 
coursing the boundless prai- 


The genial ac- 


rivers, or 
ries of this continent. 
tivity and free exposure to nature in all 
her bold magnificence, the delicious re- 
past of the hunter, the woodland en- 
campment, the mighty croves, the 
clear sky, and the brilliant wild flower, 
asif “fresh from the hand of God,” 
must strike his senses and his soul with 
something of the glory of a new crea- 
tion. And the volumes of De Tocque- 
ville and Chevalier, indicate how much 
there is in our social condition to at- 
tract the philosophic eye, and interest 
the philanthropic heart. 

In placing so high an estimate upon 
the advantages of travel, we would 
not be understood as in the slightest 
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degree undervaluing those sacred feel- 
ings that bind a human being to the 
place of his nativity, and identify all 
his dearest hopes and interests with 
home. Abundant are the consolations 
of the untravelled. They “hurry not 
to arrive where none expect them,” 
nor “drag at each remove a lengthen- 
ing chain.” They are exempt from 
the evils of absence, and need not find 
“life’s warmest welcome at an inn.” 
They may travel at will in their library 
chairs, unannoyed by the visitations of 
that passion, which the organ of loca- 
lity, when once indulged in, will not 
let sleep. For them has been kept 
sacred a green spot for the affections 
to take root; their love does not “run 
to waste and water but the desert,” 
and they can use the sublime words of 
a gifted spirit ;—“ I die without having 
seen Switzerland, and the ocean, and 
many fine sights, but the scenes of 
eternity I shall in no case fail to see.” 
Happy is the being whose views are 
bounded only to be blessed, who is un- 
visited by “ chance desires,” who finds 
in the immediate and familiar all that 
is genial and requisite, and who can 
say with an amiable and quaint essay- 
ist, “I would set up my tabernacle 
here. My household gods plant a ter- 
rible fixed foot, and are not removed 
without blood.” ‘Tifere is no purer 
and more lasting enjoyment of life than 
falls to their lot, who feel that 


« A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet ;” 


who feel, amid the vicissitudes of time, 
that they are environed by associations 
and objects rendered dear by unbroken 
sympathies ; who are ever greeted by 
“familiar faces,” rove, through life, 
beside the same river that witnessed 
the dreams of boyhood, sit in age be- 
neath the same tree that sheltered their 
infancy, and sleep at last in the sha- 
dow of the same spire that guided 
them to heaven. ‘To a true spirit, no 
of natural beauty is ever ex- 
hausted, and the most limited social 
intercourse is rich in meaning. We 
have only to remember what London 
was to Charles Lamb, and “ Our Vil- 
lage,” is to Miss Mitford, to perceive 
how many of the best fruits of travel 
may be realized without its depriva- 
tions. 

To reap the best fruits of travel, a 
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certain degree of enthusiasm, and 
something of an ideal temperament, is 
essential. Without them, the pains of 
a pilgrimage will be unalleviated, and 
the pleasures but feebly enjoyed. 
‘*Does he,” asks an earnest writer, 
““who is not endowed with an enthusi- 
astic imagination, flatter himself that 
he is, in any degree, acquainted with 
the earth on which he lives, or that he 
has travelled through any of its various 
countries? Does his heart beat at the 
echo of the mountains, or has the air 
of the South lulled his senses in its 
voluptuous softness?” It is chiefly 
through associations that travel inter- 
ests, and their vividness evidently de- 
pends upon the ardor and imagination 
of the traveller. If these obtain, he 
will forget fatigue and inconvenience, 
lose himself at every hallowed spot, 
and keenly relish the least inkling of 
an adventure. To him a moonlight 
night at Venice, a sunrise from Mount 
Etna, a morning in the Florence Gal- 
lery or Westminster Abbey, a spartito 
of Rubini, an excursion on the Lake 
of Geneva, or a promenade in the Tuil- 
eries, will be fondly remembered long 
after the trials of his tour are utterly 
forgotten. He will rejoice in the 
thought of Romeo and Juliet at Vero- 
na, without vexing himself with doubts 
as to the authenticity of the lovers’ 
tomb. He will conjure up the fables 
of antiquity while viewing the shat- 
tered temples at Agrigentum, rising 
with venerable grace in the twilight, 
and cease to grumble because the fleas 
disturbed his siesta. He will enjoy 
the picturesque street as he is whirled 
over its noisy pavement by lamp-light, 
and chat pleasantly with the Tuscan 
peasant by the river side. He will 
kneel in the Cathedral of Milan, and 
suffer his soul to rise on the wings of 
a Catholic anthem. He will linger at 
a Swiss village for the sake of growing 
familiar with a fine prospect, and fre- 
quent the Forum at Rome, by moon- 
light, to overcome the disappointment 
its appearance awakens by day. He 
will cultivate the society of artists not- 
withstanding their habiliments are gro- 
tesque, and explore a palace that at- 
tracts him, although it is not specified 
in the guide-book. He will tremble 
with joy over the good tidings from 
home, and gratefully receive the boon 
of friendship in a land of strangers. 


The wild expectancy of the arrival, 
the tearful excitement of the departure, 
the teeming language of new scenes 
and unaccustomed society, the sights 
the sounds, the sensations, the thourhts 
and emotions—all the phenomena of a 
pilgrimage, will be to him a stirring 
and memorable experience. To him 
every new locality will prove an inspi- 
ration. The tomb of genius will be as 
a holy shrine, the mountain-top as an 
altar of God. The battle-ground will 
vibrate with the murderous pageantry 
of war, and the fertile valley breathe 
the peacefulness of Eden. He will 
bless Guido for renewing to his faney 
the pensive countenance of Beatrice, 
and Salvator for instructing his eye in 
the wild combinations of forest scene- 
ry. He will meet Shylock on the Ri- 
alto, and hear the echoes of Tully’s 
voice beside the temple of Jupiter. He 
will recognize Dr. Bellario in the dark- 
robed student of Padua, and the fetters 
of Columbus will clank in his ears amid 
the narrow thoroughfares of Genoa. 
Chivalric legends will beguile him upon 
the ramparts of Malta, and he will re- 
verently recite the Beatitudes in the 
olive-gardens of Palestine. The scat- 
tered grey of Mary Stuart’s auburn 
locks will gleam before his fancy at 
Holyrood, and Byron's melancholy 
story haunt his walks at Venice. Every 
windmill in Spain reminds him of Don 
Quixote, and he will think of Cleopa- 
tra’s pearl as he quafis wine in Egypt. 
To him it is no mystery that the Moor 
drew from Desdemona “a prayer of 
earnest heart” that he ‘‘ would all his 
pilgrimage dilate,” nor that the story 
wonher. All that history has chronicled, 
and poetry consecrated, will mingle 
and glow in the mind of the enthusias- 
tic traveller. And without this warmth 
of fancy and moral sensibility, the ex- 
perience of travel is cold and unre- 
deemed. It is through sympathy with 
characters of renown or ideal beauty 
that their forms are invoked, and with- 
out these radiant images to people the 
lonely dungeon and the silent shore, 
the wild glen and the modernized edi- 
fice, how unattractive would they often 
be. “The beings of the mind are not 
of clay,” and he who would enjoy the 
associations of travel, must have learned 
to reverence Nature and genius, and be 
a lover of his race; he who would 
realize its best results, must be an ar- 
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dent votary of improvement, and open 
his heart to its teachings. The light 
which is to throw a halo around the 
ruin, the pic ture and the mountain, must 
originate in his own mind. ‘The charm 


that elicits social delight, must proceed 
from himself. The talisman of sym- 
pathy which is to unlock the treasures 
of travel, must be carried in his own 
bosom. 


THE WIFE’S REMONSTRANCE., 


BY MRS. C. 


M. SAWYER. 


On, why are you sad when al] others are gay ? 

Is earth darker now than in life’s early day ? 

[s the kind hand withdrawn that upheld us of yore, 
Or the bright, laughing sunshine around us no more t 
No; earth is still smiling, and nature is clad 

In all her old beauty—then why art thou sad? 


True, some friends, grown faithless, seem cold and estranged, 
But others are left us whose love is unchanged ; 

Whose hearts, through all seasons of good and of ill. 

Like the ivy, around us cling faithfully still ! 

Let us cherish them deep in our hearts, and be glad, 

For oh! with such blessings, how can we be sad! 


You say we are poor !—ah! 


It 


have not forgot 


That to struggle with fortune is ofttimes our lot ; 

But think you that we are less happy than they 

Who drag on ‘mid splendor their wearisome day ? 

For their wealth would you barter the bliss we have had 
Oh no! then what need have our hearts to be sad! 


Why fear for the future ’—for nine years or more, 

We have managed to keep the gaunt wolf from our door ; 
I g ; 

And why, inthe days yet to come, should our state, 


Though humble, be marked by 


a gloomier fate ? 


Let us give God our thanks for the past, and be glad— 
Hlow much more need have others, than we, to be sad! 


I know there are seasons when, 


strive as we will, 


Presentiment whispers for ever of ill; 


There are dark, boding visions of troubl 


le and pain, 


That lurk in the heart till they madden the brain! 
Wo, wo for that bosom! it cannot be zlad— 
O God, shield us well from such cause to be sad! 


Let us humbly hope on ; and if dark be our way, 

Remember that night is e’er followed by day ; 

Though tempests and whirlwinds m: 1y rage ‘hides the skies, 
They will pass, and the sunbeams again meet our eyes ; 

Let our hearts and our brows, then, in sunshine be clad, 

For God made us not to be gloomy and sad ! 








SS 


————— 
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The Loves of Anacreon. 


THE LOVES OF ANACREON. 
FROM THE GREEK. 
"Ex @v\Aa wavra devdpwy, x. T,X. 


Ir thou all the leaves could’st tell, 

Or the waves that Ocean swell ; 

If the sands that strew its shore, 

Or the pearls on Ocean’s floor, 

Then, perchance thou then could’st name 
All Anacreon’s love who claim! 





First, for Athens, twenty trace 
Each who Hebe’s name would crace! 
Stay thy hand—quick to this score 
Add the names of fifteen more ! 

Now for Corinth place a row, 

She’s Achaia’s queen you know, 

And has virgins yet more fair, 

Than the nymphs of Thetis are. 
Haste and on thy burning scroll 

Next blest Lesbia’s maids enroll ' 
Lesbia, that so oft hath rung 
‘To the harp by Sappho strung 
Qu! *k! I mila beckons you, 

And fair Carian Rhodos too! 

Ss ht for them two thousand name 


1 


All Anacreon’s love who claim! 
Let not yet thy style be broken— 
Dost thou start? Not yet I’ve spoken 
Syria’s flames—nor those that be 

In Canobe, pledged to me! 

Nor of Crete, by all things blessed, 
Most by Eros’ feast possesst d! 
Say’st thou now, that next I name, 
Thos d 


Where the sun no heat may know 


who from far Gadez came 


Fiercer than their bosoms’ glow? 
Now shall Bactria’s train we meet? 
Or the Indiant Where more fleet, 


Than the rolling Indus sweeps 
Forth their boiling heart-! 


Cease—for thou can’st never name 


lood leaps. 


All, Anacreon’s love who claim ! 


Count each beam that stars have sh« 
Add each moment that hath fled ; 
Next, the drops in streams that sweep ; 
Then the tears that women wee ae 

All the words that have been spoken, 
All the vows that man hath broker— 
Cease, oh cease—'tis vain, thy task! 
Stay! I'll tell thee if thou ask— 

All that God ere made or blessed, 

Hath Anacreon’'s love possessed ! 


G. H. H. 


St. Paul's College, N. Y. 
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Tue late accounts from Europe give 
indications that the cycle in commer- 
cial affairs having now passed the 
lowest point of depression, enterprise 
js again about being stimulated into 
action, and speculative movements 
again embrace almost all articles of 
produce and manufacture. Capital has 
so long been accumulating at the com- 
mercial centre of the world and has 
reached a point so low in price, that 
the enterprise of individuals is easily 
tempted to apply it to the purchase of 
articles of which the prices are unu- 
sually low. ‘This movement has com- 
menced in many leading articles. Cot- 
ton, coffee, rice, pepper, &c., have felt 
ihe influence of a rate of money on 
the continent and in London not ex- 
ceeding one and a half and two per 
cent. per annum. ‘The consumption of 
the leading articles of import and 
manufacture in England is also under- 
going that natural increase, which 
usually attends an improved condition 
of the people. The ever-varying cur- 
rency of England is constantly light- 
ening or increasing the burdens of tax- 
ation. When the volume of the cur- 
rency is greatly swollen, and money is 
cheap through the action of the paper 


system, the burden upon the people is 
proportionably lightened, because cheap 
money of itself signifies that a great 
deal of it can be obtained for a com- 
parative.y small quantity of the pro- 
ducts of industry. Hence the value 
of an annuity is diminished, and the 
burden of the publie debt proportiona- 
bly lightened. When, however, the 
currency is powerfully contracted, and 
money is obtained with difficulty, the 
taxes bear a very large proportion to 
the whole cost of articles consumed, 
and to escape those taxes non-con- 
sumption is resorted to. This princi- 
ple on a grand scale was carried out 
by the English government, in the year 
1797. The expenses of the govern- 
ment, then yearly increasing, required 
an enlarged revenue; but in the four 
years, 1794 to 1798, it was found im- 
possible to force the revenue over 
20,000,000/. per annum, because taxes 
bore so high a proportion to prices, 
governed by the specie currency of the 
Bank, that they ceased to be product- 
ive. In 1797, the Bank was allowed 
to suspend, and to issue inconvertible 
paper. The effect upon the revenue 
was immediately as follows : 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AMOUNT OF TAXES COLLECTED IN ENGLAND BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE BANK RESTRICTION ACT OF JANUARY, 1798, 


Indirect Taxes. 
20,885,315 
32,545,789 
46,748,579 
52,380,459 


1794 to 1798 
1799 ** 1807 
1804 “ 1808 
1809 * 1813 


A revenue of 20,000,000. was with 
difieulty collected when the Bank was 
obliged to pay its debts, but as soon as 
its issues became limitless and incon- 
vertible, prices rose in proportion, and 
no bounds could be fixed to the amount 
of taxes raised, because with every 
intrease of taxation, the volume of 
money was swollen and prices ad- 
vanced, pari passu, with the amount 
of taxation. ‘This fact is explained in 
the following table, which gives the 
amount of the English debt in 1797, 


VOL. XIV.—NO, LXXI. 35 


Direct Taxee. Total. 
164,657 21,049,972 
3,496,697 36,042,476 
7,608,777 54,357,316 
13,633,454 66,017,917 


in millions, of the taxation price of 
wheat—that is, a price procured by 
adding to 33s. 6d., the assumed natu- 
ral price of wheat per quarter, one 
peuny per quarter for each million of 
debt ; that is, the debt in 1797 having 
been 373 millions, 373 pence, or 31s. 
Id., are added to 33s. 6d., the assumed 
price, and the result is 64s. 7d. This 
is compared with the actual average of 
ten years, ending with each year suc- 
cessively, as follows: 
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Debt Taxation Actual 
in millions. Price. Price. 


£. . 8. 
1797 373 64 7 59 
1798 402 67 0 60 
1799 436 69 10 62 
1800 451 71 1 69 
1801 484 73 10 77 
1802 528 77 6 78 
1803 543 78 9 79 
1804 553 7 a 80 
1805 577 81 7 &1 
1806 607 84 1 81 
1807 627 8 9 83 
1808 640 86 1¢ 85 


—_—-_— —- 


Average 12 years, 76 9 74 10 


Ie AWACHwiow we 


This presents a most singular coin- 
cidence in prices, which becomes more 
conspicuous if we observe the totals 
of each year. Prices of all articles 
bore the same proportion to the debt as 
did those of wheat. Hence the care 
with which taxes were collected and 
the war carried on. In 1821, the 
Bank was compelled to resume its 
payments and the volume of the cur- 
rency became of course contracted, 
and from that time the amount of taxes 
Jevied has been considerably decreased, 
yet the difficulty of collecting them is 
continually increasing. In years like 
those of the last few prior to 1842, 
when the harvest was deficient, and 
the amount of the currency cannot be 
sustained at its proper volume, the 
prices fall and taxes cannot be collect- 
ed, because the people are constrained 
to evade them by ceasing to consume 
articles charged with excise and cus- 
toms. The deficiency of revenue 
from these sources, as is well known, 
led to the imposition of the present 
income tax of Great Britain. The 
teflux of coin and bullion into the 
Bank reaching to an extraordinary 
amount, affords again a broad basis for 
the inflation of the currency, and the 


QUARTERLY IMPORTS INTO 


Ist Quarter. 2d Quarter 

1832 18,637,978 11,347,018 
1833 12,333,948 16,297,190 
1834 20,635,918 20,578,745 
1835 16,404,141 22,453,541 
1836 26,756,312 37,937,582 
1837 36,591,650 17,807,206 
1838 16,583,561 21,915,547 
1839 28,110,818 22,748,183 
1840 16,940,786 10,647,872 
1841 21,933,890 18,736,421 
1842 20,687,030 18,724,686 
1843 8,705,765 16,124,910 
1844 18,000,000 


Debt Taxation Actual 
in millions. Price. Price, 





s ¢@ 2 & 
1809 650 87 8 88 7 
1810 661 88 7 87 1 
1811 669 89 3 85 1 
1812 684 90 6 9 9 
1813 716 93 2 97 2 
1814 799 100 1 98 2 
1815 821 101 11 oT 6 
1816 864 105 6 97 5 
1817 848 104 2 101 2 
1818 847 103 9 103 4 
1819 844 103 10 100 3 
1820 843 103 9 96 8 

97 8 95 3 


indirect taxes are again becoming pro- 
lific through the increased consumption 
of articles charged with indirect duties, 
This is a feature in the state of Eng- 
lish affairs highly favorable to the sale 
of American produce. Already cotton 
has felt the enlivening influence of this 
state of things, and prices in Liverpool 
were steadily advancing, although the 
this side speculation in cotton having 
too speedily anticipated the improve- 
ment has broken down under the influ- 
ence of crops greatly in excess of what 
was anticipated. 

The operation and influence of the 
currency upon prices, which we have 
explained in reference to English tax- 
es, have been also apparent in the state 
of affairs in this country. The heavy 
taxes imposed upon imports, by the 
present tariff, for near twelve months 
of its operation, almost paralyzed trade, 
Money, however, continued constantly 
to accumulate, and last fall it fell to a 
rate exceedingly low, gradually pro- 
ducing a rise in the price of the taxed 
articles, which has enabled the taxes 
to be collected upon them. In order to 
observe this, we may take a quarterly ta. 
ble of the imports into the port of New 
York for a series of years, as follows . 


THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


3d Quarter. 4th Quarter. Total. 

10,976,281 5,807,691 46,768,968 
21,079,873 11,233,033 60,944,044 
20,276,504 15,384,198 76,875,376 
33,491,833 16,954,593 89,304,108 
36,052,430 18,139,870 118,886,194 


12,004,980 7,970,722 68,374,558 


21,689,530 17,026,091 —- 77,214,729 
31,598,322 14,621,364 —-97, 078,687 
17,854,920 11,402,346 56,804,924 
23,285,626 11,312,078  —_ 75,268,015 


9,722,287 6,281,552 52,415,555 
15,455,745 10,022,106 50,308,526 


> a a ee eee eet Oe ee oe ee ee ee eee ees ec es 
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The gross imports for the year 1843, 
under the high taxes, were less than in 
any year since 1832. During the last 
quarter, the imports have again swollen 
ja amount, as compared with last year, 
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although they have been less than the 
average of the last three or six years. 
This increase of import has swollen 
the duties, or the amount of taxes col- 
lected, as follows: 


CUSTOMS COLLECTED IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 








January. ‘ February. March. Total per Quarter. 
1813 5,48,056 492,216 936,590 1,976,862 
1844 1,876,615 2,169,110 1,691,000 5,736,725 
Jncrease, 1,328,659 1,676,894 754,410 3,759,863 


The operation by which this improv- 
ed revenue, or greater yield of taxation, 
has been brought about, may be seen 


October, 1843. 


$25 a 26 


Pig, English and Seotch, 
—ai0 


Bar, English Refined, 


The advance on pig iron was $7 to 
$8; the duty is $9 per ton. In bar 
iron the advance is $7 50 per ton. 
Hence, the tax being completely 
thrown upon the consumer, with an 
increased abundance of money, became 


IMPORT OF IRON INTO THE PORT 0 





in the case of iron. The price of pig 
and bar iron, in the New York market, 
at three periods, was as follows : 


February, 1844. April, 1844. 
32 a 34 30 a 32-50 
704@72:50 75a77-50 


no longer a bar to import, and the re- 
sult was, that the receipts into the port 
of New York for the first quarter of 
this year, as compared with the same 
peried last year, were as follows : 


F NEW YORK, JAN. 1 TO APRIL 1. 








1843. 1844. Incrense. 
ee BrOMs -AOWB « 0 606s v0 0 oes s witviviee dye 5,989 3,633 
Pig Tram, tOOS..66ccncccccsessieds 646 1,961 1,315 
SOUND i <aincngs ea secesqpade.-eyeue 7,950 4,948 


The abundance of money, and ad- 
vance in price, have increased the im- 
port, and thrown an additional $102,600 
into the treasury. ‘The swelling vo- 
lume of the currency, and its operation 
in producing a rise in prices, counter- 
acting the effect of the taxes upon the 
imported articles, is further seen in the 
progress of the import of those articles 
on which the change in taxes has been 


IMPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLE 





























the most conspicuous. In our number 
of Novertber, we gave a table of the 
import of those articles which, free 
under the Compromise Act, were 
charged with 20 per ceat. under the 
tariff of 1841, and were raised to an 
average of 35 per cent. under the 
present tariff. ‘The comparative effect 
of all these tariffs is seen in the follow- 
ing table : 

$ INTO THE UNITED STATES. 





























' i 
1840. { 1841. 1842. 1843—3 qrs. 
Articles. l— ~A———  -- <n, | ~~ 1 
| Quan. Value. | Quan. Value. | Quan. Value. | Quan. Value. 
Free. Free. Duty, 20 per cent. | Duty, 30 per ct. av. 
Almonds, Ibs. | 2,930,089) $ 199,863 815,195 | $ 53,573) 1,772,620] $ 122,874) 708,313 | $ 55,351 
Currants, ; 589,675, 56,651 1,135,756 | 103,441) 1,020,030, 47,844) 110,889 | 5,867 
Prunes, 1,652,819! 74,593) 681,016 | 43,107) 547,420) = 42,134] 38,367 | 3,636 
Pigs, . 2,023,073}  102,333)1,989,585 | 85,944) 1,714,563) —_ 58,892/1,046,486 | 55,729 
Raisins, 13.620,963,  787,2289,967,141 | 615,414/20,639,927|  797,961/8,476,861 | 314,858 
Other Fruits, | 4.023.084, 184,221 4,696,959 168,960 ] 
Mace, s 9,575) 7,576 22,639 13,777 4,551 2,303 | 
Nutmegs, . 142,890} 122,603, 207,543 132,961! 114,016; 66,715; 28,672 | 14,688 
Cinnamon, ; 22,167; 15,314) 2,753 493) 14,976) 7,105 4) 11 
Cloves,. . . . | 268,951) 47.568) 108,226 17,867, 278,057; 46,145) 976,542 | 43,513 
Bilks, Veils, &c. | 309,858 | 358,663! 19,926) 
Other Silks, . | 7,979,100) 14,018,573 8,060,409} | 2,393,768 
Silk and Worsted, | 1,729,792) 1,931,328 | 1,311,770) | 318,685 
Camiet, . . |" 7,240) | ” 30.529) 2,122 5,438 
Worsted Stuffs, . | 2,387,338) | 3,712,206) 2,366, 122 456,051 
Linens, bleached, | 4,179,120 6,204,760 | 2,953,618 1,202, 77: 
Ticktenburghs, | 329,054 | 539,772 187,096) 58,699 
Sheeting, bro.& wh. | 961,173! | 325,167 110,782) | 83,503 
Bolting Cloth | 74,534 | “43,888 9,045} | 7,037 
|18,855, 159| (98,385,432 16,203,177 | 5,019,606 
6a ooo | | | 3,240,61) 1,523,732 
ese ie of Ted — 
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The decline in imports is very large, 
and the reduction in revenue as great. 
Under the improving state of affairs 
that existed in 1841, a marked advance 
took plaee in the trade of that year. 
When, however, our whole commercial 
relations became convulsed, by the 
sudden imposition of a duty of 20 per 
cent. upon articles before free, a mark- 
ed influence was produced both upon 
the direction and the amount of trade. 
The channels of intercourse became 
stagnant and dull, and prices tell, when 


Cloths and Cassimeres, ........542,651 
Cotton, from 20 to 30 cents, ....570,567 
Cotton, white, under 20 cents, .. 149,534 


LinmeMs, «2.02. cccceccceee see +300,693 
116,308 


PE anak eccdalee ws ip cena eis 
ME méecadycueves ceive oocee ee 436366 
Pee peathveee sere 637,854 
Total! three hundred and ninety articles, 

Total thirty-nine other articles, ......... 
Total Duties, ..cccccces sosvcecvecces 


Thirteen articles of all the imports 
of the United States pay 75 per cent. 
of the whole revenue. ‘Ihe single ar- 
ticle of sugar pays 20 per cent. of the 
whole revenue! The foar articles of 
primary necessity—coal, iron, sugar, 
and salt—pay 33 per cent. of the whole 
tax! In $829, under the “enormous 
tariff of 1828, these articles paid but 
16 per cent. of the whole revenue, ac- 
cording to the official reports. Is that 
a just system of taxation which throws 
upon articles of such immense inpor- 
tance, as those here enumerated, so 
large a proportion of the duties? The 
fact that those articles continue to be 
imported under so heavy a charge, 
when a similar tax discourages the 
entry of other articles, is a singular 
proof of the important relation which 





a further advance of duty became pro. 
hibitive. ‘This shock has in some de- 
gree been recovered from, and those 
articles most in demand, and therefore 
of which the people stand most in need 
have improved im price, s0 as to cause 
their import in spite of the tariff. The 
effect of this legislation is to throw the 
whole cost of the government upon the 
articles of first necessity. ‘I'he amount 
of taxes collected during the first three 
quarters of 1843 was $10,514,135, of 
which the 13 following paid 75 per ct. 





BOUTS). fcds cnbices it eetine 443.661 
ee ee ee ee 582,914 
DORR Foie ss pear nielind. opal 1,824,552 
MEP CRE IL ERE TTC ne 240,367 
WO. sank beeeeens ce cunaewad 602,575 
SOS cic i corse aseled eee ameln 72,035 
eC Pie esens vasawese veeee ewe $7,520,579 
See ites duidvinkihail 3,023,556 
Mish ieaka eng erseseecees 910,544,135 


they bear to the wants of the people. 
Instead of procuring the revenues of 
the government from those articles of 
laxury whose consumption is at the 
option of the wealthy, and therefore 
the price less a matter of importance, 
the present system throws the whole 
burden upon those articles which are 
not only indispensable to life, as salt, 
and to the tools of the laboring classes, 
asiron. ‘This is neither a just nor a 
politic system. ‘lhat a revenue is now 
derived from it, is because the necessi- 
ties of the people compel them to pay 
a heavy tax. ‘I’he amount of imports, 
and the proportion of duties paid by 
each description of articles, for the 
first three quarters of 1843, were as 


follows: 








Amount. Duties. Duties per cent. 
Free of Duty, 35,574,584 eediladiccabie 
Specific Duties, 12,494,340 6,390,449 51-15 
Ad valorem, 16,684,875 4,153,686 94-89 
Total, $64,753,799 $10,544,135 36°15 


Of the free goods, $22,077,301, was 
specie, and $10,196,015 were tea and 
coffee. The imports of the fourth 





quarter of 1843, as compared with the 
first three quarters and with previous 
years, were as follows: 








Free of Duty. Dutiable. Total. 
1843—three quarters, 35,574,584 29,179,215 64,753,790 
1843—4th quarter, 4,896,457 19,610,719 24,507,096 
Total 1843, ...00.-secce0 40,479,961 48,789,934 89,260,895 
Total 18-42, ...0.cccccesse 30,007,586 69,534,601 100,162,085 
Total 1841, ...6s0-.cc000- 66,019,731 61,926,466 127,946,177 
Total 1840, ......0.+22++- 57,196,204 49,945,365 107,141,519 
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The preportion of specie imported in each period was as follows: 


Imports three quarters. 


Free Goods, ......... . 35,574,584 
Deduct Specie, ....... 22,320,335 
Net free goods imported, 13,254,249 
The result is a very small import of 
eonsumable goo: Is for the year. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of business in the fall 
of 1843, there was no advance in the 
value of money; on the other hand, 
its abundance seemed rather to increase 
with the progress of trade and its value 
in the discount market to fall. This 
fact has greatly assisted that advance 
jn the prices of which has in- 
duced the large import of the first 
quarter of the present year, and swol- 
len the revenue of the government. 

Money has generally continued low, 
although subject to great fluctuation, 
consequent upon the fitful action of the 
banks as alluded to in our last number. 
The rate during the past month has 
advanced to 6 a7 percent. Foreign 
exchanges have also been more firm; 
sufficiently so to check the imports of 
specie, there being less disposition to 
ship cotton. ‘The stock of this article 
on hand exceeds that of last year at 
the same period, near 250,000 bales 
worth $10,000,600, which will 
bly be thrown upon the market later ir 
the season, enkancing by that amount 


goods 


yroba- 
| 


the value of the bills offering at the 
close of the season when, ir usual 


years, they are short. 

The spring business has been unu- 
eually early and the amount done large, 
on a healthy basis, viz.: for cash or 
city acceptances. The business done 
throughout the year 1843, was of a 
very healthy character, and the pro- 
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Fourth Quarter. Total, 1843. 
4,896,454 40,479,961 
1,421,210 23,741,545 
3,475,244 16,738,416 


portion of protests to the whole amount 
ot individual eredits circulating in the 
exchange of goods, has been smaller 
than for a number of years. The im- 
preved price of produce generally 
consequent upon the abundance of 
money and the large import of specie, 
during the past year has placed in the 
hands of the consumers of goods an 
increased amount of funds, independent 
of bank facilities, to make their pur- 
chases. The crop season has now 
very far advanced, and the stock on 
hand is yet large being fully one-third 
of the crop. But that stock has passed 
from the hands of the producers at 
gradually advancing prices, into those 
of speculators, at whose risk it is now 
held, and will probably not realize their 
expectations, as the crop will turn out 
much larger than was anticipated, say 
fully 2,000,000 bales. 

The high tax upon imports has 
placed in the hands of the geverament 
an inereased revenue, which, for the 
quarter ending April Ist, has been at 
the port of New York, $6,491,586, 
which, in the usual proportion borne 
by the receipts in this city to those of 
the whole country, would give $10,- 
000,000 for the quarter. Notwith- 
standing these large receipts, the de- 
partment has centinued to issue Treas- 


ury notes with a nominal interest, 
‘““purchasable” on demand at the 
banks in the city of New York. The 


progress of the issues has been as 


follows : 


UNITED STATES TREASURY NOTES, 
1844. 


Jan. 
Issue prior to Aug. 31, 1%43,...3,917,725 
Issued and paid out under the 


act of March 3d, 1843,...... 247,500 








4,165,225 
98,300 


On hand,.... 


$4,066,925 


These issues, it would appear, have 
mcreased $1,500,000 under the large 











Feh. March. April. 
2,059,423 1,814,941 17,988 
1,598,300 1,718,950 1,781,400 
3,667,723 3,533,891 3,259,388 

10,250 141,042 118,125 
3,657,473 3,392,819 3,141,263 


revenues of the government. The 
notes, to which we referred in a for- 
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mer number, bear one mill interest, these issues were authorized by exis. 
and are endorsed “ purchaseable on ing laws. The Committee have Te. 
demand” by the deposite banks in the ported against the issues, principally on 
city. They are absorbed in the ex- the ground that the law authorized them 
changes, and being of necessity at par “if the wants of the public service 
in New York, are at adiscount at most require the issue.” The notes being 
points in the interior equal to the ex- endorsed payable at the moment of jg. 
change on New York, forming a mere sues, carry the proof that ability exists 

overnment paper money redeemable to redeem them. If that ability exists, 
m New York. The House of Repre- then there is no necessity for the issue, 





| 
/ sentatives, on the 15th January. in- It is high time that all expedients of 
structed the Committee of Ways and this nature were done away with. 


Means to institute an inquiry whether 


—$—$ — 
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Curiosities of Literature, and the Literary which, as he intimates, he was restricted 
Character Illustrated. By J. C. D’ls- by his publishers. We are much disposed, 
RakELI, Esq., D. C. L., T. 8. A. With like Oliver Twist, to “ask for more,” and 
Curiosities of American Literature. By hope that advantage will be taken of fa 
Rurvs W. Griswotn. Complete in ture editions to gratify a desire whieh we 
one volume. New York: D. Appleton cannot doubt to be a general one’ The 
& Co., 200 Broadway. 1844. 8vo., revolutionary ballads which he has col- 
pp. 510. Jeeted constitute, perhaps, his best titleto 

our thanks. We make room for the fol- 

The name of D’Israeli’s delightful vol- lowing amusing specimen of 
ume speaks sufficiently for itself, on the 

appearance of any fresh edition, to dis- 

pense with any necessity, on the part of “We have mentioned elsewhere the confes- 
the reviewer of the present day, of more Sons o Rrigon, cor of th Koval Gea 
than mere typographical criticism. - We of Bray were frequently compelled to change 
have here hoth the two series of the Curjo- their positions so suddenly as not to allow of the 
sities, and the Literary Character, com- shows of “consisteney’’ made by the politicians 
prised in an elegant royal octavo, inaprint ° SUL Own time, ov "Mecion ir — 
z -. nreus and amusing. enjamin owne became 
which half atones, by its clearness, toge- editor of the Pennsyleania Evening Post in 1775. 


ther with the fine and thick whiteness of He Sas : Whig — ae proms took aaa 
. . . of Philadelphia, when he excelled all the Tories 
> f s ze ir ' . 

the paper, for the small ize by whieh in his loyalty to His Majesty's government. On 
alone such a condensation could have _ the evacuation of the city, Towne remained, and 
been made. Few, probably, ofthe lovers assumed a second time the language of the Whig 
of letters and books among us, whose li- P*"¥-, One dey, soon after the meeting of Com- 

ace gress, he met the celeDrated Dr. Witherspoon, ia 
braries may yet be unprovided with these Ajckin’s book store, and requested him to become 
celebrated literary miscellanies, will fai} a writer for his paper. The Doctor vetoes, > 

take advan e of this occasic of ‘ess Towne would first make his * peace with the 
to tag this oc ion of country.’ *How shall I do it® ‘Why, write a 


making their own the inexhaustible fund piece, acknowledging your fault, professing re- 


of instructive entertainment which they pentance, and asking forgiveness.’ ‘But what 
contain. shall I say?’ Witherspoon gave some hints, 
+ aa upon which Towne said, ‘ Doctor, you write ex- 

° Mr. Griswold has appended upward of peditiously, and to the purpose : I will thank you 
sixty pages of American “ Curiositir s,” to write something for me, and IT will publish it.’ 


which must add a new and increased jn- He assented, obtained paper and ink, and imme 
diately wrote ‘The Humble Confession, Recanta- 


terest to the present edition—at least fOF ee tnd Apology of Benjamin Towne,’ which 
the cis-Atlantic reader. Selected in gene- was afterwards published as the genuine com 
ral with taste and judgment from the copi- position of the editor, and greatly increased his 
ee nee a reputation as a writer. We give a few characvr- 
ous stores of literary anecdote amassed ie sasntieahe Date &: 
by an intelligent industry, the greater part “<The following facts are well known—Ist. 
of them are well w orthy the place here ThatI, Benjamin Towne, used to print tiie Pose 
igne a > sylvania Evening Post, onder the protection 
ee d to them, and leave us to regret Congress, and did frequently, and earnestly solicit 


enly the narrow limits of space within sundry members of the said Congress for disserta- 


“ EDITORIAL RECANTATIONS. 
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tions and ~ ng of intelligence, professing myself 


to be a very"tirm and zealous friend to American 
Liberty. 2d. That ov the English taking posses- 
gon of Philadelphia, I turned fairly round, and 
inted my Evening Post under the protection of 
General Howe and his army, calling the Congress 
god all their adherents, Rebels, Rascals, and 
Raggamuffins, and several other unsavory names, 
with which the humane and Polite English are 
pleased to honor them—neither did I ever refuse 
insert any dissertation however scurrious, or 
any article of intelligence sent to me, although 
many of them I well knew to be, as a certain 
genueman elegantly expresses it, facts that never 
sappencd. 3d. That 1 am now willing and desir- 
ous to turn once more, to unsay all thai I have 
jast said, and to print and publish for the United 
States of America, which are likely to be upper- 
most, against the British Tyrant; nor will | be 
backward in calling him, after the example of the 
t and eminent author of Common Sense, The 
Royal Brute, or giving him any other appellation 
aili more opprobrious, if such can be found.’ 
“'The rauional moralists of the last age used 
fo tell us that there was an essential difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, because there was an 
esential difference to be observed in the nature 
and reason of things. Now, with all due defer 
ence to these great men, I think | am as much of 
a Philosopher as to know that there are no cir 
cumstances of action more Uunportant than those 
of time and place, therefore, if a man pay no re- 
gard to the chunges that may happen in these 
circumstances, there will be very little Virtue, 
and still less Prudence in his behavior. Perhaps 
[have got rather too deep for common readers, 
and therefore shall ask any plain Quaker in this 
city, What he would say to a man who should 
wear the same coat in summer as in Winter in 
this climate? He would certainly say, “ Friend, 
thy wisdom is not great... Now, whether | have 
not had as good reason to change my conduct as 
my coal, since last January, I leave wl every im- 
partial person to determine. 2dly, I do hereby 
declare and confess, that when I printed for Con- 
gress, and on the side of Liberty, it was not by 
any means from principle, or a desire that the 
cause of Liberty should prevail, but purely and 
simply from the love of gain, 1 could have made 
nothing but tar and feathers by printing aguinst 
them as ihings then stood. I muke this candid 
acknowledgment not only as a penitent to obtain 
pardon, but to show that there was more con- 
sistency in my conduct than my enemies are will 
ing w allow. They are pleased to charge me 
with hypocrisy in pretending to be a Whig when 
Iwas none This charge is fulse; I was neither 
Whig nor Tory, but a Printer. I detest and abhor 
hypocrisy. 1 had no more regard for General 
Howe or General Clinton, or even for Mrs. Low 
ring* or any other of the Chaste Nympds that at 
tended the fete Champetre, alias Mischianza,t 
whee | printed in their behalf, than for the Con- 
gress on the day of their retreat. It is pretended 
that I certainly did in my heart incline to the 
English, because that [ printed much bigger lies 
and in greater number for them, than for the 
Congress. This is a most false and unjust insinua- 
tion. It was entirely the fault of the Cougress 
themselves, who thought fit (being but a new 
potentate upon the earth) to be much more mo- 
dest, and keep nearer the truth than their adver- 
saries. Had any of them brought me in a lie as 
amountain it should have issued from my press. 
This gives me an opportunity of showing the folly 
as well as malignity of those who are actuated by 
party spirit; many of them have affirmed that I 
inted monstrous and incredible lies for General 
bene. Now, pray what harm could incredible 
lies do? The only hurt, I conceive, that any lie 
ean do, is by obtaining belief, as a truth; but an 
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incredible lie can obtain no belief, and therefore, 
at jeast, must be perfectly harmless. What will 
those cuvillers think if 1 should turn this argu- 
nent ugainst them, and say that the most effectual 
Way to disgrace any cause is to publish monstrous 
and incredible lies in its favor? In this view, I 
have not ouly innocence, but some degree of 
merit to plead However, take it which way you 
will, there never was a lie published in Philadel- 
phia that could bear the ljeast comparison with 
those published by James Rivington, in New 
York. This, in my opinion, is to be imputed to 
the superiority not of the Printer, but of the 
Prompter or Prompters. I reckon Mr, T—— to 
have exceljed in that branch; and he had prova- 
bly many coadjutors. What do you think of 
40,000 Kussians and 20,000 Moors, which Moors, 
too, were said by Mr. Rivington to be dreadful 
among the women ? as also the boats building at 
the forks of the Monongahela to carry the Con- 
gress down the Ohiv to New Orleans? these were 
swingers. As to myself and friend H———s, we 
contented ourselves with publishing affidavits to 
prove that the King of France was determined to 
preserve the friendship that subsisted between 
him and his good brother the King of England, of 
Which he has given a new proof by entering into 
and communicating his weaty with the United 
States of America. Upon the whole, I hope the 
public will attribute my conduct, not to disaflec- 
lion, bul to attachment to my own interest and 
dc sire of gain in my profession; a principle, if I 
mistake hot, pretty general and pretty powerful 
in the present day. diy, I hope the public will 
consider that I have been a timorous man, or, if 
you will, a coward, from my youth, so that I can- 
not fight—my belly is so big that I cannot ran— 
and I am so great a lover of eating and drinking 
that | cannot starve. When those three things 
are considered, ] hope they will fully account for 
my past conduct, and procure me the liberty of 
going on in the same unzform tenor for the futare. 
No just judgment can be formed of a man’s cha- 
racter and conduct unless every circumstance is 
taken in and fairly attended to; I therefore hope 
that this justice will be done in my case. Lam 
aiso verily persuaded that if all those who are 
cowards us well as niyself, but who are better off 
in other respects, and therefore can and do run 
whenever danger is near them, would befriend 
me, | should have no inconsiderable body on my 
side. Peace be with the Congress and the army ; 
I wean vo reflections; but tke world isa wide 
ficid, and I wish everybody would do as they 
would be done by. Finally, 1 do hereby recant, 
draw back, eat in, and swallow down, every 
word that I have ever spoken, written or printed 
to the prejudice of the United States of America, 
hoping it will pot only satisfy the good people in 
general, but also all those scatter-brained fellows, 
who call one another out to shoot pistols in the 
air, while they tremule so much they cannot hit 
the mark. In the meantime I will return to my 
labor with assiduity in my lawful calling, and 
essays and intelligence, as before, shall be grate 
fully accepted by the Public’s most obedient, 
huinble servant, Bensamin Towns.’ ” 





A Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles 
Fourier. By Panxe Gopwin. New 
York: J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 
corner of Nassau and Beekman streets. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 120. Price 25 cents. 


There arc probably few among those 


* A*married lady, said to bave been the mistress of the British General, Howe.—See Patile vf the Kegs. 
*A public exhibition in honor ef the Briush General, Howe, 
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who pretend to be awake or alive to the 
great movements of their age—to feel 
even the smallest interest in the profound 
and wide-reaching questions which are 
now fermenting in it, in relation to the 
condition, rights and destiny of the pauper 
mass of the race—who must not feel some 
desire to inform themselves what is the 
meaning, the spirit, the aim of this the 
last of the isms, Fourierism. To such 
readers, Mr. Godwin’s book will come 
very opportunely to supply the want 
which before could not have been satisfied 
without difficulty. Its author is a writer 
of well-known elegance of style, loftiness 
of sentiment, and purity of principle. 
Without having ourselves yet read the 
work, we have looked into it to a suffi- 
cient extent to recognize the familiar 
characteristics of his mind and manner, 
so as to justify us in strongly reeommend- 
ing it as an able, and at the same time 
conscientious, exposition of the matter of 
which it professes to treat. 


Essays on the Punishment of Death. By 
CHARLEs Spear, author of “ Titles of 
Jesus,” “ Essays on Imprisonment for 
Debt,” &c. Boston: Published by the 
author. London: John Green, 121 
Newgate street. 1844. 12mo. pp. 237. 

A Prief Statement of the Argument for 
the Abolition of the Death Punishment. 
In twelve Essays. By Henry 8S. Par- 
rerson, M.D. Philadelphia: Gihon, 
Fairchild & Co. 1844. 8vo. pamphlet. 
pp. 26. 

Three Discourses upon Capital Punishment. 
By E. H.Cuarix. Boston: Published 
at the Trumpet Office, 37 Cornhill. 
1843. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Objections to Capital Punishment. By 
Rev. E. H. Lake. Haverhiil: From 
the Essex Banner Press. 1844. 18mo. 

9” 

Anti-Draco, No. I. A monthly Periodical, 
published under the auspices of the 
American Society for the Collection and 
Diffusion of Information in relation to 
the Punishment of Death. 8vo. 


We sincerely rejoice at the evidence 
furnished by the almost simultaneous ap-, 
pearance of the works above-named, of 
the strong hold taken upon the public 
mind by the question to which they all 
relate. Nor indeed is even this the most 
encouraging sign of the near approach of 
the day which is destined to witness the 
consummation of this wisely benevolent 
reform. Mr. Spear’s volume, in particu- 
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lar, we welcome as an eminently valuable 
contribution to the public dis¢ussion of 
the subject—its more ample dimensions 
enabling it to present to its readers, in 
addition to an eloquent and powerful 
course of reasoning, a great array of 
facts in support of its conclusions. We 
find it difficult to understand how any un. 
biassed reader can rise unconvinced from 
the perusal of any one of these several 
appeals alike to his reason and his hy. 
manity. Dr. Patterson’s, Mr. Chapin’s 
and Mr. Lake’s pamphlets all merit high 
praise, and are caleulated to scatter freely, 
wherever they penetrate, the seeds of 
prolific truth. The first number of the 
* Anti-Draco’”’ contains a general outline 
summary of the argument against Capital 
Punishment, which it is intended to de- 
velope into fuller detail in future numbers, 


Haly and the Italians, in a Series of Letters, 
By J. P. Heapiey. 8vo. pp. 64. 
New York: J. 8. Platt. 


This is the first instalment of a genial 
book of travels, carrying us over Geneva 
and Naples in so lively and enthusiastic a 
strain, that we desire the writer’s excel- 
lent stage-coach company for the remain- 
der of the journey. At Geneva, Mr. 
Headley enjoyed great facilities of obser- 
vation, from his residence there, his fami- 
liarity with the language, and his recep- 
tion in society. The soirées of the Mar- 
quis di Negro, to which he introduces us, 
are right pleasant affairs, especially when 
the marquis is present, who talks of Ame- 
rica ina strain of honest, heartfelt appre- 
ciation, and thereby gives us an example 
of the fair philosophic mind of the Con- 
tinent, contrasted with the prejudices and 
narrow local points of view of England. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the pre- 
sent serial mode of publication, that a 
good “ hook” looks for all the world so 
much like a political pamphlet or an old 
almanac, that it is shuffled away out of 
sight, while sturdy leather and pasteboard 
will prop up and bring into notice, in pre- 
ference, a production of one-tenth the 
merit. This must be our excuse for not 
at present, when ‘the moon has nearly 
filled her horns,” giving a fuller and fairer 
view of this rediscovered livraison. We 
hope to have another opportunity when 
we get the sequel. In the meantime, we 
must content ourselves with this charac- 
teristic passage. 


“ DEATH IN A THEATRE. 


“T have seen and heard much of an Italian love 
of music, but nothing illustrating it so forcibly as 
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an incident that occurred Jast evening at the ope- 
ra. In the midst of one of the scenes, a man in 
the pit, near the orchestra, was suddenly seized 
with convulsions. His limbs stiffened; his eyes 
became set in his head, and stood wide open, sta- 
ring at the ceiling like the eyes of a corpse ; while 
jow and agonizing groans broke from his strug- 
gling bosom. The prima-donna came forward at 
that moment, but seeing his livid, death-stamped 
face before her, suddenly stopped, with a tragic 
look and start, that for once was perfectly natural. 
She turned to the bass-singer, and pointed out the 
frightful spectacle. He also started back in hor- 
ror, and the prospect was that the opera would 
terminate on the spot; but the scene that was just 
opening, Was the one in which the prima-donna 
was to make her great effort, and around which 
the whole interest of the play was gathered, and 
the spectators were determined not to be disap- 
pointed because one man Was dying, and so shout- 
ed, ‘goon! goon!’ Clara Novello gave another 
look towards the groaning man, whose whole as 

pect was enough to freeze the blood, and then 
started off in her part. But the dying man grew 
worse and worse, and finally sprung bolt upright 
jn his seat. A person sitting behind him, all ab 

sorbed in the music, immediately placed his 
hands on his shoulders, pressed him down again, 
and held him firmly in his place. There he sat, 
pinioned fast, with his pale, corpse-like face up 
tarned, in the midst of that gay assemblage, and 
the foam rolling over his lips, while the braying 
of trumpets, and the voice of the singer, drowned 
the groans that were rending his bosom. At 
length the foam became streaked with blood as it 
cored through his teeth, and the convulsive starts 
grew quicker and fiercer. But the man behind 
held him fast, while he gazed in perfect rapture 
on the singer, who now, like the ascending lark, 
was trying her loftiest strain. As it ended, the 
house rang with applause, and the man who held 
down the poor dying creature could contain his 
ecstacy no longer, and lifting his hands from his 
shoulders, clapped them rapicly together three or 
four times, crying out over the ears of the dving 
map, ‘Brava, brava!’ and then hurriedly plac- 
ing them back again to prevent his springing up, 
in his convulsive throes. It was a perfectly mad 

dening spectacle, and the music jarred on the 
chords of my heart like the blows of a hammer. 
Bat the song was ended, the effect secured, and so 
the spectators could attend to the sufferer in their 
midst. The gens-d'armes entered, and carried 
him speechless and lifeless out of the theatre. If 
this be the refined nature, and sensitive soul, love 
of music creates, Heaven keep me from it, and my 
countrymet Give me a heart, with chords that 
vibrate to human suffering, sooner than to the 
most ravishing melody, aye, that can hear nothing 
and feel nothing else, when moving Pity speaks. 
But so the world goes,—inen will weep over a dy- 
ing ase, then pitch a brother into the ditch. A 
play. oh, how they can appreciate, and feel it, 
they are so sensitive, but a stern, stirring fact, 
they can Jook as coldly on as a statue!” 


The White-footed Deer, and other Poems. 
By Wiit1am Cutten Bryant. 18mo, 
Pp. 36. New York: J. S. Platt. 


There is little of this volume, but it is 
“choicely good,” as old Izaak Walton used 
to say of the similar verses of Wotton and 
Raleigh, in hisday. Raleigh, by the way, 
has an accredited reputation as a poet, yet 
his verses taken together would form no 
larger a collection than this livraison, It 





is not the quantity but the quality. The 
verses by which most of the classic Eng- 
lish poets are popularly known might be 
putin a nut-shell. But these little vol- 
umes are like the compressed genii of the 
Arabian Entertainments—they expand in 
the thoughts and memory of men to fill 
the world. This, the rarest and best test 
of poetry, Mr. Bryant’s verses may be 
submitted to and not be found wanting. 
It is owing in the first place to the genius 
of the man, and in the second, to the fact 
that, with the highest reverence and the 
most zealous labor for the art, he does 
not pursue verse as a profession. His 
poems are the expression of his higher and 
purer life, or rather of select moments in 
which the aflections and the intellect are 
turned to poetic subjects, for much as we 
value these moments, we de not care to 
preserve the old fallacy of making any 
distinction of good or better in the actions 
of such a man as Mr. Bryant, whose poli- 
tical writings are as worthy of him as his 
verses. 

Goldsmith used to turn away from his 
bookseller’s task and revise and polish a 
few lines of “ The Deserted Village,” or 
the “Traveller,” and say he was then writ- 
ing for himself—for fame and posterity. 
Bryant works in this spirit. Like the 
statuary, he chisels down, pares away, 
cuts, rejects, till he reaches the simple 
modesty of nature, and there his work 
remains, and will remain when all the 
popular affectations of the day are forgot- 
ten. 

Here are ten poems, which at various 
intervals, have been published before, yet 
in most, if not all of them, there are new 
readings. ‘ A Summer Ramble,” will be 
new to our readers, since it was first pub- 
lished many years ago, and then without 
the author’s name. We give “The 
White-Footed Deer,” for its beauty and 
simplicity : 


“TNE WHITE FOOTED DEER. 


“Tr was a hundred venrs ago, 
When, by the woodland ways, 
The traveller saw the wild deer drink, 
Or crop the birchen sprays. 


* Beneath a hill, whose rocky side 
O’erbrowed a rocky mead, 
And fenced a cottage from the wind, 
A deer was wont to feed. 


“She only came when on the cliffs 
The evening moonlight lay, 
And no man knew the secret haunts 
In which she walked by day. 


“ White were her feet, her forehead showed 
A spot of silvery white, 
That seemed to glimmer like a star 
In autumn’s hazy night. 
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“ And here, when sang the whippoorwill, 
She cropped the sprouting leaves, 
And here her rustling steps were heard 
On still October eves. 


“ But when the broad midsummer morn 
Rose o’er that grassy lawn, 
Beside the silver-footed deer, 
There grazed a spotted fawn. 


“ The cottage dame forbade her son 
To aim the rifle here; 
‘It were a sin,’ she said, ‘to harm 
Or fright that friendly deer. 


“*This spot has been my pleasant home, 
Ten peaceful years and more; 
And ever, when the moonlight shines, 
She feeds before our door. 


“ ©The red men say that here she walked 
A thousand moons ago; 
They never raise the war whoop here, 
And never twang the bow. 


“*T love to watch her as she feeds, 
And think that all is well, 
While such a gentle creature haunts 
The place in which we dwell.’ 


“ The youth obeyed, and sought for game 
In forests far away, 
Where, deep in silence and in moss, 
The ancient woodland Jay. 


“ But once, in autumn’s golden time, 
He ranged the wild in vaia, 
Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer, 
And wandered home again. 


“ The crescent moon and crimson eve 
Shone with a mingling light; 
The deer, upon the grassy mead, 
Was feeding full in sight. 


“ He raised the rifle to his eye, 
And from the cliffs around 
A sudden echo, shrill and sharp, 
Gave back its deadly sound. 


“ Away the startled creature sprang, 
And the next sunrise threw 
Its rays on many a crimson drop, 
Amid the glimmering dew. 


“ Next evening shone the waxing moon, 
As sweetly as before ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead, 
Was seen again no more. 


“ But ere that crescent moon was old, 
By night the red men came, 
And burnt the cottage to the ground, 
And slew the youth and dame. 


“ Now woods have overgrown the mead, 
And hid the cliffs from sight ; 
There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And prowls the fox at night.” 


The lines to “ Washington,” are from 
amore perfect copy than those usually 
printed. Will the author pardon us for 
taking the concluding stanzas as a motto 
for the Annexation of Texas ? 

“ WASHINGTON. 
“ Great were the hearts, and strong the minds, 

Of those who framed in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 

Our fair broad empire, state with state. 


“ And deep the gladness of the hour, 
When, as the auspicious task was done, 

In solemn trust, the sword of power 
Was given to glory’s unspoiled son. 


“ That noble race is gone ; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set: 
But the bright links those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


** Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind in everlasting peace, 
State after state, a mighty train.” 


4 Practical Treatise on Midwifery. By 
M. Cuartry, Doctor of Medicine, and 
ex-Chief of the Obstetric Clinique of 
the Faculty of Paris, Professor of Mid- 
wifery, Member of the Society of Medi- 
cal Emulation, &c. &c. &c. I lustrated 
with 216 wood-cuts. A work adopied 
by the Royal Council of Public Instrue- 
tion. Translated from the French and 
edited by Gunning S. Bedford, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children in 
the University of New York. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff st, 
1844, 8vo., pp. 530. 


The adoption of this work by the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction, as an an- 
thorized text-book for use in the Facul- 
ties, in the Schools of Medicine, and in 
the different courses instituted for the in- 
struction of “ sages femmes,”’ is a sufficient 
guarantee of its merit,—if more were 
needed besides the fact of its selection 
by the present accomplished translator 
and editor, as the best practical work yet 
published by European science, in the de- 
partment to which it relates. It is not for 
us to attempt or wish to go behind such 
authorities, on such a subject—nor to 
penetrate beyond the title-page and pre- 
face, in which we find presented these its 
credentials to acceptance. 


Les Myst*res de Paris. Par Evcene Sve, 
auteur de “ Mathilde.” Premiere edi- 
tion Américaine. 2 vols. New York: 
Presse du “ New World.” J. Winches- 
ter, 30 Rue Ann. 1844. 8vo. pp. 
267, 364. 


The spirited enterprise which could 
prompt the printing of a large octavo in 
a foreign language, after the country had 
been already almost strewn over with in- 
credible editions of rival translations, 
certainly deserves a word of remark and 
praise. The publication of “ The Mys- 
teries” will long be remembered as an 
event in “ the trade” of New York. 
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The Library of American Biography. 
Conducted by JAnep Sparks. Second 
Series. Vol. I. Boston: Charles C. 
Little and James Brown, 1844. 12mo. 
pp- 398. 


We are sincerely glad that Mr. Sparks 
has at length resumed this excellent series 
of which he had befvure given ten volumes 
to the country. Being furnished with 
double title-pages, and uniform in size 
and style with the former, the “‘new se- 
ries’ may either be received by the pos- 


sessor of the former as a direct continua- 
tion, or they may be bound up separately. 
Two biographies fill the present voluame— 
that of La Salle, by Mr. Sparks, and that 
of Patrick Henry, by Alexander H. Eve- 
rett. We have as yet been only able to 
command time for the perusal of the lat- 
ter, which we have found a chaste and 
graceful composition; lucid, simple, and 
forcitle, not deficient in the elegance 
which characterizes the other numerous 
productions of the same polished pen. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Letters of the late Bishop England to the 
Hon. John Forsyth, on the subject of Do- 
mestic Slavery: To which are prefixed 
copies, in Latin and English, of the 
Pope’s Apostolical Letter, concerning the 
African Slave Trade. With some Intro- 
ductory Remarks, &c., by W. Georce 
Reap. Baltimore: Printed and Pub- 
lished by John Murphy, 146 Market st. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 156. 


4A High Civilisation the Moral Duty of 
Georgians. A Discourse delivered be- 
fore the Georgia Historical Society, on 
the occasion of its fifth Anniversary, on 
Monday, 12/h February, 1844. By the 
Rt. Rev. Srspuen Expiottr, Jr. Sa- 
vannah. Published by a resolution of 
the Society. 1844. Price 1.3 cents. 
8vo. pp. 24. 


Life and Services of Henry Clay. Brought 
down to the year 1844. New York: 
Greely & McElrath, Tribune Buildings. 
1844. Price 12} cents. 8vo. pp. 80. 


Remarkable Visions. From the German. 
Boston: Jordan & Co., 121 Washington 
street. 1844. 12mu. pp. 92. 


[Pretended visits of a somnambulist to 
the spiritual world in the other planets 
and the sun, in company with an angelic 
guide. Poorly executed. } 


Lecture on the Philosophy of History, and 
some of the Popular Errors founded on 
it. Delivered before the Calvert In- 
stitute, January 24th, 1844. By S. 
TeAcKLE WALtLIs, Esq. Published by 
request. Baltimore: Printed by John 
Murphy, 146 Market street. 8vo. pp. 
32. 


The Guests of Brazil, or the Martyrdom of 
Frederick. A” -agedy. New York: 
Burgess, Strings & Co. 1844. 12mo. 
pp. 70, 


Valedictory Address, delivered before the 
Graduates of the Medical Department 
of Pennsylvania College, Session 1843-4. 
By Henry 8. Patterson, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Pharma- 
cy. Published by request of the Class. 
Philadelphia; Barrett & Jones, Print- 
ers, 33 Carter’s Alley. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 


Catalogue of the Members and Library of 
the Goethean Literary Society of Marshall 
College, Mercersburg, Pa., from its for- 
mution, June, 1835, to March, 1844. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Printed at the 
office of the “ Weekly Messenger.” 
8vo. pp. 32. 


An Alarm to Christian Patriots. A Ser- 
mon, delivered November 30th, 1843, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, im 
Winsted, Conn, By Rev. D. W. Criarx, 
A. M., Pastor. Published by request. 
Hartford. Press of Elihu Geer, 264 
State street. 1844. 8vo. pp. 24. 


The Pupil of Raphael. (A Tale.) In2 
vols. NewYork. Published by Wiley 
& Putnam. 12mo. pp. 210, 217. 


Notes on the Structure of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judiciary Departments 
of the United States. Fredericksburg: 
* Recorder office.” 1844. 12mo. pp. 
42. 


[This is the first of four proposed num- 
bers, within which the author is to com- 
plete his plan. The copy which has 
reached us chances to be so defective, 
about half the pages being wanting and 
the other half bound with a singular in- 
genuity of confusion, that we cannot pre- 
tend to attempt any judgment of its mer- 
its] 


Catalogue of the Officers, Alumni and Stu- 
dents of the University of the State of 
Alabama. 1844. 8vo. pp. 24. 
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The Revised Statutes of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and Additional Laws 
to 1844, reduced to Questions and An- 
swers, for the use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. By Wits1am B. WepGwoop, 
A.M., Member of the New York Bar; 
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author of the Revised Statutes of New 
York, New Hampshire, Maine, Con. 
necticut, et al., reduced to a similar 
form. Boston: Tappan & Dennet, 114 
Washington street. 1844. 18mo, pp, 
116. 
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AMERICAN. 


Tue prevailing activity and spirit which 
has begun afresh to pervade almost all 
departments of commercial] industry, 
has not failed to extend itself to the 
book business: printers, binders, sta- 
tioners, and all parties concerned with 
the purveyors of literary productions, 
being as fully occupied as they can well 
be. Added to this, almost every tenth 
store we encounter in our city peregri- 
nations, seems to be passing into some 
new metamorphosis; and a general 
spirit of enthusiasm and buoyant enter- 
prise is again rife with the entire com- 
munity. The Harpers have just erected 
new and spacious buildings in addition 
to their former extensive range of ware- 
houses in Cliff street, one being for the 
purpose, as we learn, of conducting the 
printing and publishing of their splen- 
did Pictorial Bible; the demand for the 
work having become so prodigious as to 
render such an arrangement necessary. 
Wiley & Putnam have not only added to 
their establishment in Broadway a 
warehouse in John street, for the con- 
duct of the wholesale department of 
their business, but they have removed 
their London agency to Waterloo Place, 
Regent street—the most prominent po- 
sition in the British metropolis, where 
they will necessarily attract the atten- 
tion of the leading political and influ- 
ential men of Great Britain. 

Bartlett and Welford have also found it 
expedient to engage an additional store 
under the Astor House, in Barclay 
street, for the express accommodation 
of their stock in early theological works, 
which comprises many rare and valua- 
ble works hitherto inaccessible. 

Mr. Park Benjamin, in connection with 
Mr. Young, has also taken a new and 
beautiful store in John street; their 
stock will consist of choice and costly 
English works mainly, and the other 
leading feature of their business will be 
that of republication : they have one or 


two illustrated works just ready ; “ Rey. 
nard the Fox,” and “ Puss in Boots,” 
the plates of which are very admirable 
specimens. 


And while on the subject, we must not 


omit to ref-r to the beautiful new esta- 
blishment of our own worthy publisher, 
Mr. Henry G. Langley, at No. 8 Astor 
House ; which, “ without partiality or 
hypocrisy,” we may add, is unsurpassed 
by any similar attempt within the cir- 
cuit of our observations. As it is not 
our province, however, to speak further 
of these matiers, we forbear any de- 
scription of this elegant new emporium 
of literary spoils, preferring rather to 
leave the task to the personal inspection 
of our readers. Mr. Langley is about 
to publish, during the month, several 
important works, most of which we 
have already referred to in a former 
issue: * Praed’s Poetical Works,” eol- 
lected by Griswold, is now ready; also 
Mrs. Sedgwick’s new work, “ Alida, or 
Town and Country,” and Madame de 
Stael’s inimitable romance, “ Corinne” 
—a new translation with poetical illus- 
trations, by the lamented L. E. L.; Mr. 
Simms’s new work, “ Life of Marion,” 
with illustrative embellishments, is near- 
ly printed; ‘*The Mysteries of the 
Heath,” a translation from the French, 
is a work of deep stirring interest and 
power, and cannot fail to awaken un- 
usual attention. The collected Poems 
of Mrs. Ellis, in one handsome volume, 
with an engraved portrait of the ad- 
mired and amiable authoress, is now 
completed, and a little volume from the 
same pen, designed as a juvenile, en- 
titled “ Brother and Sisters, with other 
Sketches and Tales,” &e. Mr. Hersh- 
berger’s long looked for work on Horse- 
manship and Military Equestrianism, is 
nearly finished, and will be undoubted- 
ly regarded as the best authority on 
such a subject, from the well-known 
reputation of the author; it is to com- 
prise thirty plates. 


Mr. Riker has in press, and will issue im- 
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mediately, a new work of great inte- 
rest, which has just appeared in London, 
entitled “A New Spirit of the Age,” 
edited by R. W. Horne. We ought, 
perhaps, to add the title of Mr. Cooper’s 
forthcoming work, ‘‘Miles Wallingford ; 
or, Ashore and Afloat ” 

Also that Hooker of Philadelphia has just 
ready an edition of Jeremy ‘Taylor’s 
Sermons, in 1 vol., 8vo. 

Anew portion of the State Survey, com- 
prising “ Conchology,” is nearly com- 
pleted. Some of the illustrations were 
recently shown to us by Mr. Endicott, 
which are certainly equal to the best 
specimens we have seen of even French 
lithography. 

Captain Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, 
which has so long occupied the atten- 
tion of the entire corps of engravers in 
this, and most other neighboring cities, 
is soon about to assume a bodily form 
and figure. We learn that the entire 
work will occupy twelve huge quarto 
volumes, and will be embellished by 
several hundred beautiful engravings, 
executed from original sketches. The 
entire cost of so gigantic a production 
must be very great; it cannot be less, 
on a rough estimate, than $200,000, and 
may possibly much exceed even that. 

T. H. Carter & Co., Boston, have just 
ready for pablication the following :— 
The second volume of ‘ American 
Crimina! Trials,” which will comprise 
those of Mrs Spooner, Major André, 
and others equally interesting, by Peleg 
W. Chandler. ‘This work is intended 
for popular reading, and differs from 
any similar work in our language. 
«“ Leisure Hours, or Hours of Pastime,” 
a collection of the finest Tales in the 
language, edited by Prof. E A. An- 
drews, illustrated with engravings from 
original drawings. It will make a de- 
lightful volume for summer reading. 
“A Treatise concerning Heaven and 
its Wonders, and also concerning Hell,” 
being a relation of things heard and 
seen, by Emanuel Swedenborg, a new 
stereotyped edition, from the original 
Latin. ‘Girlhood and Womanhood,” 
by the author of ** Woman in America.” 
This work is intended to show the ef- 
fects of a right training of the mind. 
The pictures are drawn from human 
nature, and exhibit varieties of female 
character. Also a curious work from 
the German, entitled “ Remarkable Vi- 
sions,” including visits to the planetary 
worlds and their occupants, &c., and a 
very interesting religious narrative, en- 
titled “* Memoirs of Mrs. E. Carter,” in 
a small volume. 

A. H. Stilwell, Providence, has in press a 


volume, entitled “ Might and Right,” 
giving an account of the recent political 
troubles in Rhode Island : it will be ac- 
companied by a portrait of ex-Governor 
Dorr. 


Wiley & Putnam have just issued a neat 


edition of the well-known ‘ Hand-book 
of Hydropathy,” detailing the wonder- 
ful achievements of “cold water,” as 
a remedy, applied to disease: it is 
accom; :anied by an illustration, and fa- 
cetiously dedicated to the “ Temperance 
Society.” The same firm also publish 
a new juvenile curiosity, or rather, No. 
1 of a new and very pretty little work, 
entitled “ The Young American Libra- 


. Ty,” emblazoned with an ornamental 


cover printed in gold and colors, and 
otherwise illustrated. Mr. Cheever’s 
excellent “ Lectures on the Life and 
Times of Bunyan,” have reached their 
fifth number; their interest increases 
with every successive issue; and we 
hear the demand for them has already 
become very large. We take the op- 
portunity of referring to the publication 
of the second portion of the “ Cata- 
logue of Works in General Literature,” 
by this enterprising house: the plan 
and arrangement of this admirable cata- 
logue, which is to be comprised in four 
parts, evinces great ability and more 
than a titular knowledge of books. 


Mr. Dodd has recently published a new 


edition of that very charming biogra- 
phy, the “ Memoirs of Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond,” by Grimshaw ; a work scareely 
of inferior popularity to the “ Annals 
of the Poor,” by that excellent writer. 
The same publisher has nearly ready, 
“A Book that will Suit You!” So, 
gentle reader, you will thank us for the 
secret, and avail yourself of the hint 
for your own sake. 


Hewett’s elegant edition of Shakspeare, 


embellished with richly engraved illus- 
trations from Kenney Meadows, and 
others, is attracting unusual attention 
and patronage: we hear it has attained 
already acire: lation of fifteen thousand 
copies. The fourth number, completing 
Hamlet, is the best in respect to dis- 
tinctness in the working of the plates. 
We do not satisfactorily catch the my 
thology of the cover; but suppose it is 
intended to portray the vision of the 
great bard in the American waters, 
floated in an Indian canoe, and that the 
red-man is indulged, by a species of al- 
lowable amalgamation, with certain 
sprites, sylphs, or genii, that form the 
body-guard or suite of the “ monarch 
of the muse.” We commend this 
superb edition of Shakspeare as richly 
deserving the most extended patronage, 
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Harper & Brothers have now just ready, 


the third number of their “ Pictorial 
Bible ;” “The Poems and Ballads of 
Schiller,” translated by Bulwer; “The 
Prairie Bird,” a novel by Hon. Charles 
Murray ; “ A New Spirit of the Age,” 
combining critical and biographical 
sketches of literary and other eminent 
characters of the times, by R. W. 
Horne. 


D. Appleton & Co. are preparing for 


publication “ The Student’s Manual of 
Ancient History,” from the 3d London 
edition, by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. Also 
by the same author, “ The Student’s 
Manual of Modern History,”? with ad- 
ditions by an eminent American scholar. 
“ The Catholic Church in England and 
America,” three lectures by John D. 
Ogilby, D.D., l vol. 16mo. Practical 
Sermons for every Sunday throughout 
the Year, and Principal Holidays,” by 
Rev. Charles Bradley. “ The Complete 
Works of the learned Richard Hooker,” 
edited by Rev. John Keble, 2 vols. 8vo. 
They have just issued “ Records of the 
Heart,” a beautiful volume of eriginal 
Poetry, by Mrs. Lewis, of Troy. “ Mar- 
shall’s Notes on Episcopacy,’’ edited 
by Dr. Wainwright, 1 vol. 12mo. “ The 
Christian Instrueted in the Ways of the 
Gospel and the Church,” by the Rev. 
J. A. Spencer, of the Diocese of New 
York, elegant vol. 16mo. “ Fresenius’s 
Chemical Analysis,” with a Preface 
by Liebig, 1 vol. 12mo. “ Advice to 
Mothers on the Management of their 
Children,” by Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse, 
from the third London edition, 1 vol. 
18mo. 


Barrington & Haswell, Philadelphia, are 


— 


preparing for publication the following 
new medical works :-——“ Graves’s 
Clinical Lectures,” second series. 
* Spillan’s Physiology,” &c., of persons 
engaged in pursuits requiring intense 
mental application. “ Clinical Lec- 
tures on Syphilitie Diseases,” by Dr. 
Carmichael. “Guthrie on the Anato- 
my and Diseases of the Genital Or- 
gans.’’ Also by the same, on “ Injuries 
of the Head.” Latham’s Medical 
Clinic,” comprising diseases of the 
heart. ‘“ Lee’s Midwifery,” with many 
plates. ‘‘ The Medical Student’s Man- 
ual of Examinations,” &c. “ Jones’s 
Manual of Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery.” “Collas’s Surgical Lec- 
tures,” &c. 


. Murphy, of Baltimore, has in press a 


*“ Review of D’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation,” a new Catholic 
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Prayer Book, 32mo., and a Manual 
of Catholic Melodies, Hymns, &e, 
Dr. Belcher’s “ Familiar Lectures on 
Scripture Characters,” has been re. 
printed by Carter. It is a work of long 
established reputation abroad, and wil] 
necessarily become so here. 


ENGLISH, 


We observe several new periodicals an. 
nounced; some have already made their 
appearance ; among others take the fo]. 
lowing :—‘“‘ The Banker’s Magazine,” 
devoted to monetary matters, also “ The 
English Review, or Quarterly Journal 
of Ecclesiastical and General Litera. 
ture ;” a work, we presume, which is to 
supply the place of the “ British Critie,” 
recently deceased. Its tone is that of 
the high episcopacy ; in plainer idiom, 
a Puseyite Journal. There is also the 
first number of the “ Railway Chroni- 
cle,” which is to be exclusively devoted 
to that branch of engineering, again 
beeoming the absorbing theme with 
capitalists in England. A new issue of 
the “‘ London Lancet,” increased in size 
and reduced in priee from eightpence 
to sixpence sterling. Churchill has as- 
sumed this long-established publication, 
and with his well-known energy, influ- 
ence, and reputation as a publisher, it 
will doubtless rise into a still greater 
popularity. He has commenced in that 
work the new lectures of Prof Liebig 
on Chemistry applicable to animal and 
vegetable physiology, health, diet, dis- 
ease, commerce, civilisation, agricul- 
ture, &c., delivered during the fall ses- 
sion of last year (1843). Another 
cheap serial enterprise is entitled “ The 
Library of Travel,” being a popular 
description of foreign countries, with 
notices of scenery, national character- 
istics, personal narratives, historical 
sketches, anecdotes, &c., illustrated 
with many wood cuts, Edited by W. 
K. Kelley—vol. I., comprising Syria 
and the Ho'y Land, is now in course of 
publication. 

Godley’s work on Canada and the United 
States, a work said by the Athenwum 
to be highly flattering to our nationality, 
and “ Farming for Ladies;” the dairy, 
poultry, &c., are nearly ready, Some 
few others, including works of fiction, 
are on the tapis, such as “ Peregrine 
Pultuney, or Life in India,” a work 
said to be after the Dickens school. 


‘ 
| 
' 
' 
‘ 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue stated meeting of this body was held 
at their Rooms in the University, on Tues- 
day, the 2d inst., the first Vice-President, 
Mr. Lawrence, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and ap- 
proved, the Secretary submitted a note 
from the President, Mr. Gallatin, stating 
that indisposition prevented his attend- 
ance, and enclosing two communications 
addressed to him on behalf of the Society. 

‘The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee presented a report upon the nomi- 
nations referred to them, and the following 
gentlemen were elected— 

Honorary Member.—Hon. Henry D. Gil- 
pin, of Philadelphia. 

Corresponding Members.—Hon. Wm. 
Sutherland, of Plattsburg, Clinton Co., 
N. Y.; Wm. H. Dillingham, of Philadel- 
phia; and John T. Mathias, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resident Members.— Thomas Ward, 
M.D.; John Torrey, M.D.; Wm. C. Bry- 
ant; J. Carson Brevoort; and Gilbert M. 
Spier, Esqrs. 

The Executive Committee reported a 
by-law, which was adopted, proyiding 
that if any member of the same shall be 
absent from the meetings of the Commit- 
tee for a period of three months, his place 
shall be vacated. 

Mr. Benepict, from the same Commit- 
tee, presented a report upon the subject 
of the proposed branch associations, re- 
commending a resolution that it is not 
expedient, at the present time, to recom- 
mend their establishment. 

Mr. Jay, on behalf of the committee 
by whom they had been recommended, 
opposed the adoption of the resolution, on 
the ground that the importance of the 
subject entitled it to careful examination 
before it was rejected, and that no definite 
plan had yet been presented for their 
approval. He asked leave to read an in- 
teresting communication from Mr. Brantz 
Mayer, of Baltimore, in reply to some in- 
quiries he had made, which he thought 
would show gentlemen that the difficul- 
ties they seemed to anticipate could be 
readily removed, by the organization of 
chapters, a plan similar to the Historical 
Society of Maryland. The letter of Mr. 
Mayer was read, and Mr. Wetmore, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
expressed a hope that the Society would 
accede to Mr. Jay’s suggestion. The re- 
solution recommended by the Committee 
was laid upon the table, and it was re- 
solved that a select committee be appoint- 


ed to report upon the expediency of or- 
ganizing chapters on such a plan as shall 
not interfere with the unity of this body, 
and also the views of corresponding mem- 
bers as to its feasibility. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Russell, the 
Chair re-appointed the gentlemen who 
had composed the former committee upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Fotsom, the Domestic Correspond- 
ing Secretary, read letters from Ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Bradish; Hon. William 
Smith, of Quebec, son of the historian of 
New York; the Hon. Lewis Cass; Rev. 
John Dowdney; and Major James G. 
Graham, accompanying a valuable pack- 
age of charts, maps, and documents, relat- 
ing to the American coast survey. 

The Secretary laid before the Society 
the resignation of Mr. John L. Stephens 
as a member of the Executive Committee, 
and Mr. John 8. Bartlett was appointed 
by the Chair to fill the vacancy. 

The Hon. Bensamin F. Butier read 
an essay upon the “ History of the First 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Butler remarked that ;—No part of 
the Constitution has a stronger claim on 
the attention of the American Citizen 
than these amendments. Having been 
proposed by the Congress of 1789, and 
confirmed by the immediate ratification of 
the requisite number of States, they are 
nearly coeval with the original instru- 
ment; while the provisions they contain 
are of a character that comes more di- 
rectly home to the “ business and bosoms 
of the people,” inasmuch as they secure 
from encroachment and interference by 
the Government of the Union, the free 
exercise of religion, and many other of 
their most important and essential rights. 

Familiar however as are their pro- 
visions, and frequent as are the references 
to them, there are two points, Mr. Butler 
remarked, of considerable moment, be- 
longing to the subject, which appeared to 
him to deserve a fuller notice than they 
have yet received from our juridical and 
other writers. 

These are, first, their connection 
with the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion, and secondly, the scope and limits of 
their practical operation. 

In regard to the first of these points 
he thought it not too much to say, that 
without the full confidence, on the part of 
the Conventions of several of the leading 
States, that these or similar amendment 
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would be adopted, the assent of the requi- 
site number of States (nine) would not 
have been given to the proposed Consti- 
tution; and that consequently, to these 
amendments, in anticipation and expect- 
ancy, we owe the Constitutivn itself. To 
give to this fact its just prominence; to 
show the necessity of the restrictions 
upon the Federal Government and the 
safeguards for popular rights provided 
by these amendments; and to illustrate 
the claims to lasting gratitude and honor 
of those who devised and carried out this 
method of removing objections to the 
Constitution, and of composing the other- 
wise irreconcileable dissensions of the 
times, were the chief motives by which 
he had been governed in the selection of 
his subject. 

Mr. Butler adverted to the circum- 
stances attending the promulgation of the 
Constitution, to the opposition it encoun- 
tered, and to the doubts and apprehensions 
in regard to the compatibility of the pro- 
posed Federal Government with the rights 
of the states and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, which led to that opposition. One 
of its principal causes was the omission 
of a Declaration or Bill of Rights, which 
omission was regarded by large masses of 
the people in several of the States, as a 
fatal objection to the instrument. In 
December, 1789, five States—Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia and 
Connecticut, ratified the Constitution. The 
Convention of Massachusetts met on the 
9th of January, 1788. A considerable 
majurity of the members was opposed to 
ratification; but the rejection of the in- 
strument was prevented by a compromise 
suggested by Genera! Heath, and proposed 
and advocated by John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams. This compromise con- 
sisted in the unconditional ratification of 
the Constitution accompanied by certain 
amendments which were recommended to 
the consideration of Congress and the 
other States. The example of Massa- 
chusetts was followed by South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Virginia and New York, 
all of which States, though they ratified 
unconditionally proposed amendments, 
those of the three last numerous and 
carefully framed, for the purpose of sup- 
plying a Bill of Rights. In the meantime, 
Maryland had ratified unconditionally ; 
and in this state of things the new Con- 
stitution was put in force in reference to 
the eleven States thus ratifying it Of 
these eleven States five had ratified in 
expectation that amendments would be 
made; and Mr. Butler showed by the 
proceedings of their respective Conven- 
tions, that it was only by this means that 
a majority was induced to assent to the 
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The proceedings of the first Congress 
were then referred to for the purpose of 
showing that the subject of the amend. 
ments proposed by the States was pre. 
sented by Washington in his Inaugural 
speech to the two Huuses of Congress. 
that Mr. Madison who introduced the 
amendments proposed by that Congress 
(twelve in number) compiled them from 
the various amendments recommended by 
the States; and that Congress by a pre. 
amble prefixed to the amendments ex. 
pressly placed them upon the ground that 
a number of the States, at the time of 
adopting the Constitution, had expressed 
a desire * that further declaratory and re. 
strictive clauses should be adopted, in 
order to prevent misconstruction or abuse 
of its powers.” 

Of the twelve amendments proposed 
by Congress, fen were ratified by the re. 
quisite number of States; and in these tea 
the most important general provisions re. 
commended by the four States above men- 
tioned, were included In the meantime, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island had as. 
sented to the Constitution, but with the 
recommendation of amendments similar t/, 
those of Virginia and New York, whieh 
were, in like manner, to a great extent, 
substantially disposed of by the amend. 
ments finally adopted. 

Upon the second point (the scope and 
application of the amendment), Mr. But- 
ler said that no little want of accurate 
knowledge and much of positive error 
have extensively prevailed. As they are 
couched in very comprehensive terms and 
not expressly limited to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, many readers not conversant 
with their history and design have sup- 
posed them to be restrictive not only upon 
the Federa], but also upon the State Gov- 
ernments. This opinion has often been 
maintained by lawyers, and sometimes 
adopted by Courts of Justice; and though 
exploded by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1833, it yet 
continues to exist among persons whose 
attention has not been particularly direct- 
ed to the subject, but their history makes 
it perfectly clear that they were only in- 
tended to operate on the Federal Govern- 
ment and i s officers—a point as to which, 
probably, no diversity of opinion woud 
ever have existed, had the amendments al- 
ways been published with the preamble 
prefixed to them by Congress. 

On motion of Mr. Wetmore, the thanks 
of the Society were presented to Mr. Butler, 
for his able, instructive, and eloquent ad- 
dress, and a copy was requested for the 
archives of the Suciety. 

The additions and donations to the Li- 
brary during the last month were an- 
nounced, and the Society then adjourned. 
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